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Processability of Stocks Containing Reclaimed 
Rubber Improved by the Use of RPA No. 3 


HE INCREASED CONSUMPTION of 

reclaimed rubber and particularly its use 
in articles that heretofore have been made 
primarily from crude has made the life of 
many a technical or production man a 
continuous nightmare. The _ effect on 
processability of the substitution of reclaim- 
ed for crude rubber has been an important 
factor contributing to production delays. 
While stocks made from crude could be 
readily extruded or calendered and made 
into smooth-spreading cements, similar 
stocks made principally from reclaimed 
rubber caused real trouble. These problems 
can be largely avoided by the use of RPA 
No. 3 to peptize and smooth out reclaimed 
rubber. 


PA No 3 should be mixed with reclaimed 
rubber in a Banbury Mixer or on a hot 
mill. Larger quantities of RPA No. 3 are 
required to effectively smooth out reclaimed 
rubber than is the case with crude, and its 
effectiveness depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the free sulfur content of the 
reclaim. For initial investigations we 
suggest the use of 1.0% to 2.0% of RPA 
No. 3 on the rubber hydrocarbon in the 
reclaim; larger amounts may be required 
with reclaimed rubber having a high free 
sulfur content. 


The advantages of RPA No. 3 over 
Straight mastication in increasing the 
plasticity and in improving the process- 
ability of reclaimed rubber are shown in 
Table I below. One per cent of RPA 
No. 3 (on the rubber hydrocarbon content) 
was added to a whole tire reclaim having 
the following analysis: 


Whole Tire Reclaim— 


Specific Gravity . Bas 
Rubber Hydrocarbon $$.0°% 
Acetone Extractable 11.34 


Ash 16.55 
Total Sulfur 1.81 


Carbon Black 14.98 
Alkalinity 0.44 
Zinc Oxide 6.4 


A hot mill (roll temperature 210°F to 
240°F) was used. 
TABLE I 
EFFECT OF MILLING WITH AND WITHOUT 
RPA NO. 3 ON THE PLASTICITY OF 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Milling Plasticity-Recovery Plasticity-Recovery 
Time ithout With 1.0°% 
Minutes RPA No. 3 RPA No. 3 

0 200-190 200-190 

10 165-109 144- 80 

15 1$4- 92 142- 77 

20 153- 86 132- 66 

30 149- 82 131- 62 

45 14l- 81 135- 65 


From an examination of the data in 
Table I it can readily be seen that the use 
of RPA No. 3 gives these advantages: 


It produces a softer, better processing 
material, 


It reduces breakdown time. For ex- 
ample, a plasticity-recovery of 141-81 
was reached in 10 to 15 minutes with 
1.0% of RPA No. 3, but it required 
45 minutes’ milling to plasticize the 
reclaim to the same extent in the 
absence of RPA No. 3. 


The photographs below illustrate the 
difference in extrusion qualities of stocks 
containing reclaimed rubber plasticized in 
the conventional manner and with RPA 
No. 3. 
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Following are the formulas for the com- 
pounds tested: 


COMPOUND i021 -20 -21 
Whole Tire Reclaim.... 181.0* 181.0* 
ee CE Divscasececcs 2.0 — 
Carbonex S Plastic...... 15.0 15.0 
Channel Black.......50 20.0 20.0 
Semi-reinforcing Black . 50.0 $0.0 
HELIGZONE 2 ..<.0:0 000 2.0 2.0 
ACCELERATOR 808... 1.5 13 
NEOZONE A. .....32.<. 1.5 1.5 
Be CRs ssa s.c006ees 3.0 3.0 
Dc Lio beeks a akauane 3.0 3.0 


*100 parts rubber hydrocarbon. 


In order to make a stock that would 
extrude as smoothly as possible, 2% of 
RPA No. 3 was used in compound 1021-20. 


Through the | Mill 


FREEZE RESISTING RUB- 
BER compounds are becoming 
more and more important in the 
development of various products 
for special applications. For the 
best freeze resisting rubber the 
Sollowing compounding principles 
should be observed: 


Use minimum filler load- 
ing for desired hardness. 


Select softeners least affect- 
ed by low temperatures. 


Accelerate with a thiuram 
and high sulfur to give a 
tight cure and high per- 
centage of combined sulfur. 


We recommend the following 
acceleration on 100 parts of 
rubber to meet freeze resistant 
Specifications: 

Thionex ..0.3 parts 
Sulfur... .3.0 parts 


RECLAIMED RUBBER must 
now be used in a variety of 
products previously made wholly 
or to a large extent from crude 
rubber. The following accelera- 
tor combinations give excellent 
results with reclaimed rubber. 
The indicated quantities repre- 
sent parts per 100 parts of rubber 
hydrocarbon in the compound. 


ACCELERATION PARTS 


Accelerator 808* 0.5 
> ) Thionex 0.18 
Litharge 0.18 
Zenste 0.52 
DOTG 0.26 
Zenite 0.47 
Accelerator 808 0.19 
. §2-MT 0.5 
(Retarder W 0.2 
6 Pred 0.55 
Accelerator 808 0.1 


*Accelerator 808 is retarded by high 
clay loading. 

BIBB WASHER compounds are 
described in a recent informal 
report. Both soft and hard 
rubber types are included. 
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Pn is a new, untreated, precipitated calcium carbonate that is 
finding increasing favor as a white reinforcing filler in rubber manufac- 
ture. It offers special advantages in formulas that demand high tensile and 
modulus and tear resistance. One of its features ts its small, uniform particle 
size, In moderate loadings it does not deteriorate the physical properties of high 
rubber compounds, and therefore serves to conserve rubber—and lower costs, 
also. WITCARB is a new development but is proven in many applications. 
It deserves your immediate attention. Full information is contained in our 
booklet, WITCO PRODUCTS, which can be obtained by mailing the coupon. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER. INC. 


New York, 295 Madison Ave. © Boston, 141 Milk St. ¢ Chicago. Tribune Tower ¢ Cleveland 





Asphalt Company ¢ Panhandle Carbon Company ¢ Foreign Oftice, London, England 





616 St. Clair Ave., N. E ¢ Witeo Affiliates: Witeo Oil & Gas Company ¢ Phe Pioneer 
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WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen 


copy of WITCO PRODUCTS. 


Please send me < 
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AND LARGER MARKETS... 


Give wings to your wishes. Perhaps YOURS is an established product. An 
industrial Jandmark. But... you have an idea for rejuvenating it. A face- 
lifting finish. 

Give flight to your fancy. Perhaps it’s a product still on the drawing boards. 
Revolutionary. But...the finish with the characteristics you want does not exist. 
We can help you. A safe rule in the pepping up of products is to “Start at 
the finish.” And as for something new ... most of the finishes in common use 
today were unknown a decade ago. 

We can help you. Many a dream has gone into a Stanley test tube to emerge a 
finish with characteristics never before achieved. And with such carefully 
planned by-products as reduced application time and frequently lower cost. 

So... give full flight to your creative talents. That’s your job. And remember 


We can help you. That’s our job. Your inquiry incurs no obligation. Address 
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In the present emergency it is more important than ever 
to get the maximum quality in your products from the mate- 
rials available. 

Tonox is an effective chemical for improving the quality 


of many rubber products. 


Here are some results now being obtained by using Tonox: 
@ In Tire Treads: Better abrasion resistance, less cracking, 
lower heat build-up. 
@ In Tire Carcasses with high reclaim: Better flexing, better 
properties when hot, better aging. 
@ In Wire Insulation: Better processing, stiffening uncured 
stocks to prevent flattening. 


@ In Footwear: Inhibits frosting and cracking 


Naugatuck/AChemical 


Oivis!tOn OF UNITEO STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MAUGATUCK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER % i ee Oo a Gr 


¥: 
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Shot and to the Foint | 


Ask any consumer of St. Joe lead- 


free Zinc Oxides —or any score of 





them—what they think of our products, 
and they will tell you that the quality 
of the products and service we give 


them justifies the orders they give us. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOR Ep I 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Every American knows the story of shy, roman- 
Ss ia <a V | C t S Pp e A nq S$ tic Miles Standish, who, when he wished to 


court Priscilla, sent John Alden to speak for him. 


F O 4 \ T ) E L F We let our service speak for itself. Even with 


defense work demanding our best, deliveries 


















for 1941 averaged 70% above the previous 
year. 


Delays are minimized as much as can be 
expected and efforts are constantly being made 
to eliminate them. When they do occur, we 
must rely on your understanding cooperation. 
We reiterate our solemn pledge to fulfill our 


obligations to our customers with every facility 





at our command. 
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No. 4 (six inch) TUBING MACHINE, POPULAR MEMBER OF THE RUGGED HERRINGBONE GEAR DRIVE FAMILY. 





John Royle & Sons sic ROYLE 


18D) 


AKRON, J. C. CLINEFELTER © © LONDON, JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) LTD. 
a he. YEAR OF EXTRUDING MACHINE MANUFACTURE 
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In a thousand ways zinc is vital to the nation's defense 
program. The brass for shells is one-third zinc. Alloyed 
with aluminum, zine helps build airplanes. The zinc 
which covers galvanized metal equipment protects it 


from rust and corrosion. In sheet form zinc makes bat- 


teries and boiler plates. Zinc oxides are vital in the 

manufacture of rubber tires, gas masks, paint products, 

and many other defense items. AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
Though defense comes first, the American Zinc indus- Distributors for 

try is employing every available facility in an “all out" American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


effort to satisfy the unprecedented demand for every Columbus, O., Chicago, St. Louis, New York 
zine product. 
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HISTORY IS WRITTEN IN SMOKE. 


Buena Vista — The Battle that Made a President 


In February 1847, Santa Anna discovered General Scott’s 

plans for a drive on Mexico City. Gathering a force of 20,000 

It was great fighting Santa Anna attacked 5,000 Americans at Buena Vista, hoping 

, to drive General Zachary Taylor back across the Rio Grande. 

The Americans won a glorious victory, which put them in 

command of the disputed Texas territory and led to the 
election of Taylor as President of the United States. 


spirit and leadership that 
won the day at Buena 
Vista. 

In the battle of industry 
... the battle for efficient serves the nation well. Carbon Blacks, used by 
production and precision An example of that some of the largest firms 
quality... many aleader efficiency and precision is in their vital compound- 


in manufacturing also to be found in Atlantic ing operations. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Bin, 


MANUFACTURED BY DISTRIBUTED BY 


NEU thn on She C. P Hall C. 
Se eenian ARNON: s DOSTON + LO8 ANGILED « CHICAGO 
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THIS No. 27 ROTOR showing not only 
severe wear but a bad break was re- 
ceived in our plant recently for re- 
building and hard-surfacing with our 
“armor-plate” process 


/ 


{ f - 3 
(Gs ee : HERE IS THE SAME ROTOR ready to 
leave our plant with contours restored 
by the Interstate wear-resisting “armor- 
plate” process. This service reinstated 
a Banbury on the Victory production 
line to a doubled output... 


Presd Enough 


to Crow About 


Our Skill with 
Banburys .. . 


Reports from many plant executives reveal these saving 
facts from Interstate service: — Compound output from 
re-built Banburys is restored to highest point; hard- 
surfaced rotors maintain mixing efficiency at maximum 
over longest period with minimum wear... Specialized 


If you have spare or worn 
Banbury parts write us at 
once ... We will pay cash for Banburys has enabled us to step up the production for 
them ... Remember, too, you 

will be serving a_ patriotic a large number of plants ... . We are proud of the 


cause by helping maintain record this skill has established ... We can help you 
some other Banbury on the ; is sah 
production line. increase the mixing efficiency and output of your 
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Banbury if it has started to let down. Write, 
wire or phone us today. 


914 Miami Street Akron, Ohio Phone JE 7970 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant AKRON, OHIO 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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-DIXIEDENSED AND KOSMOBILE, THROUGH EXPERIENCE, 
ARE RELIED ON TO PRODUCE PRODUCTS THAT ARE WELL 


PREPARED FOR THE STRAIN OF TOMORROW. 
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Whatever your 


there is a Southwark Molding Press to suit your needs 


Southwark is the name to look for when you need depend- 
able molding presses, for in back of every molded piece 
stands the quality of the press which formed it. Southwark- 
built presses are noted for high-quality performance—they 
combine accuracy with versatility. 

If you are interested in cutting down molding time, 
shortening time-cycles, look to Southwark Presses for the 
answer. With well-built molds, pieces molded on Southwark 
Presses require less finishing, there are fewer fins and flashes 
to be removed, fewer rejects because the presses are rigid, 
the platens well guided. 

All these features, characteristic of Southwark Molding 
Presses, point to one word—economy. You can save on 
material because close tolerances on thickness can be held, 
the per piece weight of the product can be kept down, 
costs will be lower. 

Southwark hydraulic molding presses have proven their 


reliability, have shown the way to reduced production 


costs, have helped many a company do a better job — 


more economically. 


BALDWIN 


DIVISION OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS + PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARDIZED QUALITY 















- NORMAL - 
CONCENTRATED : PROCESSED 


Consistent standardized uniformity 


Concentrates from 50% to 75% solids content for all industrial 
uses. 


Specially processed Latex and compounds to meet new and 
old requirements. 


We ofter many processed types and formulas suitable for 
particular applications, and also supply to buyers’ own speci- 
fications. 





NEW YORK. N Y CHICAGO. ILL AKRON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








“COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
FOR RUBBER” 


By the Editors of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


120 Lexington Ave., New York 


A comprehensive presentation of outstanding ingredients. 
their composition. physical state, properties, applications 
and functions. Over 200 pages. cloth bound, fully indexed 
2” 


and in convenient pocket size, 5°x $2.50 Postpaid in 


U.S. A.. $2.75 Elsewhere. 
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ULCANISING PRESSES 
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your requirements in 
Vulcanising Presses there is 








a Shaw Press to suit a 
your nts f, cs 
€ 
as 
867. Four column type. press 


of heavy design for general pur- 


FRANCIS SHAW 


pose moulding. 











AN D C 0 M PANY LI M ITED 670. Slab-type press — an ex- 
tremely rigid form of construc- 
tion for high-speed precision 

MANCHESTER if, ENGLAND natin 








COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS' REFINED RUBBERMAKERS' 
SULPHUR SULPHUR 
TIRE BRAND, 99'/2°% PURE TUBE BRAND, 100% PURE 





CRYSTEX (INSOLUBLE) SULPHUR 





SULPHUR CHLORIDE — CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE — CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
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} “Carbonex*S” is a coal-tar product, developed by Barrett and 
destined to play an important part in the conservation of America’s 
rubber supply. This highly efficient compounding material is 
equally effective for use with reclaimed or crude rubber stocks. It 
exhibits these characteristics: 
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REINFORCING SOFTENER—A highly prac- 
tical control of toughness. 










RAPID EXTRUSION—Minimizes swelling 


EXTENDER—5 to 10% on the rubber hy- : 
and lessens sagging and flattening. 


drocarbon to conserve crude rubber. 
be 
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INCREASES RESISTANCE TO CUTTING— 
Service life is extended. 





IMPROVES MOLDING—Imparts a high 
finish for longer wear. 


IMPROVES TEAR RESISTANCE—An impor- 
tant factor to increase wear. 
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EXCELLENT AGING QUALITIES—A final = ; 

great help in rubber conservation. * Skilled technicians of the Barrett 
rubber laboratory will be glad to coop- 
erate with you in adapting Carbon- 
ex*S to the particular requirements of 
your product. Phone, wire or write 
today for full information. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


PROMOTES BETTER PROCESSING—Calen- 


° . . Se 2 « Si oS 
dering and extruding properties are Pe mee ae a 
greatly improved. at Se ; . . *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


eo oK:)s«OONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES % *& 
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For Accurate Compounding 


With severe rubber rationing 
in force accurate weights for 
ingredient compounding be- 
comes a must. Never in our his- 
tory has this vital commodity 
been so valuable... 
so hard to replace... 
so hard to get. Be 
sure of your weights 3 
NOW. Use EXACT a 
WEIGHT Scales to 
guard against waste 
of this expensive 
vital product so wide- 
ly used in our Ameri- 
can Industrial Sys- 
tem. 








Write or Wire for Details Today! 
The Exact Weight Scale Company 
420 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 






RE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXACT, 


_/ PRECISION SCALES 





MIXING EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL MATERIALS 


We Manufacture 
mixing equipment 
for all materials 
ranging from light 
powders to heavy 
viscous liquids, 
Batch or continu- 
ous, vertical and 
horizontal types. 
manufactured to 
meet specific proc- 
essing require- 
ments. Positive in- 
gredient control 
feeders. Sizes. ca- 
pacities and agita- 
tor mechanism to 
meet all production 
needs. Write for 
our Catalog 22-E. 
Give us the details 
of your require- 
ments, we will 
make definite rec- 
ommendations. 





Vertical jacketed, dished bottom, liquid 
mixer, double action agitator—I12 sizes 
50 to 1000 gallons. Drive optional. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


722 Painter Street, 
MUNCY, PA. 
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Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or 
electricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are 
made from our own stock molds and others from cus- 
tomers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Utility Crimper Type Flipper 
for 


Truck and Large Balloon Tires 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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Reering faith with the users of Mt. VERNON fabrics has kept many of them cus- 
tomers of ours for more than half a century. Today, in spite of the tremendous pressure which is being 
exerted upon us for increased production ...in spite of the fact that our production is continually and 
progressively reaching newer and higher levels, we are devoting the same care to the producing of 
quality in Mt. VERNON fabrics that we always have. Today Mt. VERNON fabrics are as uniform, as 
strong and as sturdy as it is possible for us to make them. Specify Mt. VERNON fabrics for every use 
where quality in industrial fabrics is a major consideration. 






MT. VERNON 
Wer Tiiees TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 
MILLS, ING Belling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET *« NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 


































Ideal Clicking Machine 
—Model C—Factory or 
motor drive 


In manufacturing trim- 
med canvas vulcanized 
footwear this machine is 
used for cutting small 
parts such as trimmings, 
ankle patches, stays, in- 
soles, rag fillers and the 


like. 





N the various divisions of rubber manufacture par- 
| the Ideal Clicking Machine 
ranks foremost for die cutting fabrics. The Ideal 
Clicking Machines—Models C and G are available for 
cutting all materials used in making vulcanized footwear, 
and for other rubber products such as rubber soles, heels, 


ticularly in footwear, 


tire patches, mechanicals and various sundries. 


These machines offer also large possibilities for the 
economical cutting of rubber in the form of sheet and 
slab stock either for assembly or as blanks for direct 
molding. 


For further particulars get in touch with our nearest 


branch office. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches 
Atianta, Ga.........< 29% Pryor, N. E. > fe meee ae : age . | one 
‘ ; waukee, Bisece orth Four 
= — hentai er oun New York, N. Y.--..110 Fifth Avenue 
Sy iehesda in ha teeat sore ed ed de spate: Philadelphia. Wace 221 North 13th 
Chicago, Ill........ 500 South Franklin | Rochester, N. Y......... 60 Commercial 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 407 East Eighth st. Louis, Mo...2200 Washington Ave. 
Haverhill, Mass.............. 145 Essex | San Francisco, Calif....... 859 Mission 
Johnson City, N. Y...19 Jennison Ave. Worcester, Mass. ........ 71 M ni 





For EFFICIENT CUTTING OF FABRICS 











Ideal Twin Clicking Machine 
—Model G—Factory or 


motor drive 


This machine is used for 
cutting all fabrics such 
as canvas linings, osna- 
burg, cashmerette, jer- 
sey and sateen. It is in- 
dividually motor driven 
and may be operated 
with a high degree of 
speed and safety with a 
c low scrap percentage. 
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INTEGRITY 
61 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


QUALITY SERVICE 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 





PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


for every condition 










HOSE 


for every purpose 
W ater—Fire—Air—Steam 











Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON, N. J. 


CHICAGO: 



















NEW YORK: 60-82 Reade 





St. 





LONDON 168 North Clinton St. 









107 Clifton St., Finsbury 











THE WORLD'S FINEST RUBBER AND PLASTIC MACHINERY 


The ADAMSON ee Co. 
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Adamson mixing and molding equipment is built to meet modern production demands for greater 
accuracy at lower costs. What's your machine problem? A card will bring full particulars. Write todav! 





TINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
n Sales Office: Peoples Bank Building, 
Akron, Ohio 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
test Jacoby & Co., Boston, Mass. 
hall Dill, Los Angeles and San Francisco 





CONTINENTAL’S ISOTHERMAL CONTROL 
TAKES THE WEATHER OUT OF YOUR RUBBER 


Weather can get into your rubber—through 
variations in the quality of carbon black 
caused by variations in the conditions under 


which the black is produced. 


In the production of carbon black, uniform- 
ity depends upon an even flow of air in the 
burner houses. Heretofore, manufacturers have 
been unable to control this flow of air to a 
satisfactory degree during windstorms, quick 
changes in temperature or other shifts in the 
weather. The resulting lack of uniformity in 
the carbon black may be carried over into the 


production of rubber products. 


Continental has corrected this difficulty— 
through the development of a method” called 
ISOTHERMAL CONTROL, which assures an even 
flow of air and a correct balance of tempera- 
ture and humidity in all Continental burner 
houses. It is the first successful attempt to free 
the rubber manufacturer from trouble caused 
by ‘weather variations” in the quality of car- 
bon black. With Continental Blacks you now 


have better assurance than ever before that 
you will get uniform results in your processes. 

The development of ISOTHERMAL CONTROL 
is typical of the achievements made by Conti- 
nental in carbon black manufacture. Not only 
has the company systematized its control over 
production through use of the most advanced 
equipment and methods, but it has introduced 
a special system of grading, which has simpli- 
fied the selection and application of blacks for 
customers. Put your rubber production on a 


more scientific basis with CONTINENTAL 





ISOTHERMAL CONTROLLED BLACKS. 


*Patent Applied For 






TESTED AND PROVEN! To determine the effective- 
ness of this control under varying weather conditions, 
one unit in the Continental Plant was operated for 30 
days with the control and 30 days without the control 
Frequent samples of the product were taken each day 
and tested with the D. P.G. adsorption test. The fol 
lowing statistical results indicate the definite superiority 


of ISOTHERMAL CONTROL: 









With Without 

Control Control 
Average D. P.G. Adsorption 48.54 48.35 
Maximum + Deviation 2.83 4.85 
Maximum — Deviation 3.79 7.ae 
Average Deviation 1.04 2.23 





SUN oil COM ANY ° P ADELPHIA 
Sponsors of the Sunoco ;—Lowell Thomas 
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Rubber, once plentiful—now pre- 
cious, must be conserved by every 
possible method and the application 
of Timken Roll Neck Bearings to 
rubber mills as shown in the drawing 
here offers one way to do it. The 
radial clearances in the bearing 
assembly are sufficiently close to 
obtain highly efficient closures. Be- 
cause of the absence of friction and 
wear the efficiency of these clos- 
ures can be maintained indefinitely. 
Moreover, Timken Bearings can be 
lubricated with grease, which is far 
easier to "hold" than oil now used 
in most plain bearing mills. 


There are many other advantages 
of Timken Bearing Equipped rubber 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, 


TO ASSURE VICTORY 
BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS £ STAMPS 


e/ 
\/ 





mills that we will point out to you 
on request. However, with America 
at war the one outlined here is most 
important at the moment and merits, 
we firmly believe, your most thor- 
ough consideration. 


It may be possible to apply Timken 
Bearings to your present mills. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER DISPERSIONS 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 


Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


* 
REVERTEX CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
37-08 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 

















54 Years’ 
Experience 


In Manufacturing 
Rubber Mill Equipment of the 
Highest Quality for 
Laboratory and Production 


CALENDERS WASHER CUTTERS 
MILLS PACKING CUTTERS 
WASHERS BAND CUTTERS 
REFINERS JAR RING LATHES 
PRESSES VULCANIZERS 


ALL TYPES OF CUSTOM-BUILT EQUIPMENT 


We will gladly submit quotations and 
specifications to your requirements. 


Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co. 


TRENTON, N. J. EST. 1888 








ZOPAQUE 


Acknowledged the 


Mos Effective 


of all white 
opacifiers! 


General Preference Order M-44 will 
govern our distribution of Zopaque 
beginning January |, 1942. 


We solicit the continued coopera- 
tion of our customers. 


hele Selling Agents: 
The Chemical & Pigment Company 


Baltimore, Md. Collinsville, ttl. Oakland, Calif. 
Manufactured by 


American Zirconium Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 








YAR WAY 


Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 


© THE HIGHER THE 


PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE §& 


GREATER EASE 


, MATICALLY 
AND FLEXIBILITY AUTO 


REGRINDS OWN Fe 
SEALING SURFACES fie 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 4 
LOW MAINTENANCE fe 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yarway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straight- 
way, three-way and four-way types; in five sizes for pressures 
up to 5000 Ib. Also Yarway Two-Pressure Valves in two 
sizes for pressures up to 4000 Ib. Write for Bulletin H-209 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


103 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. 
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Cyanamid’s warehouses are situated al conveniently 

located shipping points—to save you time and unneces- 

sary steps in obtaining chemicals for rubber production. 

4 Note the addresses of our sales representatives below. A‘nd 
depend on it, Cyanamid controlled quality means time and 

| trouble saved for you in processing, too. Get in touch with 


y our nearest office for— 
a Md 


we 


*AERO BRAND ACRYLONITRILE...AERO BRAND DPG...AERO 
BRAND DOTG...AERO AC 50...AERO BRAND RUBBER SULPHUR 
...K & M MAGNESIUM OXIDE...K & M MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Sales Representatives to the Rubber Industry and stock points: 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass.; H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and Los Angeles, Cal.; Herron & Meyer, 
Chicago, IIl.; Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio. 


American CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Sans A Unit of Americam Cyanamid Company 


ao ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK, N.Y. 


a> 
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Softener and wae Lie utmost in 
Dispersing Agent 


pleasing appearance 


° NEVOLL imparts rapid break-down charac- : ° . 
teristics to rubber stock, and disperses carbon with no deteriorating 
black and other fillers easily at low cost. 

In synthetic rubbers, NEVOLL gives the re- 
quired softness with minimum production of tack. 


effect whatever. 


Available in tank cars and returnable 55-gallon drums. 
Prices and samples on request. eS 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
PITTSBURGH - PA. BELLEVILLE, tee al. 

















SCHUSTER CALENDER GAUGE 








... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an out- 
standing and indispensable instrument in the rubber in- 
dustry. Now it automatically adjusts your rolls to a prede- 
termined thickness and correctly maintains that thickness. 
Coatings for tire fabric and similar uses are kept accurate 
and uniform automatically. The result is a better product 
at a lower cost. Write us today for complete particulars. 


ar 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


—  eeee ee e eee = 





A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES OXIDES 


(U.S.P. technical and special grades) 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: THE M A 6 NETI C 6 AU G E C 't) MPAN Y 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Harry Holland & Son, G. S. Robins & 
Fi acids has coaeg 60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 


Inc. Inc. Company 
260 West Brocdway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave. Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn 
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Selonte Noods RUBBER 


H.MUEHLSTEINS CO 


INCORPORATED 


lee E.4e~ STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


AKRON CHICAGO - Boston LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS Lonoon 
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—the outstanding swing joint; 


: am trouble free—long service. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY 
1218 Olive Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Complete bulletin on request. 














Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. STAMForD 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil 
SINCE 1900 




















’ The 


TIRE 


~ goes a long way to make friends 





T IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





The New General Dual 10 








Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


DLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 


GUAYULE RUBBER | 
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APPROVED BY RUBBER CHEMISTS 


q. SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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FOR 
DEFENSE 


AGAINST RISING COSTS 





THE 
: TT ™ 
: — T. W. MORRIS 
= | — : MECHANICAL 
a 
BE GOODS 
TRIMMER 


IS 


' es 








INCOMPARABLE 


' 


Prompt delivery of all 


Morris shearing knives. 


Wail Address 

T. W..MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
6312 WINTHROP AVENUE 

CHICAGO, ILL. 























ARE YOU ADEQUATELY 
EQUIPPED TO 
MANUFACTURE 











ALL SIZE TIRES 





Autodrum Expanded 





FROM 10” to 40” 


As usual our AUTODRUMS have made 
good on all these sizes and for Truck Tires, 
Tractor Tires and Airplane Tires, too!! 
They are the most economical, efficient 
drums on the market today. 





INCLUSIVE? 








Autodrum Collapsed 


Check up now, 

d if yo r 
not adequately The Alcon Standard Mold Co. 

i wit 
rg AUTO. Jhe Established, 
DRUMS, mail 


your order at 
once, 





Represented in foreign countries, 
except Canada, by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
tl E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Suddenly Essential... 
“for the Duration” 











ae 
THE COOL-RUNNING CHANNEL BLACK 


Treads for truck and bus sizes, and for heavy 
duty military tires require the easiest pro- 
cessing channel black with lowest rate of 


heat generation. 


WYEX is the pioneer and still the outstand- 
ing leader in this field. 


Insist on genuine WYEX! 


J. M. HUBER, Inc., New York City 





WYEX BLACK HX BLACK TX BLACK 
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Stickiness, Tackiness, and Spinnability 


NIE particularly attractive branch of high polymeric 

chemistry is represented by a series of fairly suc- 

cessful attempts to correlate outstanding mechani- 
cal and electrical properties of macromolecular substances 
such as rubber, polyvinyl chloride, polystyrene, and cel- 
lulose with the size, shape, and internal flexibility of the 
long-chain molecules from) which these materials are 
built up (1, 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 18 19, 24). Although a 
study of this type may not lead directly to the synthesis 
of entirely new materials with interesting and important 
properties, it may, however, give rise to information on 
how to modify the steps of the synthesis in order to 
obtain a material with more desirable properties. 


Introduction 


It seems reasonable to say that at present the most 
unportant physical properties of certain high polymers, 
such as modulus of elasticity, range of elastic extensi- 
bility, dielectric constant, and breaking strength, can be 
correlated with the molecular structure of those systems 
even with a certain degree of numerical exactness. It 
is, for example, possible to understand why the modulus 
of elasticity of rubber, polyisobutylene, and polybutadiene 
derivatives is of the order of magnitude between 10° and 
10° dynes per square centimeter; why the modulus in- 
creases with temperature and with elongation: and why 
this property finally—in the completely extended state— 
reaches values between 10' and 10'' dynes per square 
centimeter (1, 30). It is equally possible to understand 
why the strength of an unoriented and moderately crys- 
tallized filament of such materials as regenerated cellu- 
lose, polyesters, polyamides, or polyvinyl derivatives is 
between one gram and two grams per denier, and why 
with increasing orientation and crystallization this value 
increases to above five grams per denier (23, 24). In 
these and similar cases quantitative relations between 
structure and properties are obtained, which, although 
still approximate and of limited accuracy, indicate that 
the accepted conceptions and ideas concerning structural 
principles are not too far from the truth, 

It must be emphasized, however, that only a very few 
of the most simple characteristics of these high polymers 
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A Possible Molecular 
Interpretation ..... 


D. Josefowitz' and H. Mark' 


are amenable to such a semi-numerical treatment; while 
the majority of the physical properties must still be dealt 
with in a more qualitative and descriptive way. Yet a 
merely qualitative discussion may be of some value, par 
ticularly if the discussion is not limited to special cases 
and 1f it deals with a general characteristic which may be 
found in many of the high polymeric systems and which 
can be varied over a wide range of magnitude. One out 


standing and general characteristic of this type is the 
capability of high polymers both to produce solutions 
with distinct spinnability (8) and to exhibit a strong 


tendency toward tackiness. 

It should be pointed out clearly in this connection that 
at present no satisfactory method is available to obtain 
reproducible numerical values for the properties just 
cited. Our knowledge is still in an empirical and de 
scriptive state, in which ditferent terms such as spinna 
bility, drawability, extrudability, or as stickiness, tackiness, 
and adhesion are used to express more or iess the same 
general intrinsic characteristic of a given substance, with 
out going into quantitative details. As this is the case, we 
shall in this article use the above expressions interchange 
ably and synonomously. 

While the properties mentioned previously —elastic 
modulus, tensile strength, ete—appear to be mainly de 
pendent upon the average total length of the chain mole 
cules, it seems that tackiness and extrudability are influ 
enced not so much by this total length of the macro 
molecules, but by the average length of the easily movable 
segments of the chains and by the intermolecular forces 
of these segments. 

It is the purpose of this brief article (a) to propose 
a molecular picture for that intrinsic behavior which may 
be described under the terms of stickiness, tackiness, easy 
adhesion, spinnability, drawability, ete., and (b) to try 
to check this proposal with the aid of recent studies in 
the field of cellulose derivatives and of rubber. 
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Fig. 
General Molecular Structure 
and Its Relation to Stickiness 
Po obtain a preliminary idea as to what 1s meant by the 


stickiness of high polymers, let us consider the follow- 
ing experiment. Suppose we have a substance which we 
want to investigate in respect to its tackiness, such as 
asphalt, rubber, or polyacrylic ester. We then make a 
plate out of part of the sample and a small sphere out 
of the rest, as shown in Figure la. Next we place the 
hall on the plate and exert a certain pressure on It per- 
plane of the plate (Figure Ib). If 
is used for this experiment, even 
rather high pressures such as 100 or 1,000 pounds per 
square inch will not change the general arrangement of 
the system as shown in Figure Ib; the plate and the 
sphere will change their shape only very slightly; no 
adhesion or sticking whatsoever will take place. 


pendicular to the 


steel or ordinary glass 


If the experiment is repeated with a plate and a ball 
made from a vulcanized tire compound and a_ pressure 
of about 50 pounds per square inch is applied, we will 
find conditions as shown in Figure Ic. Both plate and 
ball will undergo visible elastic deformation, which, 
however, will disappear completely and instantaneously 
as soon as the pressure is released. No adhesion or stick- 
ing takes place unless the pressure is very high or the 
temperature is considerably elevated. These two cases 
are characteristic for typically elastic substances which 
do not exhibit viscous flow 

Let us now repeat the experiment with a liquid, say 
alcohol or water. Owing to the surface tension it 1s pos- 
sible to place a drop of such a liquid on a plane surface 
[ material just as shown in Figure lb. How- 
as a slight pressure is applied, the ball will 


of the same 
ever as soon 
disappear and merge completely with the liquid surface, 
which represents the plate (Figure 1d). We have here 
namely, a Newtonian liquid of 
In this case only 
one characteristic property of stickiness: namely, quick 
combining or merging under the influence of compara- 
tively small pressures is exhibited, but this is shown to 

very high degree. Nevertheless this system would not 
be considered as being typical of stickiness because an 
equivalent drop of liquid can be very easily removed again 
from the system. A force corresponding to the specific 
(50 dynes per centimeter) is all that is 


the other extreme case: 
low viscosity (about 2 > 10°? poises). 


surface tension 
necessary to produce again a ball of the same size as the 
one which disappeared and to separate it from the surface. 
Such fluids show no tackiness and no spinnability. 

If, finally, the experiment is carried out at about 50° C. 
with a ball of soft rubber or pitch on a surface of the 
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same material, the condition shown in Figure 1b will first 
prevail, A small pressure (five to ten pounds per square 
inch), however, will cause this to change into what. is 
represented in Figure le; and if the pressure and the 
temperature are high enough or if the time period is 
sufficiently great, the condition will change to that of 
Figure 1f and finally 1g. It may be observed that merging 
takes place again, although not so fast as in the case of 
water or alcohol. This is due to the fact that the new 
system has a considerably higher viscosity (10* or 10* 
poises as compared with 10°) and also the fact that we 
are not dealing with a Newtonian liquid, but a more com- 
plicated system. If an attempt is now made to remove 
the drop or ball again by pulling it upward, as shown in 
Figure Th, we find that we cannot again obtain a spheri- 
caledrop (as in the case of a normal liquid), but instead 
a filament is produced. .\ considerable force is necessary 
to draw this filament out of the material, a force much 
larger than the surface tension to be overcome. Even to 
move the protrusion of Figure 1g parallel to the surface 
would require quite a considerable force. 

Systems which behave typically as shown in Figure le 
to lh are considered as exhibiting stickiness, tackiness, 
and spinnability; they have two main characteristics: 

(a) They merge fairly rapidly at room or slightly ele- 
vated temperature and at small pressures. 

(b) They show a certain resistance to forces of stress 
and shear if an attempt is made to separate them again. 

Such systems are in respect to their behavior somewhat 
intermediate between elastic solids and viscous liquids, 
and it is easy to understand that there is a very wide 
range as to the extent each of the two above conditions 
are fufilled. Stickiness, tackiness, and spinnability are to 
a large extent matters of degree, and a small increase in 
temperature or a few per cent. of a plasticizer can very 
distinctly change these characteristic properties of a sub- 
stance. 

In considering the two conditions in more detail, it may 
be first pointed out that the quality of stickiness, tacki- 
ness, or spinnability completely disappears at sufficiently 
low temperatures. A solution of rubber in benzene, which 
is distinctly sticky at room temperatures or slightly below, 
becomes hard and brittle at the temperature of dry ice; 
while, on the other hand, alcohols and glycols show typi- 
cal stickiness at temperatures of about —40° C. which 
in turn disappears again at still lower temperatures. This 
point proves that a certain degree of molecular mobility 
is essential to produce stickiness, which is exactly what 
one would expect in order to fulfill condition (a) above. 

A convenient measure for the ease with which the mole- 
cules of a substance or certain parts of these molecules 
can move and eventually adapt themselves to the influence 
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of an external force (such as the pressure in Figure Ib) 
is the viscosity of the substance. Viscosities are usually 
measured in poises, a unit which was chosen because it 
relates closely to the experimental procedure by which 
the viscosity is determined. For our purposes, however, 
it will be better to have the viscosity expressed by a 
quantity which refers more directly to the molecules them- 
selves and their behavior. This quantity 1s the so-called 
tine of relaxation, which is a measure of the average 
time required by a molecule to relax (by shifting its place 
or by turning around) into an unstrained condition while 
under the influence of an external stress. 
Parte 1. ApproxiMATe Viscositizs AND TIMES OF RELAXATION OF SOME 
Typical MATERIALS 


Y Time of Re- 


Viscosity 7 in laxation in 


Substance Poises Seconds 
li | Sa ROR a a APRS ECE ea Rr aE ee 10-* 10-"* 
nia hares pclae aire eros iath ones Sparen 2xX%10-* 10-% 
SOND TEED <nGp en ene een ae hat 1 ro 
Merl DRIMNUPD os eke niecetsyarein 60,9 01s ae ae aa sh drained ty pga 2X 10! £O-2° 
NE TON ME ob bois oats eeeaeeeedeee x 10- rO- 
Se riRMAM NNR. UI MEREDIRIS he sens coy g spe 6 ofa wc arte aGe 107 - 10% 10-9 
Injection molding compound.............. 2x 10" 10-7 
Glass blowing compound ............... 10° - 108 10-8 


Table 1 shows the values for the viscosities of certain 
typical fluids and the corresponding values for the times 
of relaxation. It can be seen that normal liquids, such 
as pentane or water relax very rapidly (y= 107" sec- 
onds:; »== 10? poises), which is due to the fact that 
small molecules can rotate, oscillate, or shift their position 
ina very short time. In the case of larger molecules, in 
particular those with longer chains, the response of the 
molecules to an external force slows down quite con- 
siderably. Experiments (4. 10, 14, 19) as well as theo- 
retical considerations have shown that the logarithm of 
the viscosity is proportional to the square root of the 
number wv of monomeric links in the chain, 





log y =a -+ bn* F 

For longer chains (7 above a hundred) one can neglect 
the influence of the first term and obtain the logarithm 
of viscosity as being directly proportional to the square 
root of the polymerization degree; chains of a thousand 
links have in the molten state a viscosity that is 1,000 
times higher than chains of a hundred links. Thus the 
above equation represents a very rapid rise in viscosity 
and hence of time of relaxation with chain length. 

If we now consider a certain system, say a solution of 
cellulose nitrate in acetone and start with a very high 
degree of dilution (e.g., 0.5% by weight), we find a vis- 
cosity of about 10' poises and no distinct stickiness. By 
increasing the concentration to 20%, the viscosity rises 
to about 1,000 poises, and a distinct stickiness can be 
observed. At still higher concentrations (about 30%) a 
gel results with a viscosity of about 10° poises, which no 
longer exhibits stickiness or spinnability. Similar obser- 
vations can be made on other very different systems, such 
as natural and synthetic rubber, cellulose derivatives, 
vinyl polymers, inorganic glasses, and asphalt. It seems, 
therefore, that typical stickiness is somehow related to 
viscosities between 100 and 10,000 poises or with re- 
laxation times between 107 and 10+ seconds. The chain- 
like molecules or their parts must have a certain mobility 
in order to fulfill condition (a) and to merge easily with 
each other. But they must not slip too easily along each 
other in order to comply with condition (b), which re- 
quires a certain resistance to stress and shear. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many chain polymers (vinyl derivatives, poly- 
esters, polyhydrocarbons, and rubber) show a range of 
oily consistence | polymerization degree (PD) below 50] 
without stickiness. Then follows a range (PD = 50 to 
300) of a more viscous, typically sticky, and spinnable 
condition, above which (PD higher than 300) the ma- 
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terials become tough and hard and no longer adhere. 

It seems, therefore, that the following condition for 
stickiness, tackiness, or spinnability might be suggested : 
that these phenomena are related to the presence of easily 
movable chain segments or chain ends of an average length 
of about a hundred links (PD = 100). If their length 
is shorter, the chains merge, but their mutual forces are 
too smail to prevent slippage; if their length is much 
greater, the chains adhere considerably to each other, 
and therefore merging 1s not readily accomplished when 
two like samples are brought into contact with each other. 

In order to check the above criteria, let us discuss some 
conditions which (1) favor stickiness, such as: (a) tem- 
perature increase, (b) degradation, (¢) presence of  sol- 
vent or plasticizer: and then some conditions (2) which 
destroy stickiness, such as: (d) temperature decrease, (e ) 
cross-linking and gelation, (f) crystallization. 

(a) Under given conditions, temperature increases the 
Brownian movement of the molecular chains and their seg- 
ments and favors merging. Later—after close connection has 
been established—it may be desirable to decrease the tem- 
perature in order to prevent slippage of the chains along 
each other. This is one principle of welding, soldering, 
and cementing. 

(b) Certain natural and synthetic materials do not ex- 
hibit excessive stickiness because their chains are not iso- 
lated and freely movable, but are somehow bundled up 
and connected with each other. This connection can be 
effected by strong covalent cross-links (in vulcanized or 
evelicized rubber, in certain polybutadiene derivatives ), 
or by hydrogen bridges (in certain proteins and_polya- 
mides), or by strong intermolecular dipole forces (in 
cellulose and polyvinyl derivatives). To render such svs- 
tems sticky it is necessary to break up these connections 
and to make the chain-ends and mobile segments free and 
available for the fulfillment of condition (a). It is well 
known that in many cases a certain amount of degrads 
tion which breaks the bridges and opens the connections 
increases the stickiness and spinnability. 

(c) In the plain (dry and unplasticized) state inter- 
molecular attraction can immobilize the chain-ends and 
attach them to or incorporate them with crystallized areas 
so that their free motion is greatly decreased. The addi- 
tion of a low molecular weight substance such as a solvent 
or a plasticizer, which enters and loosens up mainly the 
uncrystallized or less organized areas of the material, 
decreases locally the viscosity and hence brings about the 
easy mobility of the chain-ends and chain-segments, which 
is necessary to develop. stickiness and spinnability. 
After intimate contact has been established, the removal 
of the solvent prevents the connected chains from slipping 
too easily along each other. This is another principle of 
cementing and glueing 

(d) Temperature decrease after contact has been estab 
lished has already been mentioned under (a) as a means 
of improving resistance to stress or shear. 

(e) Cross-linking (vulcanization) and gelation (dena- 
turation and coagulation) represent the establishment of 
intermolecular connections and hence immobilize movable 
chains or their parts to counteract sticking. 

(f) If two substances are chemically identical or sinn- 
lar, but have different stereochemical configuration, such 
as rubber and gutta percha, or cellulose and starch, then 
the ones with the more puckered or branched chains ( rub- 
ber and starch) are stickier; while the other isomers, 
having straighter chains, which fit easier into a crystal 
lattice and therefore show a preferred tendency for erys 
tallization, are distinctly less sticky (gutta percha and 
If the tendency toward crystallization is de- 
irregular substitution (partial nitration or 


cellulose ). 
creased by 
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a. Homogeneous Degradation 


Long and short chains 


India Rubber World 


No change if treated with a solvent 





Sihiont Short chains disappear 


Fig. 2 


Original sample <r was 
9! - Degradatior 
b. Non-Homogeneous Degradation 
Original sample Sa ei 
3 P Degradation 
wetylation) or by copolymerization or the number of 


iwailable free chain-ends is increased by appropriate 





degradation, a fairly distinct amount of stickiness is de- 
eloped 


This brief review of the most important factors which 


favor and disfavor stickiness seems to be, to a certain 
extent, support for the hypothesis formulated above: 1e., 
and mobile chain-ends 1s some- 


that the presence OF 1fee 


how connected with stickiness and spinnability. 


Tackiness of Rubber 
and Rubber-Like Materials 


Inthe foregoing we have tried to develop a general explana- 
tion for the mechanism of stickiness, tackiness, and spin- 
nability. These properties are all of considerable interest 
for the processing of high polymers in various industries 
and particularly in the manufacture of rubber and rubber- 
like materials. In 
tempt to discuss some 
with natural 


Only few 


the following we shall, therefore, at- 

specific examples in connection 

and synthetic rubbers. 

experiments have been reported which give 

numerical values for the f such materials. 

Griffith and Jones (16) developed an apparatus which 
4 ! 


measurement of the actual 


1 
suckIness Of 


allowed the force required 
to separate two rubber surfaces which had been in con- 
tact for a definite time at a definite temperature and 
under a definite pressure. They investigated samples of 
unvulcanized natural rubber, and their results indicate a 
rather regular dependency of the tackiness on such vari- 


al of mastication and temperature. 
the subject in a 


hence only few numerical data 


] . ' 
Wes as Ue 
Most 


more qualitative 


authors to date have treated 
fashion; 
are available on this subject 

sample of rubber in the swollen state. 
It contains relatively large amount of solvent, which 
surrounds the chains and loosens up the internal structure. 
Chain-segments and ends which are immobilized in the 
valence free to 
move because of the dispersing action of the solvent. 
Therefore the material will be very tacky. If the same 
sample is now shrunk and dried to its natural unswollen 
state, it will be only moderately tacky under normal con- 
ditions as the mobility of the chain-ends 1s now consid- 
erably reduced. If the sample is then stretched, a certain 
amount of crystallization takes place, and the chains be- 
come alined and parallel to the direction of stretch. The 
free chain-ends will nearly all be incorporated in the 
crystalline lattice, and thus hardly any of them will 
he free and available. If the sample finally is frozen in 
this stretched state, a complete stiffening of the struc- 
ture takes place. From these considerations we can see 
why a stretched piece of rubber shows hardly any tacki- 
ness and why, when frozen in that state, it loses all char- 


Let us consider a 


dry state by secondary forces are now 


acteristics of tackiness. 
In the case of butadiene rubber-like materials the situ- 


ation is somewhat different. Such materials are cross 
linked and interwoven, and they therefore 
relatively small number of available end groups, even at 
normal conditions. This cross-linking is presumably re- 
sponsible for their non-sticky character. A somewhat 
similar situation exists in the case of vulcanized rubber. 

From the above examples it would appear that the 
easiest way of obtaining a more sticky behavior would 
be to swell the material with an adequate solvent. This 
point is true in many cases, but it is not a technical solu- 
tion of the question inasmuch as the use of large amounts 
of solvents would be costly and impracticable. 

To produce or increase tackiness one uses either one 
single or a combination of the following three wavs: 
(1) degradation, (2) tackifying binding agents, (3) re- 
duction of cross-linking. 

The tackiness of natural rubber is mainly developed 
during mastication and appears to be nearly always due 
to an oxidation reaction which is followed by a shorten- 
ing of the chains. Light, certain metals, and acids cause 
a similar degradation, but it has been shown by Blake 
and Bruce (5), Esch (9), Garner (14), Morgan (26), 
and others that this degradation occurs rarely or not at 
all in the absence of oxygen. Therefore the influence of 
these substances as well as of light probably catalyzes 
somehow the oxidation reaction. The same seems to be 
true of the tackifying action of certain alkalis (33). At 
times raw rubber, which has been made soft and sticky 
by such degradation procedures, loses most of its tacki- 
ness after a comparatively small fraction of it has been 
removed by some solvent, which does not dissolve the 
main stock. Figures 2a and 2b show the difference be- 
tween the effect of homogeneous and heterogeneous degra- 
dation. It can be seen in Figure 2b that non-homogeneous 
degradation may cause a mixture of long and short chains, 
which exhibits stickiness as long as the short chains are 
present in the sample. As soon as they are removed, 
however, the tackiness decreases to its former value. 

In Figure 2a we have the same number of end groups 
after the degradation as in 2b, and the stock will be tacky 
in both cases. However if both samples undergo treat- 
ment with a solvent or diluent, the material 2b will lose 
its short chains, and the result in this case will be the 
same number of chain ends as before degradation took 
place; hence there will be no increased tackiness. The 
material 2a, however, has no easily soluble short com- 
ponents and therefore will be unaffected by a solvent in 
respect to tackiness, 

Tackiness can also be produced without any degrada- 
tion process by the incorporation of a tackifying agent 
which usually is a resinous compound of relatively short 
chain length. This agent is capable of penetrating and 
opening up the structure of the rubbery material and 
assumes the role which the freely movable chain-ends or 
chain-segments play in a sample with intrinsic stickiness. 

In the case of synthetic rubbers, particularly of poly- 
butadiene derivatives, one is usually dealing with materials 
which are highly cross-linked. To increase their workability 
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and tackiness both degradation and tackifying agents have 
been used. Fabrizieff and Bujko (11), Hagen (17), and 
Reimer (28), have, among others, investigated the degra- 
dation of such systems by oxygen. Much more severe 
conditions have to be used than for natural rubber. How- 
ever, lately, by the use of certain accelerators and cata- 
lysts this oxidative degradation is becoming more and 
more practicable. 

The use of tackifying binding materials is also quite 
common with synthetic rubbers, but usually they are not 
sufficiently effective to produce the required tackiness and 
have to be incorporated under rather severe conditions 
such as heat and pressure. It seems that this incorpora- 
tion is also very frequently accompanied by some oxida- 
tive degradation. The most usual softeners of this type 
are materials such as wood rosin, burgundy pitch, cumar 
resin, etc., all characterized by a medium degree of poly- 
merization and by the presence of reactive groups, which 
increase the specific molar cohesion. .\nderson (2), 
Klebsattel (21), Proske (27), and Sebrell and Dins- 
more (29) have investigated and described such = sub- 
stances and their use. 

It has also been observed that the tackiness of buta- 
diene rubbers, which usually is on the low side, can be 
increased to a certain degree by copolymerization, using 
other hydrocarbons such as isobutylene or styrene. Such 
copolymerization products show slightly better tackiness 
than the pure compounds of corresponding degree of 
polymerization. It may be that the addition of a vinyl- 
type hydrocarbon interferes somehow with the cross-link- 
ing reaction during polymerization and leads to a less 
cross-bonded material. But it must be emphasized that 
even this step does not improve the products to the extent 
that they can be compared with natural rubber. Voge 
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(32) describes some recent developments in the field of 
but diene copolymerization in which cyclohexane, certain 
unsaturated bas and some hydrazine derivatives are 
reported to be used advantageously to increase the sticki- 
ness of the products. 
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Limitation Order No. L-61° 


WHE REAS the shortage of crude rubber tor military re- 
quirements and essential civilian uses has created an ab- 

normal demand for Retreading and Recapping Equipment for 
rubber tires; and 

Whereas the supply of existing Retreading and Recapping 
Equipment, if supplemented by caretul selection of locations 
for small quantities of additional equipment, is adequate to 
satisiy the demand for Retreading and Recapping of Rubber 
Tires; and 

Whereas the production for delivery of Retreading and Re- 
capping Equipment, if unregulated, will duplicate existing fa- 
cilities and thus utilize quantities of scarce and critical ma- 
terials as to which defense requirements have created a short- 
age for defense, private account, and export, and it is neces- 
sary, in the public interest and to promote defense of the 
United States, to take the measures hereinafter set forth, and 
to regulate the production and delivery of Retreading and Re 
capping Equipment. 

Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered that: 
1114.1 Limitation Order L-6l. 
(a) Definitions. For the purpose of this order: 

(1) Person” means any individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, business trust, corporation, governmental cor- 
poration, or agency, or any organized group of per- 
sons, whether incorporated or not. 

“Retreading and Recapping Equipment’ means any 
mechanical device which applies uncured rubber com- 
pound (in the form of camelback, or otherwise) to 
rubber tires for the purpose of renewing the tire tread 
The term includes parts such as_ holders, tables, 
matrices, curing rings and bands, pressure plates, 
molds, steam chambers, and kettle-curing devices, but 
does not include such shop equipment as_ section 
molds, tire repair and spot equipment, tube vulcaniz- 


ty 


1Title 32—National Defense, Chapter IX—-War Production Board. Sub- 
chapter B—Division of Industry Operations. Part 1114—-Rubber Working 
Machinery 


To Regulate Production and 
Distribution of Rubber Tire 
Retreading and Recapping 

Equipment 


ers, tire spreaders, buffers, spacer rings, boilers, cur 
ing rims, regroovers, mandrels, breaker screws, jacks 
or small shop tools such as_ knives, rollers, and 
stitchers 
(b) Restricttons on Manufacture and Distribution. No manutac- 
turer of Retreading and Recapping pela or parts 
therefor, shall produce any such equipme or parts thereto 
except to fill orders rated on a "AS fan ‘Rating Cert 
cate PD-1A issued by the Director of Industry Opera 
tions; and no manutacturer t ng 
and Recapping Equipment, or parts theretor shall sell 
lease, lend, rent, deliver, or otherwise transfer, any new 
Retreading or Recapping Equipment, or parts therefor, 
except to fill orders rated on a Preference Rating Certifi- 
cate PD-1A issued by the Director of Industry Opera 
tions. 
Criteria for Issuing Preference Rating Certificates. In issu 


mn 
rl 


distributor ot Retreadin 


(c) 
ing ratings on Preference Rating eapemag sts the Director 
of Industry Operations will consider the following factors 
to the extent feasible, among nae 
(1) The number and capacity of Retreading and Recap 
ping Equipment tacilities at present available in the 
particular locality 
(2) The anticipated need tor Retreading and Recapping 
Equipment in the particular locality 
(3) The amount of camelback expected to be made avail 
able in the particular locality 
(4) The existence ot orders placed prior to January 28, 
1942, and the amount of work already done on these 
orders. 
(d) Non-applicability to Repatr or Maintenance of Existing 
(Continued on page 42) 





Distributers’ Tire Stocks in the United 
States, January 1, 1942 


He results of the twentieth quarterly survey of re- 

tail stocks of automobile tires and inner tubes, as 

of January 1, 1942, are shown below in comparison 
with summary data for other quarterly surveys. The bases 
and methods described in earlier reports have been used 
in calculating stocks held by the following groups of dis- 
tributers: 1. Individual dealers, including large and small 
retailers. 2. Distributers through oil-company chains 
of filling stations. 3. Manufacturer-owned-and-operated 
stores, mail-order houses, and other important retail 
chains. 


Distributers' Stocks Increase 


A slight increase in distributers’ stocks of tires 1s cus- 
tomary during the fourth quarter of the vear and occurred 
during the final quarter of 1941, although a decline was 
considered likely. Total stocks of casings increased from 
6,478,000 last October 1 to 6,602,000 on January 1, 1942. 
Increases were general except for stocks in company 
stores operated by tire manufacturers; subtracting these 
stocks, the total for remaining distributers increased from 
5,679,000 last October to 6,012,000 January 1, according 
to the summary estimates. 

Sales of casings to consumers during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1941 are calculated at 6,865,000, compared with 
7,663,000 during the final quarter of 1940, a decline of 
10%. Consumer buying in the second and third quarters 
of 1941 set a high record of 26,327,000, an increase of 
24% over the same period of 1940, and the 1941 total of 
39,417,000 was 12% above 1940. 


DETAILS OF CASING STOCKS DURING RECENT QUARTERS 
( Thousands of Casings) 
Year and Month Dealers il Companies Other Total 
1942 
TEREST: Acc cv ae vessaesnic 3,182 1,440 1.980 6,602 
194] 
eee ee 2,933 1,403 2,142 6,478 
Pree ee rt ee 3,372 1,927 2.385 7,684 
i ae 3,367 1,858 2,461 7,686 
jamaery 1 ...... ere 3,248 1,772 2,290 7,310 
1940 
co Se Serres or 3,139 1,790 2,341 7,270 
= ere ere 3,281 1,796 2,982 8,059 
"eee res 3,312 1,755 2,482 7,549 
Vamuary 1... cesccces 2,99¢ 2,000 2,014 7,010 
1939 
PO ssaewesass con's 3,122 1, 2,250 6,859 
July 1. her — 2,900 1,646 2,356 6,902 
April 1 .. Sanat sees 3,018 1,725 2,074 6,817 
January 1 - - y Bf 1,838 1,220 6,493 
Annual average 
S088 i425 .-- 2,844 1,97¢€ 2,031 6,851 
re Seas. 3,399 1,874 2,298 7,571 
193¢ See 3,500 1,650 2,000 7,150 


Stocks of Inner Tubes about Normal 


Stocks of inner tubes in hands of distributers January 
1, 1942, were almost identical with their holdings two years 
earlier and slightly higher than on January 1, 1941. An 
increase over October, 1941, stocks were reported by all 


‘Industrial consultant, Rubber, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


E. G. Holt’ 


classes of distributers except the company-owned stores. 


EstimMaten DistRiBuTERS’ Stocks OF INNER TUBES 
lhousands of Inner Tubes 


Year and Month Dealers Oil Companies Other lota 
1942 
ere eae ee 3,374 1,205 1,933 6,512 
1941 
ROPREE Gai wiles catia es 2,972 1,158 2,014 6,144 
ESE. wiccogs ea wanwas ae 5 By 1,582 1,908 7,007 
BR a cose sakes 3,948 1,561 1,810 7,319 
EN, D505 ara ed esis os 3,290 1,541 i579 6,410 
1940 
COON A cc ut os ca sieae 3,029 1,501 1,754 6,284 
OWRD ieicwwewee aba swear 3,486 1,446 1,799 6,731 
BED (ideas ane dion ska. 3,551 1.487 1,821 6,859 
oe 2 Parsee ee wr eee ae 3,310 1,671 1,532 6,513 
feo 1S a ae Ee aR 3,220 1,40¢€ 1,793 419 
SRS Bi cach sess o4eca Seton 3,206 1,393 1,829 6,428 
LA Fe ree ere 3,460 1,626 1,588 674 
PaOHOIs Occ p ose ae sa 3.445 1,733 1,599 6,777 
Average, W938: 2.6 6okis< ds 3,565 1,908 1739 7,212 


Dealers’ Reported Stocks 

Stocks reported January 1 by 1,171 dealers operating 
1,460 outlets are compared below with stocks reported by 
the same dealers on October 1, when their outlets num- 
bered 1,576. Increased stocks were reported by the larger 
dealers, and there was an overall increase despite lower 
holdings by dealers in the group reporting under 200 cas- 
ings each. 

REPORTED STOCKS OF CASINGS AND TuBES 


October 1, 1941 


Casings reported: Dealers Stores Casings Tubes 
UR ND fis o's nis ss e700 8s 825 900 66,896 82,289 
PD PENS IED ois Gc oo we enw 8.4 209 271 57,236 61,261 
MEE SMO cicueskoeeeeses i37 405 165,837 155,197 

DME: 030% cian ieee 1,171 1,576 289,969 298,747 

SO Pe Cee ‘ane nes 83.8 


Casings reported: January 1, 1942 


TE eee ee eee 825 893 61,037 80,517 
ED es a ss eae asses 209 273 64,147 68,024 
OU Se osndoundcae scene 137 294 189,457 186,114 
RS a suki see eae 1,171 1,460 314,641 334,655 
Other January 1 .. <2... 360 515 112,856 117,796 
Tetel January 1... .2sss 1,531 1,975 427,497 452,451 
MERE tio oss hasiha ys ae AAS 90.9 96.4 


Oil-Company Distributer Stocks 


Comparative figures were received from 30 firms in the 
oil-company distributers’ group; some reports covered 
stocks in central warehouses only ; while others also cov- 
ered stocks in about 16,800 retail outlets. Stocks of cas- 
ings increased slightly, and inner tubes more sharply, 
compared with October 1. 

Or, CoMpany REPORTED STOCKS 


Oct. 1, 1941 Jan. 1, 1942 


OE oie we skboe ed othe et ebebaeneee 30 30 
PD “cL ocogk inne kamnenh seg ONES Cumae eran ne SUS 777,053 797,594 
PD aki Sack a CREO SEA RK POSS) OS EEO ThReuSS DN eee> 651.792 720,881 
Index Numbers: 
ET Eee RTT CEO OT eT TT ee ee ee 85.0 $7.25 
INR S05 Sia coracpa sae eh phe atinel aise a hepa hci : 79.1 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Compression Testing Rubber Compounds 
Used in Submarine Cables 


ON-LEADED rubber-insulated submarine cable has 
always been one of the most interesting and diffi- 
cult types of wire to manufacture. Two distinct 

problems are encountered with regard to the rubber com- 
pounds used; one problem concerns the outer jacket, or 
belt, which may be used to cover the entire cable; the 
other concerns the insulating compound for each of the 
single conductors. 

When laid in deep water, the cable is subjected to 
enormous pressures. The result is a tendency of each 
single wire to cut outward through its individual insula- 
tion, thus destroying or seriously impairing the operation 
of the cable through the entrance of moisture. 

The compound used for the outer jacket is required 
to withstand unusual abuse. While it encounters enor- 
mous pressure in deep water, portions of the same cable 
are often in shallow, rocky locations where it is exposed 
to the danger of being snagged by anchors, cut by keels 
of boats, and in winter subjected to the grinding action 
of ice and sharp rocks. 

Because of these gruelling conditions, and because of 
the difficulty of locating any faults that might occur in 
submarine cable in service, specifications for the rubber 
compounds have continually been made more rigid. One 
of the recent developments has been to establish a stand- 
ard method of test and appropriate limits for resistance 
of rubber compounds to compression cutting. By this 
standard the manufacturer has been enabled to perform 
control tests upon the product as manufactured as well as 
to develop this essential property to an optimal extent in 
stocks which have already proved suitable from the stand- 
point of the many other necessary physica! and electrical 
characteristics. Also, the purchaser can assure himself 
that the wire he receives possesses this property, vital to 
long service. 

Prior to the formulation of this standard, the subject 
of resistance to compression cutting had been treated by 
rule-of-thumb methods, using a sash weight drop or other 
simple test. This satisfactorily showed relative resistance 
to cutting, but the new specifications outlined a standard- 
ized test designed to determine the actual load required 
to shear the cable insulation or jacket. 

The pressure cutting of the single wires outward 
through their insulation could be simulated readily in a 
test. 

The specimen of rubber is forced against a cutting tool 
by a moving steel anvil, one inch in length. The driving 
load is applied to the anvil through a calibrated spring 
which is compressed by a motor-driven screw. Compres- 
sion and the actual shearing load are mechanically re- 
corded on a chart. This machine is described in detail 
by W. L. Holt in Bureau of Standards Research Paper 
RP-674 entitled “Compression Cutting Test for Rubber.” 

It was essential to secure a testing apparatus which 
would be conclusive in results and which would conform 
to standards set up by the customer. For this purpose a 
Scott compression tester of the same type already used by 
a number of laboratories was selected. This machine, 
made by Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I., was in- 
stalled in the A.S.&W. Development & Research Labora- 


1Chemist, American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Henry L. Scott Co. 


Fig. |. Close-up View of Compression-Cutting Tester Used for Tests 


Described in This Article 


tory in a constant temperature chamber. Compounds in 
the development stage are proved here and are checked, 
from order to order, by routine control men to insure 
adherence to specification requirements. 

The Scott compression machine gives its result in the 
form of a “picturized” chart which shows on the vertical 
scale the amount of compression of the specimen and on 
the horizontal the load applied. Because this equipment 
is standardized and has been adopted generally, custom- 
ers’ inspection tests upon our cable coincide virtually 
100% with our charts. There is a minimum of variation 
between results obtained on any two machines, due to the 
fact that the tests are made mechanically, free from the 
element of human variation. 

One further advantage in the physical testing of rubber 
by compression cutting is the ease in preparation of 
samples. The troublesome buffing and gaging of test 
specimens are eliminated, and a dozen compression tests 
can be made in the time necessary to make one tensile and 
elongation test. 

As an example of a modern set of specifications for 
submarine cable jacket and insulation compounds, the 
following are listed: 

BELT OR JACKET COMPOUND 

TENSILE 
Original—3,600 pounds per square inch, 
Aged in oxygen bomb 48 hours at 300 pounds at 70° ( 
must retain 75% of original tensile strength. 
Aged in Geer oven seven days at 70° C.—must 
of original tensile strength. 

ELONGATION 
Unaged—500%. 
Aged in oxygen bomb 48 hours at 300 pounds at 70° C.- 
must retain 75% of original elongation. 
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retain 75% 
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Aged 48 hours in oxygen bomb under 300 pounds’ pressure 
at 70° C.—must retain 80% of original value. 

Aged seven days in distilled H:O at 70° C.—must retain 
80% of original value. 


Our experience with leadless rubber-insulated subma- 
rine cables goes back 40 years or more. These cables, for 
high voltage operation, with their heavy rubber walls were 
not subjected to the same stresses as present-day low- 
capacity signal cable with its thin insulation walls and 
specialized high rubber content insulation. In both cases, 
however, compression testing has enabled us to control 
factory curing to provide the optimum degree of service- 
ability. 

Many hundreds of tests were performed in the process 
of evolving the final compounds which successfully met 
and exceeded the requirements. As the work went on, a 
graphic history of progress was accumulated in the form 
of the charts made on the compression tester. 
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A number of these charts have been selected for illus- 
tration here. 

Chart 1 (Figure 2) shows the test on one of the early 
specimens of jacket compound. It showed good resistance 
to compression cutting, 933, as against a requirement of 
1,000, but failed to meet some of the other specifications. 
( Note the close uniformity of the four samples that were 
‘ested. ) 

Chart 2 is a test on one of the earlier insulating com- 
pounds. This met all the other requirements, but fell short 
of the 650-pound compression cutting requirement by 
about 25%. 

Chart 3 is a check on Chart 2. Ordinarily ali tests 
are made in duplicate, and it can be noted from compari- 
son of these two charts how faithfully the machine re 
produces results, owing to its mechanical operation and 
freedom from the human element. 

Chart 4+ shows a test on an insulating compound which 
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successfully embodied all requirements in the unaged 
state, having an average compression cutting resistance 
of 710 pounds, as against the requirement of 650. 
Chart 5 shows the same compound after 48 hours in 
the oxygen bomb. With an average resistance to cutting 
of 381 pounds in this condition, it has lost but 17.8%, 
gainst an allowable 20 loss for this aging. 
rt 6 shows the above compound after water absorp- 
Resistance to 








tion tests, seven days in water at 70> C 
compression cutting has actually increased from 719 to 
7&6 average, as against an allowable loss of 20%. 

Chart 7 is a test on a jacket compound which in all 
ways met the specifications, having an average compres- 
sion cutting resistance of 1,161 pounds, as against the 
1,000 pounds required. 

Chart & shows the same type of jacket after three 
vears In service, retaining a compression cutting resis- 
tance of 1,087 pounds. 

Chart 9 shows a test upon a commercial grade of insu- 
lation picked up in the field after three vears of service 
which will illustrate a type of compound used before 
adoption of the newer specifications. The 395-pound 
average is considerably below the modern requirements of 
650 pourids less an allowable 20% loss for aging. 

These few charts, from many hundreds of 
Hlustrate graphically why we value so highly the 
picturized method of testing on a machine that assures 
consistent uniformity both between tests made on the 
same machine and also between tests made on our ma- 
chine and that used by the customer. The permanent 
record of each lot of cable shipped is of great conven- 
lence and value in discussing the product with the user. 
as well as enabling us to control our production to utmost 


selected 


tests 


advantage 

In comparison with other commonly used tests, such 
as tensile strength or resistance to abrasion, the compres- 
sion cutting test is less time-consuming and fully as sig- 
nificant, particularly in the case of such a product as is 
No appreciable time 1s required for prep- 
aration of specimens and, as indicated above, the varia- 
ion between individual tests is slight. It is gratifying 
to observe that even an unskilled operator can reproduce 
on the Scott compression tester the results obtained by 
the most skilled technician. 
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Order No. L-61 


(Continued from page 37) 


Equipment, The prohibitions of paragraph (b) hereof shall 
not be construed to restrict the sale, lease, loan, renting, 
delivery or other transfer of parts to be used to repair 
or maintain existing equipment, or equipment delivered 
in accordance with the terms of this Order. 
Apphicabthty of Priorities Regulation No. 1. This Order 
and all transactions affected thereby are subject to the 
provisions of Priorities Regulation No. 1 (Part 944), as 
amended from time to time, except to the extent that any 
provision hereof may be inconsistent therewith, in which 
case the provisions of this Order shall govern. 

(f) Communications to H’ar Production Board. All Communi- 
cations concerning this Order shall, unless otherwise di- 
rected, be addressed to: 

“War Production Board 
Washington, D. C. Ref: L-61” 

(g) Appeals. Any person affected by this Order who considers 
that compliance therewith would work an exceptional and 
unreasonable hardship upon him may appeal to the Di- 
rector ot Industry Operations, Washington, D. C., Ref: 
L.-61, setting forth the perttnent facts and the reason he 
considers he is entitled to relief. The Director of Indus- 
try Operations may thereupon take such action as he 
deems appropriate. 

(h) Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision 

of this Order, or who by any act or omission falsifies 

records to be kept or intormation to be furnished pur- 
suant to this Order, may be prohibited from receiving 
further deliveries of any Material subject to allocation, 
and such further action may be taken as is deemed appro- 
priate, including a recommendation for prosecution under 

Section 35(a) of the Criminal Code (18 U.S.C. 80). 

Reports. Manufacturers of Retreading and Recapping 

Equipment shall file such monthly and other reports with 

the Division of Industry Operations as shall from time to 

time be requested by said Division. 

Effective Date. This Order shall take effect immediately 

and shall continue in effect until revoked by the Director 

ot Industry Operations. 
Issued this llth day of March, 1942 
J. S. KNow ison 
Director of Industry Operations 


rf 
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Other Mass Distributers’' Stocks 


(Continued from page 38) 

Reports were received from six tire manufacturers, 
operating 2,206 outlets (2,257 last October) showing 
company store stocks of 589,911 casings and 642,517 
tubes. Casings stocks were reduced 26% and tube stocks 
14%, below October 1, 1941. These stocks are also in- 
cluded in manufacturers’ stocks reported by The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Additional reports were received from nine other mass 
distributers, operating 2,191 retail outlets (and/or doing 
a mail-order business). Their stocks of tires and tubes in- 
creased 50,000 and 26,000 respectively, during the quarter 
ended January 1, 1942. 

Mass DistRiIBUTERS’ REPORTED STOCKS 
Oct. 1, 1941 Jan. 1, 1942 


Number of firms ......... SE re reer er eis 15 15 
SAUER ei Ane carat ss laid wind © eh mitsin kip minuets oe eer ark's 4,443 4,397 
Casings See etl ous oad hile ible BS HOE aa Es 2,130,134 1,970,92¢ 
MIRE SiGe sees tem Mae eGR beak suawsieae awe aes 2,007,528 1,928,33¢ 


The total January 1 stocks of this group, estimated in 
summary tables, include a small allowance for a firm 
which reported Jast October, but not in the current survey. 

The support of The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., the assistance of the National Association of Inde 
pendent Tire Dealers, and the prompt cooperation of 
dealers, oil-company distributers, manufacturers, and 


other mass distributers in submitting data used in this re- 
port are gratefully acknowledged. 
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German Patents Relating to Vinyl 


Polymers—V 


HE chlorination of vinyl chloride is the subject of 

patent (22). A polyvinyl chloride, obtained by 

any of the well-known methods is dissolved or 
suspended in a suitable liquid and then subjected to the 
action of Cl. When the chlorination has reached the de- 
sired stage, a fact which determines the product’s proper- 
ties, the product is separated from the solvent either by 
distillation or precipitation followed by filtration, and the 
polymer depolymerized. This latter is accomplished by 
heating the polymer to the proper temperature. The pro- 
duct is a white powder suitable for many technical uses, 
e.g., photographic and other films, sheets as glass substi- 
tutes, foils for packaging, insulation, etc., impregnating 
material for fabrics, and thermoplastics. 

The use of styrol polymers is handicapped by the fact 
that articles such as films, plates, etc., made from it de- 
velop cracks. Their prevention is the subject of patent 
(23), whereby cracking and other deterioration of styrol 
polymers is inhibited by adding during or before the 
polymerization 5 to 10% of a diphenyl chloride prefer- 
ably pentachlorodiphenyl. 

Further improvements in the procedure described in 
(2)? are described in patent (24). It covers polymerization 
of an ethylene-a-B-dicarboxylic acid and a polymerizable 
compound having an olefinic double bond, e.g., maleic 
acid and styrol, is conducted in the presence of a suitable, 
non-interfering resin, fat, oil, or wax, particularly colo- 
phonium. Thus the resin is heated to 100-120° C., and 
to the molten mass is added slowly the styrol, or similar 
substance, and the maleic acid, whereupon the whole is 
heated to 130-140° C. The so-obtained products are su- 
perior, and their technical uses manifold. 

A method for the preparation of new valuable syn- 
thetic resins is described in patent (25). According to 
this method mixtures of mono- or polyolefinobenzenes 
or mono- or polyolefinonaphthalenes, e.g., styrol divinyl- 
benzene, vinylnaphthalene, etc., and unsaturated ketones 
having an olefinic linkage conjugated to the keto group, 
e.g., vinylmethyl ketone, methylene-ethylmethyl ketone, 
benzalacetone, etc., are polymerized together in any of the 
well-known ways. The reaction is promoted by oxygen 
yielding substances. The resulting products have all the 
good qualities of resins from unsaturated hydrocarbons 
and of resins from unsaturated ketones. The properties 
of the final product are controlled by regulating the re- 
spective amounts of the reactants. 

The suitability of isobutylene polymerization products as 
plasticizers is the subject of patent (26). Isobutylene poly- 
mers are advantageously used as plasticizers for rubber chlo- 
ride, as well as polymers of styrol, butadiene, vinyl chlo- 
ride, etc. They reduce remarkably the brittleness and 
rigidity of these substances and noticeably increase their 
resistance to water, acid, alkali, oxygen, chlorine, SO,, 
and other chemicals. The above substances, when mixed 
with isobutylene polymers, can be used as lacquers, insu- 
lators, coating material, adhesives, etc. 


: For details on patents see end of this article. 
*See Inp1a Rupper Worip, Mar. 1, 1942, p. 571. 
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Patent (27) indicates a method for the preparation of 
synthetic substances from polyvinyl chloride and conden- 
sation products of polyhydric alcohols with polybasic 
acids. Glycerol, phthalic acid, and glycol esters of dibasic, 
aliphatic acid are condensed. The condensation product is 
mixed with a vinyl chloride polymer, a-cellulose, and Ti0,, 
and the whole masticated in a rubber kneading machine at 
an elevated temperature. The product can be then heat 
pressed. Besides the mentioned compounds other similar 
ones can be used for the condensation reaction. The 
properties of the products are determined by the com- 
ponents and their relative quantities. 

New, hard, elastic thermoplastics are obtained as de- 
scribed in (28). Mixed polymers of vinyl esters and 
acrylic acid esters, preferably taken in equal amounts, are 
dissolved in an organic solvent or made into an aqueous 
dispersion and saponified. For this process it is advisable 
to start with equimolecular quantities of vinyl acetate and 
methylacrylic ester. The saponification can be done with 
acid and an alkali or with the latter alone. The product 
is suitable to be hot-pressed, made into films, thread, etc. 

A method for producing plastic masses from paraffin 
compounds and a polysulphide are described in (29). A 
functional paraffin, e.g., CH,O, hexamethylenetetramine, 
or propane, butane, pentane dihalides, etc., is dispersed in 
water and treated with a soluble polysulphide in the pres- 
ence of Mg(OH), or an insoluble alkaline earth hydrox- 
ide. To avoid a too-violent reaction it is preferable to add 
the paraffin slowly to the hot polysulphide. The product 
is then washed and coagulated with an alkali. Before 
the coagulation a protective colloid, preferably of a pro- 
tein character, albumin, gelatin, casein, etc., is added. Phe 
product freed of all soluble salts is then masticated in a 
rubber kneading machine. At this time can be added the 
usual fillers. 

Patent (30) gives a method for the preparation of 
polyvinyl esters. Monomeric esters of vinyl alcohol, of 
which the acid component is an alkylated oxyacid, e.g., 
vinylmethoxyacetate, vinylethoxyacetate, vinylmethoxy- 
butyrate, etc., are polymerized in the usual way. To avoid 
overpolymerization the reaction is conducted in the pres- 
ence of a suitable solvent. The monomers are produced 
by the action of acetylene on the respective carboxylic acid. 
This reaction is conducted with the aid of catalysts in the 
usual way. These esters are quite important as plasticizers 
for acetyl cellulose. 

This patent (31) deals with incorporating fibrous ma- 
terials into thermoplastic substances. To an aqueous sus- 
pension of a fibrous material, e.g., cellulose, asbestos, com- 
minuted leather, etc., is added an aqueous dispersion of a 
polymerized styrol, preferably a polymerized @-meta- 
styrol. The mixture is intimately mixed, e.g., in a hol- 
lander, and the polymer either precipitated on the fiber 
or the mixture simply evaporated. The product is then 
finished on rolls or calender into plates or sheets. The 
process can be carried out entirely on paper mill equip- 
ment. If desired, the styrol can be mixed with disper- 
sions or solutions of new or regenerated rubber, asphalt, 
pitch, natural or synthetic resins, etc. The finished prod- 
uct has many superior properties and for some purposes 
surpasses a similar product made with latex. 

A method for increasing the viscosity of polyvinyl 
alcohols is given in (32). According to this method, 
the viscosity of polyvinyl alcohols or their derivatives is 
appreciably increased even by small quantities of boron 
compounds such as H,BO,, its anhydride as well as its 
organic and inorganic salts. Besides the change in viscos- 
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ity the boron compounds induce no other chemical 
changes and affect none of the other desirable properties. 

Heavy metal salts of polymerized carboxylic acids are 
described in (33). Polymerized carboxylic acids contain- 
ing several hydroxyls, or the alkali salts of such acids 
are caused to react with water soluble heavy metal salts. 
The precipitate is filtered and washed free of electro- 
lytes. These water insoluble salts are soluble in weakly 
alkaline solutions of, e.g., alkali hydroxides, alkali car- 
bonates, and nitrogenous bases such as ammonia, tri- 
ethanolamine, etc. Suitable polycarboxylic acids are the 
polymers of acrylic acid, mixed polymers of maleic acid 
anhydride and styrol, fumaric acid and styrol, vinylbuty] 
ether and maleic anhydride, etc. The uses of these heavy 
metal salts are many; thus the Hg and Bi containing 
salts, are used as medicinals ; those containing Ag, Pb, or 
Cl are used for photographic purposes; Pb salts are valu- 
able in the X-ray technique; while Fe, Ag, and Cu salts 
are used electrotechnically. 

Valuable saponification products from mixtures of 
polyvinyl esters with fatty oils are described in patent 
(34). According to it, mixtures of polyvinyl esters and 
fatty oils, e.g., vinyl acetate and stand oil, are saponified 
in any of a variety of methods between room and boiling 
temperature. Substances which promote the reaction can 
be added. Among such substances are polyvinyl al- 
cohol, gelatin, dextrose, starches, and in some in- 
stances, soaps, Turkey red oil, and others. Depending 
on the parent material, auxiliary substances used, and 
temperature employed, the product has different quali- 
ties. The products are valuable dispersants and wet- 
ting agents; and are used for sizing and finishing textiles ; 
as thickeners for paint; in printing inks and India ink; 
and in combating plant parasites. 

A way to improve the mechanical properties of poly- 
vinyl chloride products is given in patent (35). The 
method is simple, and the mechanical properties of foils 
and sheets made from polyvinyl chlorides are remarkably 
improved. The method consists in steeping the solidified 
sheet or foil for two to ten hours in an organic solvent 
which does not attack the polyvinyl chloride, but which 
extracts from it any residues of solvent or softener which 
were used in its preparation. Among the compounds 
having this beneficial influence on polyvinyl chlorides are 
MeOH, BuOH, cyclohexanone, benzene, etc. 

A polymerization method whereby insoluble products 
are obtained is described in patent (36). The degree of 
polymerization is determined by the chosen procedure. 
Thus if the reaction is influenced by heat, the degree of 
polymerization is 50 to 200, and the product is readily 
soluble. On the contrary, if the reaction 1s allowed to 
proceed slowly and at ordinary temperatures, the solu- 
bility is greatly diminished, and the product only swells. 
By the addition of divinyl benzene to styrol a polymer is 
obtained which is completely insoluble, and even the swell- 
ing can be inhibited if the mght amount of the divinyl 
benzene is added. 

This patent (37) gives a new method for the prepara- 
tion of polyvinyl esters readily soluble in organic solvents. 
Hitherto for the saponification of polyvinyl esters were 
used only high-molecular acids, viz., colophonium, pine 
rosin, copal, synthetic resins, stearic acid, etc. By the 
new method the saponification succeeds also with low- 
molecular acids, e.g., formic, propionic, butyric, etc., acids 
provided they are used in considerable excess, and if 
necessary with a catalyst. 

Patent (38) describes a method for the preparation of 
technically valuable salts of a carboxylic acid polymer and 
a heterocyclic base. These salts are obtained by the action 
of the polycarboxylic acid on the free base or via meta- 
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thesis of the respective salts. If the resulting salt is in 
soluble in the reaction medium, it is simply filtered and 
washed; otherwise it is precipitated and subsequentl, 
washed free of electrolytes. The products are of a col 
loidal nature and can be used as such or they can be 
formed into foils, filaments, plates, ete. They can be 
molded by spraying or pressing or they can be spun. They 
are valuable for medicinal uses, both external and internal, 
and for pest control. They are serviceable for paints and 
lacquers as well as filter aids, and many other uses. 

Thallous salts of carboxylic acid polymers are prepared 
and utilized as described in (39). The salts are pre- 
pared by the action of the free polycarboxylic acid, pref 
erably polyacrylic acid, on the dissolved TI salts, or by 
metathesis using an alkali salt of the polymer. Other 
polymers too can be advantageously used, e.g., mixed 
polymers of styrol and maleic anhydride, fumaric acid 
and styrol, vinylbutyl ether and maleic acid anhydride, 
etc. These Tl salts are water soluble without the aid of 
alkalis. This property makes them very valuable for uses 
where the presence of alkalinity is injurious, e.g., matrices 
for Zn, Al, or Cu. These salts are also used for making 
protective coatings on substances susceptible to alkalinity. 

‘hey also can be made into plates, foils, films, and simi- 
lar goods. 

Synthetic materials having the properties of rubber are 
prepared according to (40) by treating alkyldithiosul- 
phuric acids or their salts with NH,, alkali, or alkaline 
earth polysulphide. Suitable acids for this purpose are 
ethylenedithiosulphuric acid, diethyl-8,8’-dithiosulphuric 
acid ether, propane-2-hydroxy-1,3-dithiosulphuric acid, 
1,4-dithio-2-butene sulphuric acid. The mixture of the 
two components can be emulsified with albumin, soaps, 
isopropylnaphthalenesulfonic acid, and then coagulated 
with salts or weak acids. The emulsion can also be mixed 
with latex wherefrom is obtained a homogeneous plastic 
body. The plasticity of the product is determined by the 
nature of the thiosulphuric acid and the amount of S in 
the polysulphide. The product can be worked like rubber 
except no S needs to be added when vulcanized. 
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enderson on Rubber Supplies and Needs 


WANT to thank the Committee for responding so promptly 

to my suggestion for an early public hearing on the gravity 

ot the rubber supply. I believe this Committee can perform 
a yreat public service by bringing to the attention of the 
cei people the situation which they face in the months 
to come. 

| expect shortly to present the statistics of the over-all 
United Nations’ supplies and requirements, but the item of 
greatest importance to the owners of 30 million automobiles 
in this country cannot be presented in this statistical table 
because to date we have been unable to allocate even a single 
pound of new crude rubber for new tires or recapping of 
those which are now on the cars. That means starkly and 
simply that the majority of these cars are likely to be laid up 
when their present tires are worn out and the ingenuity of 
their owners has been exhausted. 

We will not only have to do without tires, but we will also 
be without a multitude of other rubber articles which have 
become essential parts of standards of life. 

I am not trying to scare anyone unnecessarily. I am simply 
attempting to develop public understanding and recognition 
of the hard cold facts. 

I should like to give you first the crude rubber outlook for 
the next three years as we found it to be a few weeks ago 
when it became apparent that further shipments from the 
Far East could not be expected. It must be kept in mind 
that 98% of our rubber supply comes normally from the areas 
which the Japs have already overrun or are threatening. 

Table A indicates that at the current rate of use of rubber 
the United Nations would have had net stocks at the end of 
this vear of only 278,000 tons and faced a complete exhaustion 
of stockpiles by the end of March of next year. 


-TasLe A. Unitep Nations CrupeE RuBBeR OUTLOOK 


1942 1943 1944 
Supply——New Supplies during Year 
Crude Rubber SHiPMeNnts: .....0.05.0 6% sescecccs 434,000 135,000 98,000 
BUN HI@RIC: PCIIMIOK ein isis 51016:4'5: 47000 0 lo'e' 8 t1009) «0-550 25,000 165,000 362,000 
Ue Se Aa WHE NGUANMING: Sc. sloieie. ds cule reielaces 1,000 5,000 


459,000 301,006 465,000 


Demand—United States Military Forces, Lend- 


Lease, South American Export .......... 409,000 617,000 617,000 
RG Se PCAMAMEONR shai gwd caenne oso see es reese 200,000 165,000 165,000 
Rest: Of NOn-Axis: WOOP). 605.0:5425:c<ascee:00s 265,000 265,000 265,000 


874,000 1,047, 000 ti 047,000 
Deficit Deficit Deficit 


Result—-Supply Minus Demand .............. 415,000 746,000 582,000 
; Deficit 
Total Stocks at Beginning of Year.......... 693,000 278,000 468,000 

“Deficit Deficit 

Net Stocks End of Year for Next Year....... 278,000 468,000 1,050,000 


It was necessary, therefore, to consider what relief might 
be obtained from an increase in the actual delivery of syn- 
thetic in the amount of 300,000 tons in 1943 and 600,000 tons 
in 1944. Table B presents this picture. It indicates that as 
far as the crude rubber picture is concerned we would still 
have exhausted our stockpile by May of 1943. 


Table B. Unitev Nations Crepe Rueper OuTLOoK 


1942 1943 1944 
Supply——New Supplies during Year 
Crude Rubber Shipments: 5.6.6.6 3 66006-64800 434,000 135,000 98,000 
Synthetic NES ees Cy ose ce sed + eelew ere 25,000 300,000 600,000 
Ss. MERON SIMAGINO® eieidicidas's 2404 se ones os 1,000 5,000 


459,000 436,000 703,000 


Demand—United States Military Forces, Lend- 
Lease, South American Export .......... 409,000 617,000 617,000 
CORRES GO IRS RS ee er Pe ee ee 200,000 165,000 = 165,000 


Rest of Nos-Axis World 2... 66 6scccects cee 265,000 265,000 265,000 


874,000 1,047,000 1,047,000 
Deficit Deficit Deficit 


Result—Supply Minus Demand .............. 415,000 611,000 344,000 
} ; a Deficit 
lotal Stocks at Beginning of Year.......... 693,000 278,000 333,000 


; Deficit Deficit 
Net Stocks End of Year for Next Year....... 278,000 333,000 677,000 


The Requirements Committee of the War Production Board 


1Statement by I.eon Henderson, Administrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and Director, Division of Civilian Supply, War Production Board, 
before the Senate Committee Investigating National Defense Activities on 
March 5, 1942. 
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with this stark picture in mind therefore was compelled to 
cut down the allocations to all classes of users in the united 
nations picture by 25%, effective immediately. The effect of 
this drastic action is shown in Table C. 


Tasce C. Unitep Nations Crupe Russer OvuTLooK 


; ; : 1942 1943 1944 
Supply—New Supplies during Year 
Crude Rubber Shipments .................. 434,000 135,000 98,000 
a re 25,000 300,000 600.000 
3 ee Er See 1,000 5,000 


459,000 436,000 703,000 


Demand—United States Military Forces, Lend- 


Lease, South American Export .......... *306,750 *462,750 *462,750 
| RAS S87 111 RAPS oa er *150,000 *123,750 *123,750 
Rest of Non-Axis World ............ccc00. *198,750 *198,750 *198,750 


*655,500 *785,250 *785,250 


Deficit Deficit Deficit 


Result—Supply Minus Demand .............. 196,500 349,250 82,250 
Total Stocks at Beginning of Year.......... 693,000 496,500 147,250 
Net Stocks End of Year for Next Year....... 496,500 147,250 65,000 


*Showing effect of a 2 


5% reduction in demand which will be met. 
t 

It will be obvious to the Committee that only in this way 
can the lack in production of synthetic be linked to our crude 
rubber stockpile in order to meet the requirements of the 
United Nations for the next three years. 

Let me point out again that in none of these three tables does 
the allocation for United States civilian purposes as yet pro- 
vide any rubber for any of the 30 million passenger cars which 
are now in operation here. I think the Committee will agree 
with me that the action taken to freeze all existing stocks of 
tires was well justified and that instead of the situation im- 
proving it has become increasingly grave. 

Frankly, I believe it will almost require a miracle to secure 
the amount of synthetic rubber—300,000 tons in 1943 and 
600,000 tons in 1944—shown in that table. If the miracle 
doesn’t occur, if the synthetic rubber plants aren’t completed 
on schedule, our situation will be immeasurably worse. 

Now don’t be misled by the apparent magnitude of the 
supply and demand figures in table C. Remember, first, that 
they cover not only the United States, but also all the other 
nations on “our side.” Furthermore, we cannot become heart- 
ened by the fact that this table indicates a small balance of 
rubber of some kind still available at the end of 1944. That 
balance can be achieved only by the blanket reduction of 25% 
in both military and civilian consumption below their previ 
ously estimated essential requirements. 

Now the table shows civilian consumption of 150,000 tons 
in 1942, and of 123,750 tons in 1943 and 1944. What do such 
totals mean in terms of our civilian economy? 

In the first place, let me give you an idea of what has al- 
ready been done by way of drastic curtailment of civilian 
uses of rubber, exclusive of the great amount which formerly 
went for new automobile tires and tubes. In the base period 
which was April 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941, this averaged 
around 17,440 tons a month. The alloc ation of rubber for this 
category of civilian needs totals about 5,300 tons, which 
means that we have already accomplished a curtailment of 
11,940 tons a month, which was taken out of civilian goods 
other than tires. I had hoped that this was as deep a cut 
in civilian life as we could go. In fact, I had hoped that 
we could find some available crude for class B trucks and 
for the most essential of passenger automobiles. However 
the Committee will see that with our allotment of 10,000 tons 
per month beginning in April we tace another deficit, be- 
cause our class A trucks now require 6,500 tons and the 
March non-tire uses are 5,500. In other words, before we can 
begin thinking of anything for any passenger-car automobile 
in this country and anything in the way of crude rubber for 
class B trucks, we first must find ways to cut 2,000 more tons. 
In order to keep in operation any substantial number of essen- 
tial cars now classified in our A and B tire lists, another 500 
tons a month is required, and in order to maintain on a dras- 
tically reduced operation basis class B trucks another 150 
tons a month is needed just for camelback. To sum up, as 
we face the situation today, the existing civilian uses must be 
cut 2,650 tons a month at least. 

Thus far, I haven’t mentioned reclaim rubber. To many 
people this seems to offer salvation. But the most important 
(Continued on page 48) 





Agreement Establishing Maximum Prices 
for Waterproof Rubber Footwear 


f waterproot rubber footwear prices 1s 
success of the war effort. Such products 
les of mass consumption, purchased in 
and middle-income groups. The Price 
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Administrator and the undersigned manutacturer desire to 
cooperate in Pigg unwarranted increases in the cost of 
this commodity to the consumer. The undersigned manufac- 


turer desires ti at this accomplished by a volun- 
tary agreement rather than by a maximum price regulation 
or order, and the Price Administrator has expressed his will- 
ingness to enter into such an agreement 


objective be 


+ 


In view of the toregoing and other considerations, it 1s 
agreed between the Price Administrator and the undersigned 
manufacturer, pursuant to Section 5’ of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as follows: 

1. The undersigned manufacturer will not sell, offer to sell, 
deliver, or transfer, any waterproof rubber footwear, ie luced 
after February 11, 1942, at a price per pair in excess of the 
tollowing 























Ty Price per Pai 
soots 
Men's S $2.7 
Women’s Sh« 2.30 
Men's Stormking 4.05 
Men's Hi Bi oe 4.65 
Pacs 
Men's 12” Toplace Pac eee 3.21 
Men's Lumber Overs, Half Heel (rubber part only) eee 2.01 
Arctics 
Men’s 5-Buckle weight Bal 15 
Men's 4-Buckle we t Bal . 2.75 
Men’s 4-Buckle mweight Blucher ; Oe ‘ Be 
Men’s 4-Buckle-Height Lightweight Bal-Rubber 
Buckle ; : : 5 : ean 2.3( 
ghtweight Ba 2.06 
Lightweight r c 1.8 
e-Height Lig l-Rubber 
2.0 
1.89 
vhtweig Bal-Clott 2.65 
Gaiter 
Won s 2-Snap-Heig Rubber 
Sna 1.15 
t Slide 1.50 
Misses’ 2-Snap Rubber 1.12 
Child's Sn Rubbe 1.09 
Rubbers 
Men's Worl s, Sto s and/or Semi-Storms ioe 
Boy's Work ) Storms and/or Semi-Storms. ; 1.20 
Men’s Storms and/or 8S. A. Overs (full lined)... ; 1.10 
Boy’s Storms and Overs (full lined 1.0 
Youth’s Storms and Overs (full lined 53 ; 
Women’s Overs (full lined Seer .88 
Growing Girl’s Storms (full Jined RX 
Misses’ (full line SO 
Child's (full lines 3 
Womer s 5 
Severe Occupationa 
Men’s k Short Boo ] 
Men's k Short Steel Toe Bor 65 
Men’s k Shor irefighter Bo« [5.2 Felt) ae ame 4 
Men's ack Stormking Firefighter Boot (¢ FS) SR) 5 s<% 6.15 
Men’s Black Hip Boot : : 5 5.05 
- Blz Stee Toe Boot 5.55 
Blz Boot : 12.00 
Bl ice Mine Pac ; 4.15 
Bl: ace Mine Pac, Steel Toe 4.65 
Blac Shoe 3.00 
J B a c Shoe, Steel Toe 3.50 
Men's Bla Two-Buckle Perfections Pe ree 2.80 
2. The maximum prices set forth in paragraph 1 are to 
Section 5. In carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Administrator is 
authorized to confer with producers, processors, manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers, and other groups having to do with commodities, and with rep- 


resentatives and associations thereof, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
and to enter into voluntary arrangements or agreements with any such 
persons, groups, or associations relating to the fixing of maximum prices, 
the issuance of other regulations or orders, or to other purposes of this 
Act, but no such arrangement or agreement shall modify any regulation, 
order, or price schedule previously issued which is effective in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 2 or Section 206. The Attorney General shall 
be promptly furnished with a copy of each such arrangement or agreement 


apply only when the article or articles in question are the best 
quality line produced under the restrictions on rubber con 
sumption promulgated by the War Production Board. 

3. Fourteen days after the signing of this agreement. the 
undersigned manufacturer agrees to submit to the Office of 
Price Administration all specifications and physical data _re- 
lating to this quality of waterproof rubber ivareane manutfac- 
tured by him. If, upon the receipt of these specifications and 
physical data, the Price Administrator does not deem the 
article or articles in question to be best quality merchandise, 
produced under the restrictions on rubber consumption 
promulgated by the War Production Board, he shall, after 
consultation with the manufacturer, designate a maximum 
price or prices. The undersigned manufacturer agrees not to 
sell, offer for sale, deliver, or transfer the article or articles 
in question at a price or prices in excess of those so desig- 
nated by the Administrator. If the undersigned manufacturer 
reduces the rubber content of any article by more than 10% 
from the specifications submitted or makes any other sub- 
stantial change in the product, he shall consult with the Office 
of Price Administration before selling, offering to’ sell, deliv- 
ering, or transferring such products. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall not be applicable to waterproof rubber foot- 
wear produced prior to February 11, 1942. 

4. It is further agreed that the undersigned manufacturer will 
not sell, offer to sell, deliver, or transfer, any waterproof rubber 
footwear produced prior to February 11, 1942, at net prices in 
excess of pen charged on December 3, 1941. Ten days after 
the signing of this agreement, the undersigned manufacturer 
shall file with the Office of Price Administration all price lists 
in effect on December 3, 1941, which shall be signed by the 
perties hereto and become part of this agreement. 

Ten days after the signing of this agreement the under- 
denen manufacturer agrees to file with the Office of Price 
Administration all trade, cash, quantity, advance buying, and 
other discount schedules, freight alowances and rebates, post- 
age allowances and rebates, and/or any other deductions from 
the list price generally in effect on December 3, 1941. He 
further agrees to maintain in effect all such deductions from 
the list price. A list of all such deductions shall be signed by 
the nantes hereto and become part of this agreement. 

6. The undersigned manufacturer further agrees not to add 
to the prices specified herein any service charge or charges, 
except that he may add a service charge of five ($0.05) cents 
per pair on any order amounting to six (6) pairs or less. How- 
ever, the provisions of this paragraph shall not be used as a 
means of evading the maximum prices established by this 
agreement. 

The undersigned manutacturer further agrees to file with 
the Office of Price Administration any price list or lists of prod- 
ucts covered by this agreement that are submitted to any 
of “s customers or prospective customers. 

The undersigned manufacturer agrees to file with the 
Office of Price Administration, at the request of the Admin- 
istrator, all available specifications, and physical data relating 
to waterproof rubber footwear manufactured by him. 

9. Waterproof rubber footwear may be sold, offered for sale, 
delivered, or transferred at a price less than that specified 
herein. 

10. This agreement shall be effective immediately upon sig- 
nature and will remain in full force and effect for a period of 
ninety (90) days therefrom. In the event that the under- 
signed manufacturer wishes to terminate this agreement be- 
fore that time, he may do so by giving notice in writing to 
the Administrator thirty (30) days in advance. Such notice 
will not be effective until it is — at the Office of the 
Administrator in Washington, D. C 

11. Unless the undersigned manufacturer notifies the Ad- 
ministrator in writing of his desire to terminate this agree- 
ment, at least fifteen (15) days before the date of termination 
thereof, he shall be Pie to have agreed to renew each pro- 
vision of this agreement, including this provision, for a period of 
ninety (90) days from the termination date thereof. Such 
notice will not be effective until it has been received at the 
Office of the Administrator in Washington, D. C. 

12. Any provision of this agreement may be automatically 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Guayule Rubber Production Project Launched 


HE Forest Service and the Bureau of Plant Industry 

—following instructions from Secretary of Agricul- 

ture Claude D. Wickard—are proceeding with a 
program for government production of guayule rubber in 
the Western Hemisphere and for investigating the possi- 
bilities of other rubber-bearing shrubs. Other bureaus of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Secretary 
Wickard stated, will be called upon for such additional 
technical information and assistance as is necessary. 

This action followed immediately passage of the so- 
called guayule rubber production act (S. 2282) by Con- 
gress and its signature by the President. 

The assignment of the action program for guayule pro- 
duction was given to the Forest Service, Secretary 
Wickard said, because of the wide experience of that 
bureau in the operation of nurseries for the production 
of forest trees and some shrubs and grasses and in mak- 
ing extensive field plantations throughout a large part of 
the United States. The Prairie States Forestry Project 
of the Forest Service, which has established 16,000 miles 
of shelterbelts on 22,000 farms in the Prairie States 
since 1935, has also involved many of the operating prob- 
lems which will be met in the guayule undertaking. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry, the Secretary added, 
is charged with responsibility for making the essential 
technical investigations relating to the production of crops 
of guayule and the rubber-producing possibilities of other 
shrubs. It has studied guayule and its rubber producing 
possibilities for many years and is prepared to continue 
research on the plant as well as on the possible use of 
other rubber-bearing plants in the Western Hemisphere, 
as provided in the act (S. 2282). ; 

“It is recognized that the project authorized by the 
legislation just enacted, is not in itself an immediate solu- 
tion of the nation’s rubber supply problem,” Secretary 
Wickard explained. “The law limits field plantings of 
guayule to 75,000 acres, which is about all that can be 
accomplished by the Spring of 1943 with seed which 1s 
available at present, but once the project is under way, 
there will be opportunity for expansion if needed.” 

Guayule, according to officials called upon by the Secre- 
tary, is a slow-growing shrub native to limestone slopes 
of north central Mexico and the Big Bend area of Texas. 
Commercial shipments of wild guayule rubber have been 
made from Mexico for many years. Production of such 
wild rubber, however, is not expected to exceed 10,000 
tons annually, provided the areas where it grows are so 
managed that only mature plants are taken and enough 
shrubs are left to insure natural restocking. 

The nucleus of the government’s undertaking already 
exists in the properties and processes developed by the 
Intercontinental Rubber Co. in its production of guayule 
for many years from the wild shrub in Mexico and ex- 
perimentation with cultivation of guayule in California 
and at other points in the Southwest. The act authorizes 
the Department of Agriculture to acquire this company’s 
seed supplies, processes, and facilities for “not to exceed 
$2,000,000.” An agreement has been reached for purchase 
of these properties at a cost of $1,721,235. 

Domestication of the guayule was first attempted in 
Mexico in 1907; experiments subsequently were extended 
to this country, and the work centered at the Salinas, 
Calif., headquarters, where there are now 577 acres of 
growing shrubs, four years old or older, and a factory 
for the extraction of the rubber. Long years of experi- 
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mentation coupled with the development of specialized 
machinery for seed collecting, growing, harvesting, and 
manufacturing the guavule have characterized the devel- 
opment. 

Uncertain market prices for plantation Para rubber 
discouraged any large extension of guayule acreage in 
this country in the past, it is said. The wild shrub of 
Mexico yields from 8 to 12% of rubber, dry weight, but 
has a resin content of about 20% so that it has brought 
only about 80% of the normal price for plantation rubber 
from the Malay States and the East Indies. 

As part of the effort to grow guavule under cultivation 
more than a thousand different strains have been studied, 
and among 100 still under observation, selections have 
been made which after four years in the field vield 20% 
of rubber based on dry weight of the shrubs, and with a 
resin content in the extracted rubber of 16%. De- 
resination of the rubber is not practiced at present. be- 
cause the resin is not disadvantageous when the product 
is used for special purposes, the needs for which are 
limited. Increased use would require deresination—such 
deresinated rubber as tested by American tire manufac- 
turers being reported equal in quality to high-grade plan- 
tation rubber and requiring no changes in manufacturing 
plant or equipment. 

Indications are that good crop land will prove most 
suitable to guayule production. Rainfall of only eight 
to twenty inches a year seems sufficient for normal yields 
provided little or none of it occurs during the summer 
season when rains discourage rubber accumulation in the 
plant. Except for certain seedling diseases and root rot 
in some areas, the plant appears to be rather resistant to 
insect and disease enemies. 

The guayule plants are cultivated like corn, four times 
the first vear, three times the second and third vears, 
then twice the fourth year. Harvesting is confined to 
the so-called dormant period when the rubber content of 
the plant is greatest. While best returns are obtained 
when the shrub is four to seven years old, plants can be 
taken earlier. 

The entire shrub is harvested, practically all of the 
rubber being found in the cells in the cortex underlying 
the bark of the roots, stem, and large branches. The 
process of separating the rubber from the woody tissues 
is carried on by a continuous disintegration and flotation 
method requiring a minimum of hand labor. 

After being chopped up, the pieces are crushed and 
run through revolving tube mills where water and flint 
pebbles macerate or disintegrate the fiber—the entire mass 
then going into settling tanks where the agglomerated 
rubber rises to the surface in the form of fine spongy 
particles called “worms.” The “worms” are next skimmed 
otf together with a small amount of corky material, which 
is later water-logged under pressure so that it settles to 
the bottom, permitting removal of the raw rubber. This 
raw product is then placed in trays and dried under vacu- 
um at temperatures of 270° F. for three or four hours 
before being pressed into hundred-pound slabs for ship- 
ment. 

The Forest Service announced that it has selected one 
of its regional foresters, Evan W. Kelley, of Missoula, 
Mont., as field director, and Paul Roberts, director of the 
Prairie States Forestry Project, as associate director of 
the new guayule program. Operations will begin promptly 
under their direction with emergency funds made avail- 
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able by President Roosevelt, pending the initial appro- 
priation by Congress for the work. 

Present plans, according to Major Kelley, call for the 
sowing of 700 acres of nurseries this year, of which the 
net area in seed beds will be about 500 acres. The field 
according to present estimates, will amount to 
about 1,100 acres. The original estimate was 2,000 acres, 
but the amount of usable seedlings 1s considerably less 
than was originally planned on, 

The following is a copy of Senate bill 2282 as it appears 
“Congressional Record” of February 28, 1942 

That the Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
“Secretary’’) is authorized— 
license, or other agreement, 
patents relating to 


planting, 


Be it enacted 

inafter called the 
acquire by purchase, 
the right to operate under processes or 
the growing and harvesting of guayule or the extraction of 
rubber therefrom, and such properties, processes, records, and 
data as are necessary to such operation, including but not 
limited to any such rights owned or controlled by the Inter- 
continental Rubber Co., or any of its subsidiaries, and all 
equipment, materials, structures, factories, real property, seed, 
seedlings, growing shrub, and other facilities, patents and 
processes of the Intercontinental Rubber Co., or any of its 
subsidiaries, located in California, and for such rights, prop- 
tacilities of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. or any 


erties, and 
the Secretary 1s authorized to pay not to 


of its subsidiaries, 
exceed $2,000,000; 

(2) To plant, or contract for the planting of, not in excess 
of 75,000 acres of guayule in areas in the Western Hemisphere 
where the best growth and yields may be expected in order 
to maintain a nucleus planting of guayule to serve as a do- 
mestic source of crude rubber as well as of planting material 
in further expanding guayule planting to meet emer- 


for use 

gency needs of the United States for crude rubber; to estab- 
lish and maintain nurseries to provide seedlings for field 
plants; and to purchase necessary equipment, facilities, and 
land tor nurseries. 

(3) To acquire by lease, or other agreement, for not ex- 
ceeding 10 years, rights to land for the purpose of making 
plantings of guayule; to make surveys, directly or through 
appropriate Government agencies, of areas in the Western 


Hemisphere where guayule might be grown; and to establish 
and maintain records indicating areas to which guayule culti- 
extended for emergency production; 

(4) To construct or operate, or to contract for the operation 
of, factories tor the extraction of rubber from guayule, and 
from Chrysothamnus, commonly known as rabbit brush; and 
operate, and maintain equipment for the harvest- 
transporting, and complete processing of guayule, 


vation could be 


to purchase . 
Ing, storing, 


and Chrysothamnus, commonly known as rabbit brush, and 
to purchase land as sites for processing plants; 
(5) To conduct studies, in which he may cooperate with 


any wreys public or private agency, designed to increase the 
yield of guayule by breeding or by selection, and to improve 
A rad methods; to make surveys of areas suitable for cul- 
tivating guayule, to make experimental plantings; and to con- 
duct agronomic 

(6) To conduct tests, in which he may cooperate with any 
other public or private agency, to determine the qualities of 
rubber obtained from guayule and to determine the most 
favorable methods of compounding and using guayule in rub- 
ber manufacturing processes; 

(7) To improve methods of processing guayule shrubs, and 
rubber and to obtain and hold patents on such new processes: 

(8) To sell guayule or rubber processed from guayule and 
funds so obtained in replanting and maintaining an 
acres of guayule inside the Western Hemisphere; 


tests; 


to use 
area of 75,000 
and ; 
(9) To exercise with respect to rubber-bearing plants other 
than guayule the same powers as are granted in the foregoing 
provisions of this section with respect to guayule. 
Secretary is authorized to appoint such em- 
countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as may be necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this act. Such appointments may be made without regard to 
the provisions of the civil-service laws and the compensation 
of the persons so appointed may be fixed without regard to 
the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
All appointments so made by the Secretary shall be made only 


Sec. 2. (a) The 


ployes, including citizens of 


the basis of merit and efficiency. 
powers and 


bureau 


delegate any of the 
this act to any agency or 
Agriculture 


(b) The Secretary may 


duties conferred on him by 
of the Department of 
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(c) The Secretary, with the consent of any board, commis- 
sion, independent establishment, corporation, or executive de- 
partment of the Government, including any field service there- 
of, may avail himself of the use of information, services, facili- 
ties, officers and employes thereof, in carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 

(d) The Secretary may allot to bureaus and offices of the 
Department of Agriculture, or may transfer to such other 
agencies of the State and Federal Governments as may be 
requested by him to assist in carrying out this act, any funds 
made available to him under this act. 


Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appropriated such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. Any amounts so appropriated, and any funds re- 


ceived by the Secretary under this act, shall remain perma- 
nently available for the purposes of this act without regard 
to the provisions of any other laws relating to the availability 
and disposition of appropriated funds and the disposition of 
tunds collected by officers or agencies of the United States. 


Henderson 


(Continued from page 45) 


fact about reclaim is that few products can be made from it 
alone. In almost every case some crude rubber must be 
mixed in. 

At the present time we have capacity 
350,000 tons of reclaim rubber a year. I hope to see this 
capacity expanded in the months ahead. But so far as civilian 
uses are concerned, I do not expect that there will be much 
more than 170,000 tons available. The balance of our produc- 
tion will be required for military purposes or for export. 

Ordinarily we require about 40,000,000 passenger-car tires 
for replacement each year plus camelback for recapping about 
5,000,000 others. We will be able to meet, through recapping, 
only about one-seventh of the combined passenger-car tire 
replacement and recapping demand. This means that only 
those passenger-car users on the Class A or Class B eligibility 
lists will be able to secure recapped tires. As a practical mat- 
ter it means that we will be doing well if we are able to 
keep running some of the cars of defense workers, the largest 
group in the Class B list. In addition, there will be a few 
new passenger car tires sold from inventory to Class A users. 
That, gentlemen, is the best we can hope for as far as passen- 
ger car operators are concerned. Thus you can see there is 
little hope that the ordinary passenger-car operator can get 
either a new or recapped tire in 1942, 1943 or 1944. 

This means that when the tires on the average passenger 
car begin to go bad, that car will have to be taken out of 
operation. We hope at best as we see it now to maintain 


to produce about 


in operation over the next three years a total of 7,500,000 
passenger cars, including those belonging to a large number 
of defense workers. 

But this can be done only if speeds are kept below 40 


best of care, if they 


miles an hour, if tires are given the 
when the proper 


are inspected frequently to insure recapping 
time arrives, and if all unnecessary driving is eliminated. It 
can be done only if we expand our reclaiming capacity and 
facilities, if we make a vigorous effort to col- 
lect all of the scrap rubber possible, and if we rigidly control 
the use of reclaim rubber for civilian purposes. We know 
that in 1943 and 1944 recapping of passenger-car tires alone 
will not be sufficient. We will have to supplement recapping 
new tires will 


our recapping 


with some new tires in those years and those 
have to be made almost entirely from reclaimed rubber. 
Ii we don’t use extreme care in driving speeds, tire in- 


don’t campaign vigor- 
control the use of 


maintenance, if we 
and if we don't 
faced with the 


spection, and tire 
ously for scrap rubber, 
reclaim rigidly, we may be necessity in 1943 
and 1944 of severe gasoline rationing to preserve tires or, 
as some have suggested, confiscation of tires on private cars. 
We must insure a certain minimum of passenger transpor- 
tation, 


In closing T want to warn the public against  hold- 
ing out any hope of getting substantial amounts of rub- 
ber in the near future from Brazil or frota the guayule plant. 


Brazil never has produced more than a small fraction of our 
needs since the use of automobiles became widespread in this 
country. We can expect a little expansion of production there, 
but the problems of labor, transportation, and initial process- 
ing at the source will be extremely difficult to overcome. 
Likewise, several years would be required to develop the cul- 
tivation of guayule on a volume basis. We cannot expect 
substantial relief from either of these sources soon. 
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Amendments to Supplementary Order 
No. M-13-b-1 to Restrict the Use 


and Sale of Rubber’ 


No. 1 


Section 940.5 (Supplementary Order No, M-15-b-1) is hereby 
amended as follows: 

1. By changing subparagraph (b) (7) thereof to read as 

follows: 

(7) Tires, tire casings, tire tubes, capping stock and 
camelback and compounds therefor. List<7 

By substituting the attached lists designated Lists 6 and 

7 for Lists 6 and 7, respectively, now attached to such 

Order. 

3. By changing subdivision (a) of List 9 attached thereto 
to read as follows: 

(a) Compounds used in the manufacture of tires and tire 
casings to fill War Orders shall be prepared in ac- 
cordance with the specifications set forth in  sub- 
division (a) of List 7 attached to this Order as such 
List may be revised from time to time. 

4. By inserting the following new paragraph at the end 
subdivision (b) of List 9 attached thereto: 

With the types of formulas specified above, and with 

mold and gages selected, a manufacturer can calculate 

the maximum amounts of rubber and whole-tire reclaimed 
rubber which may be used in the manufacture of a tire 
or tire casing of any specified type and size. Within the 
maximum amounts of rubber and whole tire reclaimed 
rubber thus calculated, a manufacturer may, in his dis- 
cretion, shift the amounts between friction and tread, but 
may not use in the manufacture of any tire or tire casing 
more rubber or more whole-tire reclaimed rubber than 
would be used in the manufacture of such tire or tire cas- 
ing if the above specifications for tread and friction were 
followed, after allowing for tolerances permitted. 

5. By changing subdivision (g) of List 9 attached thereto 
to read as follows: 

(a) Maximum material volumes of tire tubes for pas- 
senger automobile tires and truck tires shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations for those types of tubes as set 
forth in subdivision (d) of List 7 attached to this 
Order, as such List may be revised from time to time. 

6. By inserting the figure “O” opposite the words “Twist 
to left—maximum degrees per foot” in each of the col- 
umns headed “11% inch” and “2% inch” under the head- 
ing “Single Jacket” in paragraph (8) of List 10 attached 
thereto. 
By inserting the following new subparagraph immedi- 
ately after subparagraph (b) (10) thereof: 
(11) Truck tire flaps List 11 
8. By attaching thereto the attached additional list desig- 
nated List 11. 
This Order and the specifications set forth in the lists at- 
tached hereto become effective on March 23, 1942. 
Issued this 25th day of eri 1942. 
ip IXKNOWLSON, 
ates of Industry Operations. 


nN 


“I 


List 6 
(Revised effective March 23, 1942) 

Specifications for the manufacture of water-proof boots, pacs, arctics, gatters 

and overshoes. 

(1) All such products shall be manufactured in a black color only. 

(2) No rubber shall be used for label plasters. 

(3) Production shall be confined to the following types, and the average 
amount of Rubber per pair used in the manufacture of each type shall 
not be greater than the indicated maximum weight. 

Average Weight of 
Rubber (in Pounds) 


Maximum 
Boots 
ke hiee enews ate eked Rake ee Raw eee 1.25 
I I hs 644 bas cA eee e Cee sue eee en ee 75 
re er re ere 2.00 
bo ESR ae eye orn Mai Erie Mica tee trae mera ie 2.30 


* Title 32—National Defense, Chapter IX—-War Production Board, Subchap- 
ter B—Division of Industry Operations. Part 940—Rubber and Products and 
Materials of Which Number Is a Component. 
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Average Weight of 
Rubber (in Pounds) 
Maximuin 


Pacs 
een S 12" “POMIMCO Fae, oko iciesaccwscves.ceee ts 1.05 
Men’s Lumber Overs, Half Heel ................ 80 
Arctics 
Men’s 5-Buckle Rubber Midweight Bal........ dais 1.15 
Men’s 4-Buckle Rubber Midweight Bal............ 1.05 
Men’s 4-Buckle Cloth Farmweight Blucher......... 10 
Men's 4-Buckle-Height L ightweight sal-Rubber..... 75 


Boy’s 3-Buckle Lightweight sal- Rub her. ee rere 62 
Youth’s 3-Buckle Lightweight Bal- a situs Be ; 53 
Women’s 4-Buckle Height Lightweight 
Men’s 4-Buckle Lightweight Cloth.. 
Gaiters 
Women’s 2-Snap or Slide Rubber................ ; 30 
Misses’ 2-Snap Rubber ............. 
i ee sakad 27 
Rubbers 
Men’s Storms and/or Semi-Storms.......... raat 
CEN QUES [Es Se Ac ee 
Men’s Storms and/or S.A. Overs (full lined).. 
3oy’s Storms and/or Overs (full lined)......... 
Youth’s Storms and/or Overs (full lined). . 
Women’s Overs (full lined). ‘ 
Growing Girls’ Storms (full lined) .. 
Misses’ Storm (full lined) 
Child’s Storms (full lined) eee ee 
Women’s Over-Toe-Rubbers ............eeeeeeee ; 13 





List 
(Revised effective March 23, 1942) 
Specifications for the manufacture of tires, tire casings, tire tubes and cat 
fing stock and compounds there , 
(a) Compounds 
Maximum % 
by Volume 


Description of Product Whole-Tire Re 
Type Grade Rubber — claimed Rubber 
(1) Tread, capping stock and camel 
back compounds ........ A 73 ) 
B 59. 17 
( 47.° 31.4 
D 40.4 41.3 
E 26.0 57.( 
F 0 89.3 
(2) Passenger friction compounds... A 93.8 
B 78.0 15.2 
¢ 59.8 34.2 
D 43.2 50.3 
E 18.8 73.1 
F 0 90.2 
FF 6.4 85.0 
(3) Truck friction compounds. . A 88.5 ( 
B 7.0 ),3 
C+ 68.9 24.7 
¢ 59.8 34.2 
Variations from the above specifications are permitted as follows 


EEE ETC Ee ET ET Plus 0 Minus 2 
Whole-tire reclaimed rubber... Plus 2 Minus (not limited) 

In the event that no friction compound or tread compound in use by any 

Person on January 26, 1942, contains as large a percentage of ber 








specified above, such Person shall not use or adopt the grade on 
compound or the grade A tread compound without the prior approval the 
Director of Industry Operations 
(b) Tire casings and solid tires 
The friction and the tread, respectively, of each of the classes of tire 
casings and solid tires listed below shali be made from one of the grades 


of compounds listed in subdivision (a) of this list, the appropriate grade of 
compound to be used for each such respective friction or tread being that 
herein below specified therefor opposite the description or designation of such 
class (provided that in no event shall any such tire herein required to be 
made of both grade F friction compound and grade F tread comy poun d contain 
more than one pound Rubber): 
Passenger Friction 
Compounds to Be Used 


Description of Product Passenger Friction Tread 
(1) Passenger automobile tires, standard grade... F F 
(2) Passenger automobile tires, premium grade, size 

FS AR CRANE a Faso b-acs ea bs kee eS ek kia B B 
(3) Passenger automobile tires, ‘pret mium grade, size 

SPE Oe CT COT ETE ¢ B 
(4) Road grader or road builder tires for drop 

URE II gitar doit. «alee dior eicécratene 4, bie E C 
(5) Agricultural equipment tires, ¢ arden tractor. F F 
(6) Agricultural equipment tires, implements and 

tractors, size 6.50 and larger .......... . E ( 
(7) Agricultural equipment tires, implements and - 

tractors, size 6.00 and smaller .........-- F F 
(8) Agricultural equipment tires, fronts, 6.00 and 

MGEAINOE xicccesnis 6 5.0 .0-0:8 Barssin is ako soe ere eae’ I ( 
(oo: a. 2 ee errr es ants Cc \ 
ee eee ( Cc 
(il) Industrial pneumatic tires iio ede ewe D ( 
CUZ) Reeaetrial sOUid UTES onc cc icc ccc ccees : : 


13) House trailer tires ... cece ccsccssens 





Truck Friction 
Truck Friction Tread 











(1 Truck tires, 17-24-inch rims, size 6.50 and 
smaller ps% C- ( 
2 Truck tires, 17-24-inch rims, size 7.00, &-ply 
nd less Ea ; Pre re ( ( 
(3) Truck tires, 17-24-inch rims, size 7.50, 8-ply 
ee re eer dee ie tae Des B B 
4) Truck tires, 17-24-inch rims, size 7.00 to 7.5 
inclusive, more than & ply ee apa hig t A & 
(5 Truck tires, for 15-inch flat base rims, 7.5 
and larger, more than &-ply ’ A B 
(6) Truck tires, 17-24 tech rims, size and 
larger aa -s See ee ee A B 
(7 Truck tires, 13-16-inch rims, 8-ply = less... ( *( 
(8 Truck tires, 13-16-inch rims, more than 8-ply, 
except 7.50 section and larger for 13-inch flat 
OD | SOE re ee ry ee A ( 
(9) Off highway, heavy-service tires, 8-ply or less B & 
Road grader or road builder tires for flat 
base rims 
Rock tires 
Earth movers 
Mud and snow tires larger than 14 inches 
(10) Off highway, heavy-service tires, 10-ply or more \ A 
Road grader or road builder tires for flat 
base rims 
Rock tires 
Earth movers 
Mud and snow tires larger than 14 inches 
( ) Mileage tires, city buses..................- B ( 
(12) Mileage tires, intercity buses ...... A A 
With the types of formulas specified above, and with mold and gages 
selected, a manufacturer can calculate the maximum amounts of Rubber and 


whole-tire reclaimed rubber which may be used in the manufacture of a tire 
or tire casing of any specified type and size. Within the maximum of Rubber 
ind whole-tire reclaimed rubber thus calculated, a manufacturer may, in his 
discretion, shift the amounts between friction and tread, but may not use in 
the manufacture of any tire or tire casing more Rubber or more whole-tire 
reclaimed rubber than would be used in the manufacture of such tire or 
tire casing if the above specifications for tread and friction were followed, 


ifter allowing for tolerances permitted 


(c) Capping Stock and Camelback 
(1) Capping stock and camelback shall be manufactured only from com- 
pounds of grade C, as listed in subdivision (a) (1) of this list. 
ing stock and camelback may be manufactured only in gages of 
32, 14/32, 16/32, 18/32, 20/32, 22/32, and larger. 








(d) Maximum Material Volume of Tire Tubes 

No tire tube of any of the classes listed below shall be manufactured with 
erial volume in excess of the volume specified for such class as set 
elow opposite the description or designation of such class: 





Maximum Material Volume 


Description of Product é 
| (in Cubic Inches) 








ype 
Passenger automobile tire tubes. 51.2 
57.8 
66.6 
72.2 
72 
89.4 
93.2 
42.8 
46.9 
56.1 
75.2 
93.4 
Truck tire tubes, 15- and 16-inch rims... 6.00-16 65 
6.50-16 75 
7.00-15 85 
7.00-16 89 
7.50-15 103 
7.50-16 108 
9.00-16 191 
10.00-1¢ 220 
Truck tire tubes, 20-inch rims or larger 6.00-20 75 
6.50-20 102 
7.00-20 135 
7.50-20 175 
8.25-20 197 
9.00-20 235 
10.00-2( 30 
11.00-20 350 
12.00-20 450 
13.00-20 525 
14.00-20 670 
Agricultural equipment tires......... 4.00-12 25.3 
5.00-15 38.6 
6.00-9 36.8 
6.00-16 59.0 
DM-1¢ 70.5 
6.50-32 137.8 
FM.-24 153.5 
8.50-10 
9.00-28 223.0 
HM-28 302.0 
KM-28 414.0 
5-4( 92.5 
5-40 92.5 
6-40 118.0 
7-32 112.0 
8-32 157.0 
9-32 220.0 
10-28 242.0 
11-28 302.0 
12-30 385.5 
13-30 440.0 
14-30 498.0 
15-30 595.0 
Variations from the above maximum volumes shall be permitted to. the 


extent of 3% 
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Sizes not specifically set forth shall have maximum volumes proportionate 


to the sizes listed. 

In the event that the maximum volume herein permitted for a tube of 
given type and size manufactured by any Person on the effective date of 
this order is less than the maximum indicated above, such Person shall make 
the maximum volume of such tube as then manufactured by 
Operations. 
do not apply 


no change in 
him without the prior approval of the Director of Industry 
if foregoing restrictions on material volume of tire tubes 


The 
to tire tubes for use with mileage tires. 
List 11 
(Effective March 23, 1942) 
Specifications for the manufacture of truck tire flaps. 


In the manufacture of truck tire flaps to fill all orders, including War 
Orders, but excluding mileage accounts, the maximum amount of Rubber per 
flap shall not exceed the amount set forth in the following table opposite the 
description of each type and size of flap. 


Maximum Amount 
of Rubber 








Tire Size Rim Width Rim Type (in Pounds) Remarks 
6.00-15 4.50 Semi-Drop Center .65 

6.50-16 4.50 Semi-Drop Center .65 

7.00-1¢ 5.50 Semi-Drop Center .80 

7.50-16 Semi-Drop Center 80 

6.00-16 4.50 Split Wheel None (usually 

no flap is used) 
Figures on crude 
9.00-16 5.50 Split Wheel 1.75 rubber apply 
10.00-1¢ 6.5 Split Wheel 1.75 | with or without 
| bead lock 

6.00-20 Conventional .60 

6.50-20 Conventional .60 

7 Conventional .85 

“f 8-ply Conventional 145 

7.50-20 10-ply Conventional 1:35 

8.25-20 Conventional 1.35 

9.00-20 Conventional 1.60 

10.00-20 Conventional 2.20 

11.00-20 Conventional 2.50 

12.00-20 Conventional 2.70 

13.00-20 Conventional 2.70 

14.00-20 Conventional 3.65 

7.50-20 6.01 Split Wheel 1.60 { With bead lock 
8.25-20 6.00 Split Wheel 1.60 the limits may be 
9.00-20 6.00 Split Wheel 1.60 J increased 10% 
12.00-20 10.00 Split Wheel 3.00 | because of addi- 
14.00-20 10.00 Split Wheel 3.65 | tional length re- 

| quired. 
§.00-13 (5.50 D.C.) 1.45 


(6.50 Split) 


Sizes not listed shall be in proportion to sizes shown. 
In the event a manufacturer on February 15, 1942, was using less Rubber 
in any type or size of flap than the maximum amount listed above, he shall 
not increase the amount of Rubber which he uses in manufacturing flaps of 


the same type or size 


No. 2 


Section 940.5 (Supplementary Order No. M-15-b-1) is here- 
by amended as follows: 
1. By inserting the following new subparagraph immedi- 
ately after subparagraph (b) (11) thereof: 
(12) Specifications for the manufacture of insulated wire 
and cable List 12 
2. By attaching thereto the attached additional list desig- 
nated List 12. 
This Order and the specifications set forth in the list at- 
tached hereto shall become effective on April 1, 1942. 
Issued this 25th day of March, 1942. 
J. S. KNowtson, 
Director of Industry Operations 


List 12 


(Effective April 1, 1942) 
insulated wire and cable 





Specifications for the manufacture 0] 
(a) Compounds 
For each per cent. of rubber by volume reduced, reclaimed and = scrap 
rubber may be increased 2.5% by volume. 
Maximum &% 
by Volume 


Scrap 
Type Grade Rubber Rubber Trade Identification 
(1) Insulations .... A 55 14 Performance type other- 
wise known as ASTM 
D-353-1941 
B 35 18 ASTM. D-353- 
Emergency ASTM D-574 
( 13 60 Code Grade 2/11/42 
(2). sackets: .c5.5.2. D 50 35 ASTM. D-532- 


Emergency 


(b) Insulated Wire and Cable 
Insulations and jackets of each of the classes of wire and cable listed be 
low shall be made jon one of the grades of compounds listed in subdivision 
(a) of this specification, the appropriate grade of compound to be used for 
insulation or jacket being that hereinbelow specified therefor opposite the 
description or designation of such class. 
(Continued on page 83) 




















Amendments to Supplementary Order 


No. M-15-b, to Restrict the Use and 


Sale of Rubber 


No. 5 


Supplementary Order No, M-15-b is hereby amended by sub- 
stituting the attached lists designated A, B, C, and D for lists 
\, B, C, and D, respectively, now attached to such Order. 

This Order shall take effect on March 1, 1942. 

Issued this 28th day of February, 1942. 

y. KNOWLSON 
Director of Industry Operations 
1942) to SUPPLEMENTARY 
AMENDED 


Marcu 1, 


List A (REVISED EFFECTIVE 
M-15-8 As 


Orver No. 


Group 1 
Belt splicing and. repair material 
Concentrator belts 
Conveyer belts 
Elevator belts 
Industrial brake linings and clutch 
Polishing belts 
Screen diaphragms 


tacings 


NGM coo tase anioeeie Rae sees Secs se wiawienemsiowee tenes eesias eii0s 
Cleats and bucket pads 
Hatters’ belts 
Last puller belts 
Pulley lagging 
Round. belts 
Street sweeper belts 
aie AGALGREARRAS SORE ERCLEESG LOCA DENREDESERDAERECR ATS ONSM LH OKEORWS HS 
V-belts (non- automotive) 





Group 4. 
Flat transmis 
Hog beater belts 


co i errr Trey re rrr rte eee a SV ieemens pers 
Acid hose P 
Chemical hose 
High pressure hose 
Jetting and hydraulic hose 
Railroad hose (all types) 
Rotary drillers hose 
Sand blast hose 
Wire braid hose 


Group 6 . 
Air drill hose 
Dredging sleeves 
Industrial vacuum hose 
Oil suction and discharge hose 
Pneumatic hose 
Spray hose (except low pressure) 
Steam hose 
Suction hose 
Welding hose 

SR eae es ices ss eeu sais ae Aeon aa auscaaimehn nine eae aeas ale ewaees ewes s 
Brewers’ hose 
Gasoline and oil tank 
Sanitary hose 


wagon hose 


Group 8 ’ 
Fire and mill hose 


Group 9 . : 
drums, pipes, and fittings (hard and soft) 


Rubber lined tanks, 


RON TDs icepice ess caneseecncenwss 
Hard rubber pipe and fittings 
Rubber buckets, pails, dippers, funnels, measures, bottles, beakers, 
frames, baskets, racks, trays (for handling corrosive materials) 

Rubber-insulated fume-ducts, fans, racks, frames, trays, screens, 
pipe, buckets, pails, dippers, agitators, funnels, and measures 
(for handling corrosive materials) 

Rubber pumps, pump lining, valves and parts 

Rubber covered rolls and roll coverings (except wringers, printers, 
fingerprint, and business machines) 


AUER eat tascsaienicp sibs oon So ovale ean as Wace s eropciemee ; wed 125% 

Storage battery parts (including only separators, ‘retainers, bind- 
ing strips, element support rods, tie rods, plate support rods, 
hand-built jars and containers excepting those for automotive 
starting and lighting batteries) 

Hard rubber sheets, rods, and tubing (for dielectric purposes) 

Insulated tools 

Magneto parts 

Mine safety battery parts 

Mine safety lamp parts 

Respirators, hose masks, gas masks, 
guards (mining and industrial types) 


goggles, inhalators, skull 
Nesastense cies sooe 895% 


ssary cement) 





— es 
Cable splicing compound (including nece 





1 Title 32—National Defense, Chapter IX—War Production Board, Subchap- 
ter B—Division of Industry Operations. Part 940—Rubber and Products 
and Materials of Which Rubber Is a Component. 
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Group 13 
Chute lining (including lining for sand-blast chambers) 

Oil well specialties (packers, testing, lining, bumper, and swab 
rubbers; blow-out preventers; drill pipe protectors; stabilizers; 
slush pump pistons and liners; mud and oil pump pistons and 
liners; mud and oil pump pistons, valves, and parts; valve cups; 
strippers; stuffing box rings) 

Press die pads 

Sheet, strip, and mechanical packings 

Vibration dampers (non-automotive) 


SE ncn Sn 3k th onshaaddserenignadeeesaccksevacentaes 
Airplane deicer parts 
Card clothing 
Gaskets and washers (not elsewhere listed) necessary for use for 
progucts in lists “A”, “B”.. “€”, and “b” 
Gas main bags 
Hat forming bags 
Lineman’s protective devices (line hose, 
cable and test caps and separators, 
Locomotive drive units 
Loom pickers, lug straps, bumpers, 
Mine ventilating tubing 
Molded, extruded, and lathe-cut goods and tubing (not elsewhere 
listed) constituting component parts of machinery for the proc- 
essing and fabrication of raw and semi-finished materials and 
for the transmission of mechanical power 
Pipe coupling rings 
Pipe lining disks 
Shoe diaphragms 
Stuff pump balls 
Group 15 
Finger print rolls 
Cutting rubbers 
Offset and newspaper blankets 
Printing plates (including cements, but excluding rubber stamps, 
box dies, band daters, and toy stamps) 
Printers’ rollers 
Suction cups for printers’ equipment 
Rubber solution for wet plate negatives 


insulator hoods, blankets, 


insulating stools) 


holdups, and spinning cots 


GroapiG....0. LRESRE TRA TDR NDE d pREREEN Gee hawidrnCideeeni age se hae meee pit 
Engravers’ rubber (including necessary cements) 

CHRON oc oni wae see cia Hh dene dsacammaebeccacecn aaranas 
Couplings for pasteurizers and milk-bottle and can washers 


Gaskets for milk separators and clarifiers 
Milk-bottle filler rubbers 
Milking-machine inflations and tubing 
Group 18 
Abrasive wheels 
Group 19 
Flush valve balls 
Washers, including 
the flow of fluids 
Water meter parts 
Group 20 
Vacuum 


fuller balls and diaphragms, for controlling 


cleaner belts, 
Group 21 
—— mats and matting 


Group 2 ere 
Ww ringer ‘rolls 
Group 23 
Automotive parts: 
Hydraulic brake cylinder parts, excepting boots 
Hydraulic brake hose 
Air brake vacuum brake parts, excepting boots 
Air brake and vacuum brake hose 
Torsional vibration dampers 
Clutch facings, brake linings, 
Shock absorber bushings 
Steering post alignment bushings 
Pitman arm bushings for independent suspensions 
Steering box-to-frame pads for independent suspensions 
Windshield wiper blades and pivot to housing gaskets 
Suspension and torque arm bushings 
Engine, transmission, and propeller center bearing 
Remote control gearshift bushings 
Spring bumpers-——front and rear 
Cements and tie-guins (for bonding rubber to metal only) 
Sealed beam gaskets 
Hydraulic clutch and throttle controls 


and brake blocks 


mountings 


CI vo secs ccna sccness 
Automotive fan belts 


(for trucks, buses, tractors and farm implements) 


Group 2 25 Seeeerese 
Full-cire le and 


recapping tires 


sectional airbags (for repairing, retreading, and 
GYOUDIAD <iciiaxcss 

Electricians’ gloves (including seconds) 
SC ee 

en diving equipment 


Group 2 
aceite aids 
Blood pressure bags 
Brain surgery caps 
Breast pumps 
Colostomy outfits 
Dental separating strips and mouth props 
Dilaters 
E.vacuators 
Finger cots (medical, 


surgical, dental, veterinary and laboratory) 


100°, 


80% 


140%, 


160%, 


70% 
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(medical, surgical, dental, and Urinals, individual wear 


Inhalation bags and face pieces f 
Veterinary sleeves 


veterinary ) 








Invalid rings Group 2 pyauwakes ehiclatenebeeetan Wien deeacmae eds acne ama iene tedeae. eS 
Irrigators and hard rubber syringes Flat belts 
Medicine droppers Round belts 
Nipples (feeding V-belts (non-automotive) 

Sy PEranng cushion : Group 3 ee ee tte eee settee teeta ee tenes . : 50°, 

dacergeoahy bands | | aii nd mortuary in- Cements for the manufacture of shoes (but not for the manu 

Parts for medical, surgical, dental, veterinary, and mortuar i facture of any component parts except gem duck and leather 
struments welting) 

Pessaries and prophylactics 

Prostatic bags Group 4 Sou metemecbins a sith e amber eee ececeeeseeeeeeees SSeGeiees os OD 

Rubber bands for artificial limbs Latex insulation for fume ducts, fans, racks, frames, trays, screens, 
Rubber denture, denture suctions, and model formers pipes and fittings, buckets, dippers, funnels, measures, drums, 

Surgeons’ gloves (medical, surgical, dental, mortuary, and veter pumps, valves, baskets and agitators (for handling corrosive 
inary use) material) 

rai il tape, medicated footpads, and plasters Groupesi ; RO ee — a oe 50°, 
ourniquets . Industrial rubberized fabric gloves for handling rrosive materials 
(medical, surgical, dental, mortuary, veterinary, and laboratory) centag 20% « 

Umbilical belts ; List I) (Revisep EFFECTIVE Marcu 1, 1942) To SUPPLEMENTARY 

Urinal—individval wear Orper No. M-15-p as AMENDED 

Vaccine caps a. 
<-ray sheets, gloves, aprons, and cooling hose Group 1 

Group 2 : : : . 75° Container sealing compounds 

fulbs (medical, surgical, dental, mortuary, veterinary and labora- Group 2 
tory) P Compounds for treating tire cords 

Water bottles and combination syringes ; : 

: 50° Group 3 
Group 3U . 7 s ° Meteorological balloons 

Dental dam 

Fountain syringes 

Hard rubber pipe connections, and accessories (medical, surgical, 
dental, mortuary, and veterinary) ;' é, 

Hospital sheeting (hospital, ambulance, mortuary, and first-aid use N a 
cn o. 

Ice bags : 

Metatarsal cushion or pad (not part of shoe) ; : ; 

Truss pad cover Section 940.3 (Supplementary Order No. M-13-b) is hereby 

Group 31 ve sane : 50% amended as follows: 

Cements for the manufacture and repair of shoes (but not the es we : ee i . : ae iF a 
manufacture of component parts, except gem duck and leather 1. By changing subparagraph (a)(6) to read as follows: 
welting) (6) “Consume” means to use, process, stamp, cut or in any 

List B (RevIsEp EFFECTIVE Marcn 1, 1942) TO SUPPLEMENTARY paeeenne change the form, shape ve chemical composi- 

Orpen No. M-15-3 as AMENDED tion of any Rubber, Latex, or Reclaimed and Scrap 
Rubber. 
Group 1 ; ‘ ; 
Compounds for insulating wire and cable 2. By inserting immediately after subparagraph (a) (6) there- 
Gr P 2 ea ae: of the following new subparagraph designated (a) (7): 
Rubberized tabric for heating pads oy PP . . me 
Group 3 (7) “Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber’ means all rubber 

Rubberized fabric for firemen’s and policemen's clothing and occu and products and by-products of rubber commonly 
pational protective clothing, other than footwear and gloves, con known as scrap rubber, whether vulcanized or not and 
sisting of industrial pants, coats, jackets, hats, and aprons : ; C | 1 

whether or not contained in any mixture or compound, 

Gr 4 A ~ 
Waterproof boots, pacs, arctics, gaiters, and overshoes, (for other and all rubber reclaimed by any process, but does not 
han severe occupational uses provided for in Group 5) include Rubber or Latex as defined in subparagraph 
Group 5 (a)(1) hereof, balata, gutta-percha, gutta siak, gutta 

Steel toe, conductive tread and other boots, mine pacs, and heavy jelutong, or pontianak 
waterproofed work shoes ; J ’ : 

Group 4 3. By changing paragraph (h) thereof to read as follows: 

Vulcanizing materials, patches. blow-out shoes, and similar items ee ey eee noe r pan 5 ee Cee 
for repair of tires and tubes, and cements for repair or retread (h) Limitation of wilh ae No Person shall purchase 
ing of tires and repair of tubes or receive delivery ot Rubber, Latex, or Reclaimed and 

Group 7 Scrap Rubber or products thereof, in the form of raw 
a I i flexibl llic 1 materials, semi-processed materials, finished parts or 
dustrial shoes, belting, and f » metallic hose : : se ve : : 
“reread n ee er ere sub-assemblies, in quantities which shall result in an 
\¢ ds and s : : ‘ , . okts 

Sanitary belts Inventory of such material in excess of a minimum 

Supporters (men’s athletic) practicable working Inventory, taking into considera- 
. a] sJas yandage . . Pee . cs me 7 . - 

Surgical elastic bandage tion the limitations placed upon the production of Rub- 
Surgical stockings cs i ge me: ~ ) 

Surgical supports for abdomen, back, and breast ber, Latex, and Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber products 
Suspensories by this Order. An Inventory of Rubber or Latex in 
Trusses excess of a quantity reasonably expected to last not 

Group 8 more that sixty days shall be deemed to be in excess 

Container sealing compounds A : 3 a . : 

age vapad of a practicable working Inventory unless otherwise 

Sealing gaskets (cut rings) specifically authorized by the Director of Industry Op- 

Group 9 erations or the Rubber Reserve Company. An Inventory 


Pneumatic, solid, and cushion tires and tubes (including flaps, 
cements, airbags, and valves) of the following types: 
Passenger car 

1s 


of Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber in excess of a quan- 
tity reasonably expected to last not more than sixty 


Truck and bus (including road-builder, earth mover, and excavator) days shall be deemed to be in excess of a practicable 
yore nel ‘epee driven vehicles only) working Inventory unless otherwise specifically author- 
gric a . - ’ : A, . 
Motorcycle ized by the Director of Industry Operations; provided 
Sicycle that this restriction on Inventories of Reclaimed and 
: Airplane Scrap Rubber shall not apply to any person engaged in 
Group 10 » , Ines 7 > im] > 
Camelback, capping stock, filler strip, stripping stock, cushion Sto k, the business iol reclaiming rubbe T. : , 
lug stock, and base stock for retreading and recapping tires 4. By inserting immediately after paragraph (j) the following 
ee ee ee OE ae eno new paragraphs designated (k), (1), (m), and (n): 
Orper No. M-15-n as AMENDED (k) General restriction on the acqutsttion of Reclaimed and 
Group 1 es 5 oe ; Carne sceve eM Scrap Rubber No Person shall purchase, accept deliv- 
Blood pressure bags ery of, or otherwise acquire any Reclaimed or Scrap 
Colostomy outfits pat es alae sega Sat raed f ce of con- 
Scene dake Gancdiiih. enmaieel. dendl,. ieiiiiey, “siik-waialenis Rubber for any purpose except for the purpose of con 
use) suming the same in the manufacture of any of the 
Inhalation bags and face pieces (medical, surgical, dental, labora- products hereinafter permitted by paragraph (1); pro- 
tory, and veterinary ) vided that nothing in this Order shall prevent any 
Nipples (feedings) dealer in scrap rubber from acquiring Reclaimed and 
Operating cushions — Scrap Rubber in the usual course of his business for 
es o S 4 ’ ) le t s 4 4 . . - 4 
qarornbe wo pape etacte the purpose of selling the same to another dealer in 
STZ jays 1“ - 
Sinus and cautery bulbs scrap rubber or to any manufacturer of rubber prod- 
Surgeons’ gloves (medical, surgical, dental, mortuary, and veter ucts. 


inary use) (1 


Pe 2 
: : NES epee eeaaayy —— ee 
Pataek fe citinic Vaaindi tic x athieiere Aaeaical ea tteal dl eittal A amare General restriction on the consumption of Reclaimed 


tuary, veterinary, and laboratory use) and Scrap Rubber. After March 31, 1942, no Person 














April 1, 1942 


shall consume any Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber for 

any purpose except [subject to the provisions of para- 

graph (d)] one or more of the following: 

(1) To manufacture any of the products for which 
Rubber or Latex may be consumed under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b) and (c) hereof; provided 
that no Person shall consume any Reclaimed and 
Scrap Rubber to fill any War Order until he has 
forwarded to the Rubber and Rubber Products 
Branch of the War Production Board a _ report 
complying with the requirements of subparagraph 
(b) (1 

(2) To manufacture products of the groups listed in 
List E; provided that no Person shall consume 
more Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber during any 
calendar month in the production of any such 
group of products than a quantity determined (by 
weight) as follows: 

(i) Ascertain the average monthly consumption 
of Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber consumed by 
such Person in the manufacture of products 
of the same group during the last three 
months of the year 1941; 

(ii) Add to the amount so ascertained an amount 
equal to 16624% of the amount (if any) of 
the average monthly consumption of Rubber 
and/or Latex by such Person in the manu- 
facture of such group of products during 
such three months’ period; 

(iii) Multiply the amount determined pursuant to 
subparagraph (ii), above, by the appropriate 
percentage, the percentage for each group of 
products being that set forth in List E oppo- 
site the heading of such group. 

(3) To manufacture products of the groups listed 1 
List F; provided that no person shall consume 
more Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber during April, 
1942, in the production of any such groups of 
products than a quantity determined (by weight) 
as follows 
(i) Ascertain the average monthly consumption 

of Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber consumed by 
such Person in the manufacture of products 
of the same group during the last three 
months of the year 1941. 

(ii) Add to the amount so ascertained an amount 
equal to 16624% of the amount (if any) of 
the average monthly consumption of Rubber 
and/or Latex by such Person in the manu- 
facture of such group of products during 
such three months’ period; 

(iii) Multiply the amount determined pursuant to 
subparagraph (ii) above, by 60%. 

Provided further, that beginning May 1, 1942, 
no Person shall consume any Reclaimed and 
Scrap Rubber for any such purpose without the 
prior approval of the Director of Industry Oper- 
ations. 


(m) Limitation on consumption of Reclaimed and Scrap 


(n) 


Rubber during March, 1942. No Person shall consume 
Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber during that part of the 
month of March, 1942, remaining after the effective 
date of this Order, in making any product, whether 
set forth in Lists E and F or not, at a rate in excess 
of his consumption of Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber 
in making similar products during the corresponding 
portion of the month of February, 1942. 


General restriction on the destruction of certain rubber 
articles. No Person shall, unless expressly permitted 
by the Director of Industry Operations, destroy by 
burning or any other means, all or any part of any 
tire, tire casing or tire tube, or any waterproof foot- 
wear, heel, sole, hose, belting, or storage battery box, 
whether worn out or not, which is composed in whole 
or in part of any kind of rubber fincluding, but not 
limited to Rubber and Latex, as defined in paragraph 
(a) hereof, scrap rubber, reclaimed rubber, any syn- 
thetic rubber], except in the following cases: 

(1) The consumption of any such article by any manu- 
facturer of rubber products as a necessary incident 
to his manufacturing operations. 

(2) The consumption of any such article by any Per- 
son engaged in the business of reclaiming scrap 
rubber as a necessary incident to such reclaiming 

operations. 
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(3) The destruction of any such article (without destroy- 
ing the rubber therein) for the purpose of selling its 
component parts to any Person engaged in the 
business of reclaiming rubber, or to a dealer in 
scrap rubber for resale by him to a Person en- 
gaged in the business of reclaiming scrap rubber. 

This Order shall be effective as of the date of its issuance. 
Issued this 20th day of March, 1942. 

J. S. KNowLson 

Director of Industry Operations 


List “E’’ to SUPPLEMENTARY ORDER No. M-15-3, as AMENDED 


MID cc crauctncninntndd 6S ChcedendenasindsabdeSdcaedasvernensi 
Heels, heel bases, soles, soling strips, taps, toplifts, toplifting material 


(black only) 


GOOD 2 | «e566 n0s scans ee ee CT er oe 30%, 
Insoles, midsoles, welting, box toes, shoe bottom fillers, shoe tapes, 
rope soles 
MI oars eosin nant a naka aeeirw aaa MaRS Roe aee aaa a hammnowaaiere 100% 
os soled fabric-top footwear, without heels (black soles, toe caps, and 
foxings only); provided that no reclaimed and scrap rubber shall be 
consumed in the manufacture of any products in this group after 
May 31, 1942 
LIE G [rot Ect ErT MER ST CT er COCETE EULER PETC CT Tern rere Tr err D% 
Hose (including water, garden, low-pressure spray, curb line and 
Sarage air, car heater, automotive radiator and fire extinguisher 
tubing, and other hose not permitted in List ‘“‘A”’ 
MGA ol creisias nic als ne balsivk eitins tine Liman brtieinis: a MO Idaia aisle aidlaia saa aieeransid ammaaeanes 0%, 
Friction tape 
RE Oe a eon wanna ne Wem aah aang nana AGNKOU REA ved newaear and aweceherinn % 


Erasers (except pencil plugs and pencil caps) 
“ome e ' 
List “F” to SUPPLEMENTARY OrpeER No. M-15-3, as AMENDED 
Group 1 


Automotive parts (including only weatherstrip and channel filler, tail-pipe 
supports, battery drain tubes, brake boots, nipples for high-tension wiring) 


Group 2 
Containers for automative SLI Batteries (S.A.E. Group 4 and larger and 
motorcycle types only) 


Group 3 
Automotive storage battery covers, vents, gaskets, and bushings 
Group 4 
Automotive fan belts 
Group 5 
Typewriter platens and business machine rolls 
Group 6 } 
Parts for business machines (except platens and rolls) 
Group 7 
Parts for refrigerators, washing machines, and motor-driven electric appli 
ances 


Group 8 
Stamp pad cushions 
Group 9 ; 
Plumbers’ suction cups 
Group 10 . 
Adhesives, gaskets and compounds for sealing bags and bagging, packages, 
drums, and pails. 
Group 11 | 
Barrel lining 
Group 12 
Crutch tips and pads 
Group 13 
Brush-setting compounds 





Small-Farm Rubber Production’ 


In the development of rubber production in Latin America, 
small plantings of this crop will undoubtedly play an im 
portant role. While government and private agencies have 
already made large plantings in several countries of Central 
and South America, the plan is to encourage local farmers 
to use these central plantations as sources of material for 
their own plantings. All of the steps in transforming latex 
into dry rubber are so simple that the process may be carried 
out as readily on a small plantation as on a large one. There 
is, in fact, no tropical crop that is more suitable for small- 
farm production. 

The Goodyear Rubber Plantations Co. has for several years 
tested small-unit rubber production on its Speedway Estate 
at Cairo, Costa Rica, sai simple, inexpensive equipment of 
the sort available to almost any farmer in tropical America 
This equipment consists of such materials as discarded kero- 
sene cans and oil drums, bits of scrap metal, hand-made 
wooden paddles, and smokehouses of rough materials of local 
origin. Experience has shown convincingly that crude rubber 
of top quality can be produced in this manner with an invest- 
ment in equipment of no more than perhaps $50. - Interplanting 
with other crops, besides reducing soil erosion between rubber 
trees, provides both subsistence and a cash income for the 
grower while he is waiting for the rubber trees to mature 


1 Abstracted from an article by W. E. Klippert in dgriculture in the Amer 
Mar., 1942, pp. 48-53 
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EDITORIALS 


Integrate Our Rubber Program 


NYONE who has tried during the past few months 
to evaluate sanely our*rubber position has been 
confronted with a maze of conflicting opinions, 

rumors, and wild guesses. Some have come from respon- 
sible sources in government and in the industry, and 
others from less competent sources. We hear of con- 
gressional investigations that will blow the lid off the 
rubber situation; we hear of one or another person or 
faction being blamed for our present plight. Some hold 
that synthetic rubber is the entire answer to our dilemma ; 
others believe that reclaim is the major solution; still 
others concentrate their attention on Western Hemisphere 
natural rubber. First we hear that there is plenty of 
scrap rubber; then we learn there is actually a shortage. 

The same relative degree of discord is found regard- 
ing demand. How much rubber will be needed for the 
armed services of the United Nations, how much for 
essential civilian use? There have been many guesses, 
many estimates—all of them ditferent. In short our rubber 
situation has been in a state of confusion and chaos; we 
have been faced with a division of authority. Meanwhile 
the Japanese have grabbed most of our normal sources 
of supply. 

One of the basic causes for this division of opinion 
and authority, to our belief, lies in the multitude of gov- 
ernment agencies concerned in one way or another with 
In recent testimony relating to the Department 
Auch- 


rubber. 
of Agriculture’s 1943 appropriation bill, Dr. E. C. 
ter, chief of the Department’s Bureau of Plant Industry, 
cited 17 different government agencies giving attention 
to rubber: Department of Agriculture; Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; Rubber Reserve Co.; Army and 
Navy Munitions Board; War Production Board; Defense 
Supplies Corp.: the former Office for Production Manage: 
Price Administration; Department of 


Jureau of Standards; U. S. Taritf 


ment; Office of 
National 
Commission; Bureau of the Census; 
Post Office; Department of Labor; Army; 


Commerce : 
Treasury Depart- 
ment; U. 5. 
and Navy. 

Many of these agencies have been mushrooming up 
throughout Washington, reaching a tremendous size and 
representing a wide diversity of interests as far as meth- 
ods of solving our rubber problems are concerned. Each 
is applying its efforts in its own sphere. For example, the 
Defense Supplies Corp. places emphasis on synthetic rub- 
ber; the Department of Agriculture stresses guayule and 
other natural rubber sources in this hemisphere; the War 
Production Board sharply restricts rubber consumption ; 
while the Office of Price Administration rations tires. 
Certainly all these activities are necessary, but there has 
not been enough coordination of effort to dispel the con- 
fusion and division of authority that has existed. 


Out of this muddle last month came Leon Henderson's 


concise statement on our rubber supplies and needs, pro- 
jected into 1944. This first sincere attempt to present 
a comprehensive picture of our critical rubber position 
deserves high praise. We have something, at least tem- 
porarily, to serve as a basis for our future rubber pro- 
gram. To secure the tabulated data which Mr. Henderson 
presented must have required a large measure of cooper- 
ation among the various supply and demand _ factors 
But there is no indication that this was but 
a temporary move, forced by the demand for a clarifica- 
tion of the conditions indicated above. 

A\s we go to press, we learn that Donald M. Nelson, 
War Production Director, has just appointed Arthur B. 
Newhall, chief of WPB’s Rubber and Rubber Products 


involved. 


Branch, as coordinator for rubber, with sweeping powers 
to direct the use, control, or production of natural and 
synthetic rubber. In his new position Mr. Newhall will 
be concerned with the production of synthetics, the build- 
ing up of the rubber stockpile, the rubber activities of the 
WPB, and the coordination of tire rationing with the 
overall rubber program. He will also direct rubber  sal- 
vage operations, military and civilian allocations, and _pri- 
orities. To do all this he must have the full cooperation 
We should stop 


the bickering and blaming, forget why we haven't enough 


of all the various agencies concerned. 


rubber, and get on with building up our rubber supplies. 
Our entire rubber program should be integrated into a 


unified whole now. 





“War Orders" 


CERTAIN amount of confusion has arisen in 
connection with the interpretation of “War Or- 
ders” as this term is used in Amendment No. 3 
to Supplementary Order No, M-15-b (see INDIA RUBBER 
Wokrtp, February 1, 1942, p. 484). 
3oard intended that the 


In formulating this 
document the War Production 
rubber manufacturer should take very literally the defini- 
tion of a “War Order” as contained in the amendment. 

Apparently the basic difficulty regarding this question 
of “War Orders” arises from a misunderstanding of the 
War Production Board’s purpose in segregating “War 
Orders” from other orders in the amendment. This was 
done because the Army, the Navy, Lease-Lend, etc., for 
whom the “War Orders” are released, have received defi- 
nite allocations of rubber, and the separate reporting of 
“War Orders” provides a means of accurately account- 
ing for these allocations. Lists A, B, C, and D,°on the 
other hand, provide for definite allocations of rubber for 
other than “War Orders.” 

This does not mean that in all cases “War Orders” are 
more vital to the functioning of the war effort than some 
products not called “War Orders’ according to M-15-b. 
But the vital nature of a product must not confuse a 
manufacturer and cause him to consider an order a “War 
Order” if it is not literally such an order as defined. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Activities 


New York Group Hears Elliott and Mark 


HE spring meeting of the New York 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., was 
held March 20 at 4.00 p.m. in the club- 
rooms of the Building Trades Employ- 
ers’ Association, 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. About 300 members and guests 
heard the feature speakers, P. M. Elliott, 
of the Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
the United States Rubber Co., and H. 
Mark, professor of organic chemistry at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Elliott in his talk, “Position of Re- 
claimed Rubber in a War Economy”, out- 
lined the rubber needs and_ possible 
sources of supply of the United Nations 
in 1942 and 1943 and the factors admit- 
ting and restricting the use of reclaim 
in the defense program. He also dis- 
cussed the principles of compounding 
reclaim, pointing out that reclaim in gen- 
eral is handled in much the same way 
as crude rubber in respect to compound- 
ing ingredients. It was emphasized, how- 
ever, that in developing reclaim com- 
pounds from crude rubber formulations 
the replacements should be on the basis 
of rubber hydrocarbon content. Crude 
rubber is considered to have a_ rubber 
hydrocarbon content of 100%; whereas 
the percentage in reclaim is much lower 
and is usually specified by the reclaimer. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the 
selection of the type of reclaim and the 
wide range of properties available in the 
many types produced. In this connection 
the variations possible through the choice 
of the basic reclaiming process—alkali, 
acid, and heater methods—were cited, as 
well as the variations obtained through 
modifications in the basic process and 
through the selection of the type of 
scrap rubber used. The influence of 
these variables on the processing qualities 
and physical properties of the finished re- 
claim was discussed briefly. The talk 
was accompanied by a series of slides 
showing reclaim manufacture as prac- 
ticed at the Naugatuck plant. 

An abstract of Professor Mark’s ad- 
dress, “Fundamental Aspects of the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Program”, follows: 

Natural rubber is a polymeric hydro- 
carbon, built up by long-chain molecules 
in which isoprene residues are consecu- 
tively linked together by homopolar cova- 
lent linkages having a continuous cis-con- 
figuration in respect to the remaining 
double bonds. This structure accounts for 
the main mechanical and chemical proper- 
ties of rubber, such as high range; low 
modulus elasticity; reenforcement upon 
stretching ; vulcanizability ; water-, alkali-, 
and acid resistance; etc. It also is re- 
sponsible for certain technical deficien- 
cies of natural rubber such as poor re- 
sistance to oxygen, oil, gasoline, and 
light 

Recent progress in the chemistry of 


high polymers has established certain gen- 
eral relations between the molecular 
structure of long-chain compounds and 
their technical properties. To character- 
ize the molecular structure certain old 
methods had to be improved and new 
ones developed. The most important of 
them are the measurement of the osmotic 
pressure and the viscosity of highly di- 
luted solutions, the determination of the 
sedimentation velocity in the ultra-centri- 
fuge, the application of fractionated pre- 
cipitation, and the use of X-rays for the 
determination of the orientation and crys- 
tallization in the solid state. 

The main features of the structure of 
a given sample are: (a) The chemical na- 
ture of the material (hydrocarbon, alco- 
hol, ester, ether, etc.) (b) The average 
molecular weight of the substance. (c) 
The distribution curve of the molecular 
chain length. (d) The internal flexibil- 
ity of the long-chain molecules. (e) The 
amount of orientation and crystallization 
of the chains. 

It was shown how these characteristics 
of a high polymeric material can be con- 
nected with technical properties such as 
elasticity, resilience, vulcanizability, and 
resistance to oxygen, light, and other 
chemicals, ete. 

Dinner was attended by 262. At the 
short business meeting that followed, 
Chairman F. E. Traflet introduced H. I. 
Cramer, secretary of the Rubber Division 
of A. C. S., and stated the decision by a 
vote of 95 to 71 to substitute a technical 
meeting for the annual summer outing 
The date of the meeting will be set later. 
Rules for the 1942 Prize Essay Contest 
for members of the New York Group 
under 35 years of age were announced. 
Those planning to submit technical papers 
must indicate their intention and submit 
titles on or before August 19. The meet- 
ing was concluded with the showing of 
two sound films, “Eyes of the Navy” and 
“American Sea Power”, which pictured 
the training of aircraft pilots at Navy 
base schools, life aboard ship, and naval 
war maneuvers at sea. 


Los Angeles Group Sees 
Plastics Film 


HE seventy-sixth meeting of the Los 

Angeles Group, Rubber Division, A. C. 
S., held March 3 at the Mayfair Hotel, 
Ios Angeles, Calif., was attended by 
116 members and guests. After dinner 
interesting news items were given by 
John Hoerger, current events chairman. 
(Questionnaires concerning the 1942 sum- 
mer outing were distributed, and a re- 
port of the collected data will be made 
at the next directors’ meeting. C. A. 
Lamb, Sr., made a motion that a com- 
mittee be appointed to represent the 
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Group in priorities’ matters before the 
War Production Board. The motion 
will be further discussed by the direc- 
tors. 

The evening program included a sound 
film in color showing the varied devel- 
opment of plastic materials and_ the 
articles made from them, which was pre- 
sented by M. A. Collins, of the Plastics 
Industry Technical Institute. R. A. 
Goodcell, of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, discussed the his- 
torical development of California under 
12 flags. 

The door prize, a $25 defense bond 
donated by the Group, was won by C. 
A. Parrish (United States Rubber Co.). 
Winning numbers tor the special prizes, 
six handsome billfolds donated by the 
Williams Clark Co., Wilmington, Calif., 
through the courtesy of J. A. Clark, 
were drawn by jesse Bass (Harvard 
Tire Co.); H. L. Oak (United Carbon 
& Pigment Co.); C. A. Lamb, Jr., 
(Bette’s Rubber Co., Ltd.); Arthur 
Wolf (New Jersey Zinc Co.); Victor 
Vodra (R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.); 
and R. O. Wade (Los Angeles Stand- 
ard Rubber Co.). Table favors, sup- 
plied by Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
were 18-pound and 27-pound wire fish- 
ing leaders. After dinner cigars were 
passed through courtesy of Charles 
Kipple, of the Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Detroit Group Meets 


HE Detroit Rubber & Plastic Group 

meeting at the Hotel Detroit Leland, 
Detroit, Mich., February 27, was attended 
by about 150 members and guests. In 
an address, “Rubber and Plastics in the 
Aircraft Industry”, George DeBell, chief 
engineer, Thomas Mason Corp., discussed 
the numerous recent developments of 
rubber and plastics parts for aircraft. 

New officers of the group include J 
H. Doering, chairman (Ford Motor); W 
B. Hoey, vice chairman (Bakelite); E. J 
Kvet, secretary-treasurer (Baldwin Rub- 
ber): W. G. Nelson, counselor (U. S 
Rubber); E. F. Riesing, publicity chair- 
man (Firestone). Other members of the 
executive committee are: F. Wehmer 
(Minnesota Miuning); Le € Dudley 
(Chrysler); J. R. Shroyer (R. T. Van- 
derbilt) ; J. Miller (Durez Plastics) ; and 
W. M. Phillips (General Motors) 


Akron Group Elects Officers 


HE Akron Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., met March 20 at the Akron 
City Club, Akron, O., with 200 members 
and guests attending. Entertainment 
during the cocktail and dinner hours was 
furnished by The Co-Eds, and there 
were special dance numbers by members 
of the orchestra. 

Mr. Weitz, of General Electric Co., 


spoke on “Applications of Radiation 
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from Filament and Gaseous Discharge 
Sources.” He demonstrated newer types 
of lighting and discussed their value in 
the field of illumination. The kinds and 
degrees of light effective 
blackouts were also described. 

Officers elected for 1942-43 were T. L. 
Stevens, chairman (C. P. Hall); A. E. 
Sidnell, vice chairman (Seiberling); and 
W. J. Krantz, secretary-treasurer (Good- 


year). 


available for 


Buffalo Group Hears Wiegand 


THE Buffalo Group, Rubber Division, 

4. C. S., met at the Hotel Westbrook, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 27. Fifty mem- 
bers present. W. B. Wiegand, of 
the Columbian Carbon Co., presented a 
paper, “Colloidal Carbon as Revealed 
by the Electron Microscope’, and W. A. 
Ladd, of the same company, described 
the construction and operation of the 
electron microscope. Dr. Wiegand’s ad- 
dress included a discussion of the rela- 
area to tread 


were 


tion of carbon surface 
quality of tires and suggested the use- 
fulness of the electron microscope in the 
problems of rubber technology, such as 
reenforcement, loading capacity, and 
processing behavior. 

The joint meeting of the 
groups will be 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada, April 30. The speaker 
and his subject will be announced later. 


3uffalo and 


Canadian held at the 


Boston Group Meets April 10 


W. BICKNELL, managing director, 
* Plantations Division, United States 
Rubber Co., and P. M. Elliott, of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
same company, will be the speakers at 
the spring meeting of the Boston Group, 
Rubber A. C. S., at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, Mass., April 10 
at 6.30 p.m. Dr. Elliott's subject is 
“Position of Reclaimed Rubber in a War 
and Mr. Bicknell will dis- 
developments in the Far 
reference to rubber planta- 
future of rubber cultiva- 
30th 


Esso- 


Division, 


Economy”, 
recent 
East with 
tions and the 
tion in the western hemisphere. 
talks will be illustrated, and the 
Thaw Expedition films on India 
the Khyber Pass will also be shown. 


cuss 


and 


C. W. Christensen, treasurer, Rubber 


Division, A. C. S., c/o Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., 1012 Second National Bank 
Bldg., Akron, O., wishes to buy copies 


of the January, 1941, issue of Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology. He will pay 
$1 each for copies in good condition de- 
livered to his office 


Correction 
HE author ot 
quency Torsion 


“Firestone High-Fre- 
Tester”, on page 570 
March calls our attention 
to an error in his copy. In the expres- 
Efficiency and Hystere- 
have 


1 our issue, 


sions for Cycli« 


Cyele the fractions been 


sis [oss 





India Rubber World 


A.S.T.M. Makes Changes in Rubber Test Methods 


to Save War Materials 


HE 1942 A.S.T.M. Committee Week 

and Spring Meeting held in Cleve- 
land, O., March 2 to 6, was featured by 
numerous actions on important specifi- 
cations and test methods to meet emer- 
gency situations. More than 520 tech- 
nologists active in the materials fields 
were present for the 150 meetings, and 
attendance was particularly notable in 
such branches as rubber products, petro- 
leum, and steel. 

Committee D-11 on 
approved numerous 

provisions. These 
reduction in the 
physical properties 
met by the rubber com- 
pounds for insulated wire and cable, 
class AO, 30% Hevea type, with re- 
lated action in heat-resisting rubber 
compound wire and cable and the ozone- 
resistance type of insulation. As an ex- 
ample of reduction in physical proper- 
ties in D353-41, Performance Rubber 
Compound, the tensile strength for rub- 
ber insulation is being reduced from 
1,200 to 850 psi, and the electrical con- 
stant lowered from 4,000 to 2,000. 

To make available requirements for 
rubber sheath for cords and cables for 
use where extreme absorption is not en- 
countered, a complete emergency alter- 
nate specification was approved setting 
up a tensile strength minimum of 1,200 
psi, a maximum set in two-inch gage 
length of 3¢-inch. Elimination of the 
tensile stress requirement (500 psi min- 
imum at 200% elongation) and reduc- 
tion in the aging requirements were set 
up tor so-called tough jacket compound 
covered by Standard D 532. This spe- 
cification requires a minimum. tensile 
strength of 3,500 psi and 14-inch set. 

Tests for cord belting are under con- 
sideration, and the research work on 
abrasion tests for rubber products is to 
be continued. The work of developing 
tests of adhesive strength of rubber and 
rubber-like films is being advanced, and 
special work will be done on adhesion 
tests in conjunction with cemented bal- 
The section on physical 


Rubber Prod- 
alternate 
actions 
electri- 
which 


ucts 
emergency 
include a 
cal and 
must be 


loon seams. 

testing will attempt to complete a new 
round-robin test program on_ tensile 
testing hard rubber so that the results 


can be presented at the annual meeting. 

The subcommittee concerned with 
rubber products for absorbing vibration 
approved as an emergency measure the 
report of Technical Committee A 
(jointly sponsored by A.S.T.M. and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers) cov- 
ering automotive rubber. Details of the 
recommended proposed method of test 
using the durometer will be published 
in the March ASTM Bulletin 

The report on “Accelerated Light 
Aging of Rubber” presented by J. H. 
Ingmanson, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee contained extensive tabular data 
and diagrams and was said to represent 
a very substantial beginning of active 
progress and advancement in this field. 
Ten laboratories cooperated in the work 
commercial ma- 


three existing 


using 


chines. Some outdoor exposure tests 
were conducted. Materials covered in- 
cluded neoprene, tire tread, hose cover, 
sidewall, and insulation. 

Another phase of the aging program 
concerned the correlation of results of 
temperatures of 70° C. with 80° C. in 
the bomb aging test (D 572). The ex- 
isting requirement of 70° C. is to be 
retained, but revisions will be proposed 
in the methods so that an 80° C. tem- 
perature will be incorporated as _ alter- 
nate in the oxygen bomb test (D 572) 
and 90° C. alternate in the oven method 
(D 573) as compared with the present 
70° C. operating temperature. 

The committee plans to develop emer- 
gency alternate specifications on fire 
hose after the section in charge has re- 
ported on planned revisions. 


The A.S.T.M. has streamlined its 
standardization procedure and in the 
next few weeks a large number of 


emergency alternate provisions will be 
issued to expedite procurement or con- 
serve critical materials. Gummed stick- 
ers will be sent to all who use the 
“Book of A.S.T.M. Standards.” The 
provisions will also be published in the 
ASTM Bulletin. 





Ontario Group Hears Crosby 


HE Ontario Rubber Section, Cana- 

dian Chemical Association, held a 
dinner-meeting March 19 at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. J. W. 
Crosby, sales manager, Thiokol Corp., 
in his lecture, “Synthetic Rubber—Its 
Position in the Rubber Industry and Its 
Uses in War Time”, discussed the de- 
velopment of vulcanizable types of syn- 
thetic rubber, their advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the service conditions 
they must meet in war use applications. 
While production of these synthetics in 
recent years was for special products 
for which natural rubber would not 
serve so well, Mr. Crosby suggested that 
these oil-resisting types will now have 
to be used where they are most needed 
in the war effort, even though these ap- 


plications do not utilize their special 
properties such as oil resistance. 
J. A. Martin, Canadian Deputy Rub- 


ber Controller, reviewed the effect of 
the present rubber supply on the pro- 
duction of rubber goods. 





R. |. Rubber Club Meets 


HE spring meeting of the Rhode 

Island Rubber Club held March 20 
at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, 
R. I., was attended by 66 members and 
guests. A. C. Neal, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Brown University, spoke on 
“The Economic Impact of the War and 
the Post-War Outlook.” After the din- 
ner door prizes, donated by Continental 
Carbon Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
American Zinc Sales Co., and Rubber 
Service Department of Monsanto Chem- 


ical Co., went to lucky-number holders. 
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Regional Agricultural Laboratories in National Defense 


ENRY G. KNIGHT, chief, Bureau of 

Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., discussed the func- 
tion of the Department's regional labora- 
tories in aiding national defense before 
the Eighth Annual Chemurgic Confer- 
ence at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
March 25, 

Excerpts of Dr. Knight’s talk relating 

to rubber follow: 

development that looks promising at 
this time is the possibility of producing 
fire hose without the use of rubber and 
linen. The hose used by fire departments 
consists of a circular woven cotton fab- 
ric dined with rubber which is now about 
as valuable as gold. Then there is the 
unlined fire hose, kept for emergency use 
in industrial plants and other buildings, 
that is made of linen, a commodity which 
we can’t get now in sufficient quantities 
on account of the war. Last September 
the Civilian Defense Administrator re- 
quested us to investigate the possibility of 
making a fire hose wholly from domestic 
materials that will be leak-proof and 
strong enough to meet the demands for 
both types of service. Our technologists 
believe that a pliable plastic-lined hose 
of proper design can be developed which 
will be equal and probably superior to 
the present ‘rubber-lined type. The plas- 
tic-lining phase of this work is being done 
by a large manufacturer of cotton fire- 
hose yarn, and the results obtained ap- 
pear very promising indeed. Our chem- 
ists and cotton technologists are also 
working with various chemical treatments 
and fabric designs to see if it will be 
possible to develop an unlined cotton fire 
hose to replace hose formerly made of 
linen, where the pressures are compara- 
tively low. If these efforts are success- 
ful, this country will not only be able to 
lick the rubber problem as it applies to 
fire hose, but another step will have 
been made in finding new and wider 
uses for farm crops. 

From dipentene (derivable from  tur- 
pentine) is now being made a chemical 
known as isoprene which is valuable as a 
synthetic rubber intermediate. In the 
present acute rubber shortage, all pos- 
sible synthetic rubber intermediates are 
of great potential value. Tsoprene is not 
the only derivative of turpentine that 
might serve to supply such intermediates. 
Recently the Bureau reported on experi- 
ments with thermal isomerization deriva- 
tives of turpentine, comprising conjugated 
chain trienes which also have potentiali- 
ties in the synthetic rubber field. These 
also show interesting possibilities in the 
drying oil and synthetic resin fields. 

And, of course, you know from what 
you hav e seen in the papers that we are 
working on synthetic rubber in one of 
the iaboratories. I can’t tell you much 
about that project because it is of a con- 
fidential nature. I can tell you that our 
most promising prospect is in the produc- 
tion of what scientists call a rubber ex- 
tender. By mixing this heen ie with nat- 
ural rubber from the rubber tree or from 
the guayule plant which the Bureau _ of 
Plant Industry and the Forest Service has 
been asked to develop in this country, we 
can extend or enlarge the amount of com- 
mercial rubber that can be produced from 
natural rubber. We’ll soon be in _ pilot- 
plant production of this new rubber ex- 
tender which can be made trom one of 
our widely produced farm crops. With 
the rubber situation as it is, it seems to 


me that we should encourage the develop- 
ment of rubber trees in South and Cen- 
tral America, the development of the 
guayule plant in this country, as well as 
the development of synthetic rubber and 
rubber extenders. After these sources 
have been developed industry will select 
the ones that are the most economically 
a for commercial production. 

And we should push all of these projects 
as fast as possible in the hope of soon 
finding something that will prevent the 
civilian population from having to do 
without rubber. 





Reclaim Solvents Production 
Increased 

ERCULES POWDER CO., Wil- 
H mineton, Del., is building a new unit 
at its Brunswick, Ga., plant for manu- 
facturing Tarol and Solvenol. These 
rubber solvents and plasticizers, recently 
improved through extensive laboratory 
and mill tests, are derivatives of the 
oleoresinous material of southern pine 
trees. “Tarol” is reported to supply the 
strong solvent and plasticizing action 
required in reclaiming, and its increased 
production is intended to assist in meet- 
ing the heavy current demand for re- 
claiming agents. Hercules equipment 
used in the manufacture of other naval 
stores materials is also being converted 
to make these rubber reclaiming mate 
rials, 
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Vulcanizer Paint Prevents 
Corrosion 
ONNEJOHN vulcanizer interior paint 
reportedly 1s composed of materials 
so combined as to impart anti-corro- 
sive properties under high steam pres- 
sures as an aid to. prevention of 
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explosions such as have sometimes oc- 
curred as a result of rust corroded sur 
faces inside vulcanizers. The paint, ap 
plied with a brush, spreads easily. No 
preliminary preparation is necessary 
other than having the interior surfaces 
and fittings reasonably clean. It 1s 
claimed that the paint has good adhesive 
qualities and will not peel, crack, or 
blister. The manufacturer also recom 
mends it for carts, hangers, inside vul 
canizer-door mechanisms, gaskets, ex- 
haust sewerage pipes, and other fittings 
subjected to oxidation. Belke Mig. Co 





Substitute Solvent for Toluol 
Announced by Neville 


OTOL No. 1 is a hydrocarbon sol- 

vent, high aromatics, recently in- 
troduced by the Neville Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as a substitute for toluol in the 
preparation of nitrocellulose lacquers. 
Its nitrocellulose tolerance is within 
80% of that of toluol which permits its 
use as a substitute for that diluent with 
only a slight change in formulation. No 
changes are required in formulations in 
which hydrogenated light naphthas are 
employed. In such formulations, it is 
claimed, the faster evaporation of Notol 
No. 1 will insure more rapid drying of 
the resultant lacquer. The A.P.I. grav- 
ity of Notol No. 1 is 39-41° F., and its 
specific gravity at 15.6° C. 1s .8203-.8299. 
The initial boiling point is 177° to 182° 
F., and the Kauri-Butanol value, 75-78 
Its color is water white. 





Quebec Meeting Off 

The Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 
cancelled its March 6 meeting because 
of the inability of the speaker to appear 


that night. 





Crash-Proof Fuel Tanks Described at SAE Meeting 


EN technical papers covering recent 
aircraft engineering developments 
were presented by eminent aeronautical 
engineers at the National Aeronautic 
Meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., March 12 and 13. 
Three hundred aviation representatives 
attended the meeting. 

W. H. Hunter, manager of deicer de- 
velopment and research for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., discussed airplane de- 
icing methods and equipment and _ pre- 
sented 50 charts and diagrams to illus- 
trate some new techniques. Recent im- 
provements in deicing equipment are ex- 
pected to make ice removal much easier 
at the high altitudes now being reached 
by newest military planes than at lower 
levels previously regarded as standard. 

J. W. Baird, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, addressed the meeting 
on “Crash-Proof Fuel Tanks.” He out- 
lined the various stages of development 
during the 1914-18 war which = culmi- 


nated in the present-day bullet-proof 
and self-sealing tanks. A survey of the 
causes and effects of crashes and the 
origin of fires resulting therefrom was 
followed by an outline of the principles 
involved in crash-proot fuel tank con- 
struction. Modern self-sealing tanks were 
said to consist of a thin inner layer of 
gasoline resistant synthetic rubber sur- 
rounded by a thick layer of sealant such 
as pure gum rubber, encased by a tough 
elastic outside cover of vulcanized rub- 
ber or leather which acts as a com- 
pression member for the sealant. Usu- 
ally a compressed fiber or metal out- 
side cover is added to give strength. 
The weight, bulk, and cost of such tanks 
precludes their application to civil air- 
craft. Several manufacturers, Mr. Baird 
said, were developing crash-proot types 
which will compare in weight with me- 
tallic tanks. He concluded his address 
with a discussion of provisions for pro- 
tection of other parts of aircraft fuel 
systems. 
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UNITED STATES 


Synthetic Rubber Patents License-Free, Production 
Upped; Reclaim Rationed; Specifications for 
Rubber Goods Revised; Ceilings Set on Used Tires 


and Rubber Footwear 


As a result of an anti-trust action (see 
below certain rubber pat- 
ent rights have been suspended, and the 
patents will be licensed royalty free for 
the duration of the emergency. 

Jones in his recent report to the 
President (see page 62) synthetic 
rubber production at the end of 1943 at 
700,000 tons, to $600,000,000, But 
Henderson, appearing before the 
committee investigating national 
gloomy picture of 
prospective supplies. 


synthetic 


Jesse 


sets 


cost 
Leon 
Senate 
defense, painted a 
rubber 

(See page 45) 
\s long expected, sale and consump- 
tion of scrap and reclaimed rubber were 
1 Amendment No. 6 to Sup- 


rationed in 
plementary Order No. M-15-b (See 
52, 3) 


needs and 


pares 
Amendment No. 5 (see pi 31. 63) 
to the same order revises permitted uses 
of crude rubber and latex. 
To protect the public against exorbi- 


maximum 
footwear 
used 


tant 
prices on 
pages 46, 65) 
and tubes (page 65). 

Stocks of chlorinated rubber 
been frozen (page 64); and the produc- 
tion and delivery of tire retreading and 
recapping equipment have been sus- 
pended except under certain conditions 
(pages, 37, 64). 

For the first time recapped passenger- 
car tires are available under rationing 
certain civilians. (See 


prices the OPA set 
waterproof rubber 
and on 


(see tires 


have 


regulations to 
page 65). 

Following the above-mentioned re- 
claim order the government is expected 
to intensify its scrap rubber collection 
campaign, which is believed will be 
pushed more vigorously than the alum- 
inum, waste paper, or junk campaigns 
were. It is further believed that it will 
be three months before the government 
will be able to tell what the scrap rub- 
ber supply will be. 





CALENDAR 


Apr. 7. 
Apr. 9-10. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Midwest Power Conference. Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Rubber Group. University 
Club. 

Packaging Exposition and Confer- 
ence. Hotel Astor, New York, 
N.Y. 

Apr. 20-21. Industrial Accident Prevention 
Assns. Convention. Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
A. C. S. 103rd Meeting. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Buffalo Rubber Group and Cana- 
dian Groups. General Brock Ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Congress 
Hotel. 

Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers, Inc. Spring Meet- 
ing. Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O 

National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 27th Annual Conven- 
tion and Inform-a-Show. Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Chemical Association. 
Convention, Hamilton, Ont. 


A.S.M.E. Semi-Annual 
Cleveland, O. 


June 22-26. A.S.1.M. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Apr. 10. 


Apr. 14-17. 


Apr. 20-24. 


Apr. 30. 


May 2. 


May 7-8. 


May 25-28. 


June 1-2. 


June 8-11. Meeting. 





Synthetic Rubber Patents 


The Department of Justice on March 


25 announced the filing of a consent de- 
cree in the Federal Court at Newark, 
N. J., which provides for the tree pub- 

licensing for the duration of the war 
of all synthetic rubber and gasoline 
owned by the Standard Oil Co 
J. and its subsidiaries. 
66-page complaint the firm was 
with I. G. 


patents 
various 
alleged to have conspired 
Farbenindustrie of Germany to restrain 
and commerce in the oil and 
chemical industries throughout the 
world. The complaint that 
Standard and I1.G. in 1930, 
formed a corporation called Jasco (Joint 
American Study Co.) under the laws 
f [outsiana and specifically charged: 


—y, | 
trade 


disclosed 
October, 


“The production ot 


he time of the 
parties orally agreed that all proc- 
tor the manufacture and produc 
of synthetic rubbers would be ex- 
ploited jointly by both parties under the 
provisions of the Jasco agreement. 
Under the terms thereof, I. G. was to 
have control of such developments. 
hereafter, I. G. developed two prod- 
ducts, one made from butadiene and 
styrene called Buna S, which is especi- 
ally used for the manufacture of tires, 
and the other made from butadiene and 
acrylo-nitrile, called Buna-N or Per- 
bunan, which is useful for specialty 
purposes, and in particular where resis- 
tance to oil is necessary. By 1934, I. G. 
had fully developed both of these prod- 


Freed in Anti-Trust Action 


ucts and they were extensively used in 
Germany. So far as it is presently 
known, substantially all of the rubber 
requirements of Germany are supplied 
by I. G. by means of these processes. 
I. G., however, refused to transfer the 
patents and processes to Jasco.” 

The complaint stated that in the past 
ten years many American rubber and 
chemical manufacturers have asked I. G. 
or Standard for buna licenses. It claimed 
the two while encouraging 
companies to believe licenses 
would soon be granted (as a means 
of discouraging such firms from under- 
independent research), at the 
same time endeavored to learn for the 
benefit of Standard and I. G. what prog- 
ress was being made by the applicants 
field. 


concerns, 
such 


taking 


in the research 


Standard developed a new 
making synthetic rubber, 
polymerizing isobuty- 
percentage of buta- 
diene or other diolefines. This process 
has the advantage of producing syn- 
thetic rubber which was by tar the 
cheapest and which had certain proper- 
ties which made it more desirable for 
certain purposes than either Buna S or 
Buna N, or other synthetic rubbers. 
Particularly for inner tubes and certain 
other purposes, Butyl has been found 
superior even to natural rubber. I. G. 
still refused to transfer its buna proc- 
esses to Jasco or make available any 
information concerning them to Stand- 
ard because, as Standard was informed 
the Hitler government, for 
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“In 1938 
process of 
called Butyl, by 
lene with a small 


reasons ot 


military expediency, refused to permit 
I. G. to do so, and, in the exercise of 
its control of the rubber field, I. G. 
refused to sanction any general program 
for the exploitation of synthetic rubber. 
Nevertheless, Standard decided that un- 
til this permission was granted, it would 
do nothing with regard to the exploita- 
tion of buna rubber and would make 
no move without the consent of JI. G.,, 
although I..G. was in default under the 
terms of its undertaking with Standard 
by failure to acquaint Standard with the 
buna technique. Standard, nevertheless, 
decided to transmit samples and all in- 
formation regarding Butyl rubber to I. 
G. Thereupon, I. G. informed Standard 
that it would attempt to secure the per- 
mission of the German government to 
transmit to Jasco information concern- 
ing the buna processes. I. G. never 
obtained such permission and, conse- 
quently, has never transmitted any in- 
formation regarding the buna processes 
to Jasco, despite the fact that Standard 
has transmitted all information as_ to 
Butyl to I. G. until December, 1940.” 
The complaint further alleged that 
I. G., du Pont, and Standard agreed that 
they would sell no Buna N in _ price 
competition with neoprene, a du Pont 
product, and that, when and if, I. G. 
should consent to the exploitation of the 
United States, 
consult du 
such ex- 


buna processes in the 
Standard and I. G. would 
Pont before proceeding with 
ploitation, 

After the outbreak of war, the com- 
plaint continued, representatives of 
Standard and I. G. signed an agreement 
September 25, 1939, termed the Hague 
Memorandum, the purpose of which was 
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STANDARD MICRONEX 


For Balance 


ITH reclaimed rubber comprising an important part 
of the rubber base of present day compounds, selec- 
tion of the best black becomes more important than ever 


before. 


With Standard Micronex more colloidal carbon and less rubber 
can be used. Lower proportions of rubber result in true con- 
servation only when all around service is assured. 


Micronex grades of finer particle size reinforce new rubber 
even more than does Standard Micronex. Similarly, the finer 
but harsher blacks accomplish the most complete reinforce- 
ment of reclaimed rubber. On the other hand, present day 
trends emphasize the importance of hysteresis effect. This 
is serious with the harsher blacks. With reclaim, in both 
tread and carcass, the essential balance of all vital properties 
is altogether necessary. 


For this balance we suggest Standard Micronex. 
ee 


Our Technical Service Department will be happy 
to consult as regards other Micronex types. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR MANUFACTURER 
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having the Jasco patents, in- 
the buna patents, seized by the 
with which Germany was at 


to avoid 
cluding 
sountries 
war. 
The Hague Memorandum provided 
that I. G. was to have a _ continued 
interest in profits derived by Jasco from 
royalties under the synthetic rubber and 
other patents of Standard and I. G. 
pooled in Jasco, in the United States, 
the British, and French Empires. The 
relation of the two firms created by 
earlier agreements in November, 1929, 
remained such that I. G. could claim 
that it retained control over the buna 
patents, and I. G. was consulted by 
Standard in the exploitation of the proc- 


ess. 


The complaint continued: “In or 
about November, 1939, defendant Stand- 
ard notified companies engaged in the 
manufacture of tires and other rubber 
products that they had acquired com- 
plete control of the buna patents. Stand- 
ard and I. G. had devised a plan to 
make sure they would have complete 
domination in the production and _ sale 
of synthetic rubbers. The plan provided 
for the formation of a single corpora- 
tion, at least 51% of the stock of which 
was to be owned by Standard and the 
remainder by the leading tire manu- 
facturers. Defendant Standard also was 
to receive thereunder a preferred right 
to supply all raw materials produced 
from petroleum and natural gas and re- 
quired in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubbers. Each otf the tire companies 
holding shares would be required to ac- 
cept a license from the proposed com- 
pany to manufacture for its own require- 
ments, at a royalty rate of 7%¢ per 
pound, and to cross-license back to the 
proposed company all of its improve- 
ments in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. This program has not yet been 
put into effect. As a preliminary step, 
Standard offered to license the leading 
tire manufacturers under the buna pat- 
ents at a royalty rate of 7%4¢ per 
pound, and with a further condition 
that they were obligated to cross-license 
back to Development [Standard Oil 
Development Co.] all of their United 
States patents during the term of the 
agreement. The agreement also pro- 
vided for Development an exclusive 
transferable right to grant licenses un- 
der foreign patent rights of the licensees 
for the same period. The proposed li- 
censes further limited licensees to manu- 
facture only for their own needs and 
prevented sale by them in bulk, and re- 
quired that they sell at least 25% of 
their production, and all of their ex- 
cess production, to Standard. 

“Standard’s purpose in requiring such 
restrictions and such cross-licensing was 
to assure for itself and I. G. continued 
dominance in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. Its purpose in requiring 
a rovalty rate of 7'42¢ per pound was to 
restrict rubber manufacturers to the 
manufacture of specialty rubbers and to 
prevent them from manufacturing rub- 
ber for tires. Because of vigorous ob- 
jection by tire companies, Standard 
subsequently reduced the royalty rate, 
but still insisted upon the cross-licens- 
ing of all present and future develop- 
ments of the process and its utilization. 
Up to and including January 1, 1941, 
the United States Rubber Co. and the 
Firestone Rubber Co. had accepted such 
licenses, but the other tire manufactur- 


ers refused to do so because of the re 
quirements for cross-licensing = and 
other stringent provisions. 

“Despite the fact that Standard had 
transterred samples of Butyl rubber and 
complete technical information regard- 
ing it to I. G. in March, 1938, and at 
other times thereafter, Standard did not 
make available to any tire company any 
samples of Butyl rubber for testing pur- 
poses for tires and inner tubes until 
June, 1940, at which time it transmitted 
samples to the Firestone Rubber Co. 
and the United States Rubber Co., the 
two companies which have accepted li- 
censes under the buna patents. 

“Standard’s scheme to achieve a mo- 
nopoly in synthetic rubber was _ inter- 
rupted by the request of the United 
States Government that it enter into a 
pool with other rubber companies to 
license the buna patents in connection 
with the defense program, and on or 
about December 19, 1941, Standard, 
Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, and the 
United States Rubber Co. entered into a 
contract with the Rubber Reserve Co., 
a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., under the terms of which 
all the parties agreed to pool their pat- 
ents of the buna type and issue licenses 
to any person at the request of the 
Rubber Reserve Co. Defendant Stand- 
ard’s Butyl patents were not included in 
such pool, and to date defendant Stand- 
ard has not issued any license under 
such patents.” 

The consent decree signed by the de- 
fendants, who pleaded nolo contendere, 
also. provides for compulsory royalty- 
tree licensing of synthetic gasoline and 
numerous other chemical products man- 
ufactured from a petroleum base, and 
for the refining of petroleum. 
Complete know-how and _ technical in- 
formation required for their use must 
be provided with the licensed patents. 
After the war the defendants are per- 
mitted to charge a reasonable royalty. 
The decree also enjoins the defendants 
from making any agreements with I. G. 
of which the Department of Justice is 
not given contemporaneous notice. Each 
of the ten defendants was fined $5,000. 


processes 


Standard Oil Statement 

A statement issued by 
Company of New 
tollows: 


Standard Oil 
Jersey on March 25 


‘The anti-trust case which was to have 
been brought by the Government against 
Standard Oil (N.J.) and various sub- 
sidiaries, as well as officers and direc- 
tors, in the U. S. District Court of New 
Jersey, has been settled by the entry 
of a consent decree and the imposition 
of fines on pleas of nolo contendere to 
the Government’s information.” 

“The controversy arose out of certain 
contracts made by the company and the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, the chief chemi- 
cal concern of Germany. Under these 
agreements, beginning in 1929, Standard 
acquired interests in certain I.G. patents 
and gave certain rights in inventions de- 
veloped by Standard. 

“As a result, Standard was able to 
bring to this country vital German dis- 
coveries in the field of petroleum and 
to develop their use in the United 
States. Many of these have proved of 
great military importance in the present 
emergency. Among these is the process 
tor making synthetic toluol, the basic 


6] 


TNT. Another is the 
hydrogenation process by which the 
\merican air force was the first in the 
world to obtain 100-octane aviation fuel. 
More recently, and of greatest immedi- 
ate importance in these developments, is 
the production from oil of synthetic 
rubber. 

‘The government contended that 
these contracts, and certain subordinate 
agreements and practices which have 
grown up under them, tended to restrain 
trade in violation of the Sherman Act. 
The company disagrees with this con- 
tention. The developments made under 
these agreements have advanced the 
progress of American industry and its 
ability to meet the war emergency. Nev- 
ertheless, the company realizes that to 
obtain a vindication by trying the issues 
in the courts would involve months of 
time and energy of most of its officers 
and many of its employes. Its war 
work is more important than court vin- 
dication. Nor has the company any de- 
sire to remain in a position which the 
Department of Justice considers in any 
way questionable. 

“Therefore, to bring the 
conclusion the company has 
the consent decree and the 
pleas of nolo contendere. 
terms of the decree, existing contracts 
between Standard and I.G. are abol- 
ished and the company agrees to grant 
royalty-free licenses during the emer- 
gency under all existing patents covered 
by the contracts. 

“As a result of the declaration of war 
with Germany, the interests of I.G. in 
these contracts and patents are in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, 
who is responsible for the protection of 
all foreign enemy interests in the United 
States. As the representative of the I.G. 
interests involved, he has consented to 
the entry of the decree.” 


constituent of 


matteF to a 
agreed to 

entry of 
Under the 


Office of Defense 
Washington, D. C., has 
of eight consultants to advise Philip A. 
Hollar, acting director of the Section 
of Materials and Equipment, on techni- 
cal matters pertaining to materials and 
equipment for various branches of the 
transportation industry, A. L.  Viles, 
president of The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
who will act on rubber products, includ- 
ing tires, tubes, insulated wire, and 
belting and other mechanical 

The ODT on March 12 announced 
that advice and assistance will be given 
local business enterprises seeking to re- 
adjust local delivery services as a means 
of conserving trucks, tires, and other 
equipment and materials. Those inter- 
ested should communicate with John L. 
Rogers, Director, Division of Motor 
Transport, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Washington, D. C. 


Transportation, 
named as one 


goods. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has been award- 
contract by the War Department 
engineering, construction, 
personnel training, and operation of a 
manufacturing plant in Tennessee, undér 
the supervision of the Memphis Dis 
trict Office of the Corps of Engineers 
Operation of the plant more 
$5,000,000. 


ed a 
for design, 


will cost 


than 
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Synthetic Rubber Output to 
Tons Yearly 


According to Jesse Jones, chairman of 
the Reconstruction Corp., 
Washington, D. C rubber 
production in this country is to he in- 
creased to 700000 tons a year by the 
end of 1943 Excerpts of Mr. Jones’ 
report to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States on March 21 


Finance 
synthetic 


follow: 

As of March 7, 1942, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and its subsidiaries, 
including the Export-Import Bank, had 


authorized loans and commitments ag- 
gregating $11,494,438,962 in connection 
with the war 

Under authority granted it June 25, 
1940, as amended, the RFC has created, 
capital stock of 
Metals Reserve 
Defense Sup- 


owns all of the 
Reserve Co., 
Co., Defense Plant Corp., 
Corp., and War Insurance Corp. 
companies are all owned, man- 
aged, and operated by RFC directors 
and personnel, under my supervision. 
They act as service agencies in the war 
program. When the President, the War 
Production Board, the Army, the Navy, 
the Maritime Commission, or the Board 
Wartere 


I stablishes the 
need for plant facilities, 


and 
Rubber 


plies 
These 


t keone ny 
materials or 
supplies, for which no other provision is 
made, the RFC, when requested to do 
so, undertakes to provide them. In this 





way it serves those responsible for war 
production policies. It does not make 
policy 
The commitments have been made 
by: 
Defense Plant Cory ‘ oe $4,797 757,903 
Defense Supplies Corp. ...... 1,749,521,213 
Metals Reserve Co 2,215,818,000 
Rubber Reserve Co 875,000,000 
War Insurance Cor} 100,000,000 
REC loans direct 1,259,865,964 
Export-Import) Bank $96,475,882 
$11,494,438,962 


Total ‘ . 
Defense Supplies Corp. has agreed to 
purchase excess inventories of new tires 
and tubes for passenger automobiles, 
frozen under the rationing order of the 
Office of Price Administration, from 
dealers, jobbers, distributers, and manu- 
facturers. It is estimated that of the 
7,500,000 tires and tubes in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers, the Corpora- 
tion will purchase up to 5,000,000 in this 
transaction, representing a total com 
mitment of $75,000,000. These tires and 
tubes will be marketed through the reg- 


ular channels of distribution under the 
rationing program. 
Under Congressional authority grant- 


ed for the first time on June 25, 1940, 
and at the request of the President, 
Rubber Reserve Co. entered into an 
agreement on June 24, 1940, with the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee (which committee controls over 
979% of the world’s output of crude rub- 
ber) to purchase a reserve supply of 
crude rubber. It increased the agree- 
ment from time to time, buying all the 
rubber produced which could be ex- 
ported to the United States that was not 
bought by the rubber industry in the 
United States. We were continually 
urging them to produce more rubber. 
In addition the Company agreed to buy 
all available rubber produced in Brazil. 
The amount actually received and in 
transit to the United States is approxi- 
mately 673,000 tons purchased at a cost 
ot approximately $292,000,000. This in- 
90,503 tons of so-called barter 


cludes 


Be Stepped up to 700,000 


Rubber Reserve Co. took 
over trom Commodity Credit Corp. 
Rubber Reserve Co. has agreed to pay 
Commodity Credit Corp. approximately 
$45,500,000 for this rubber. 

We have a much better stockpile of 
rubber now than we have had at any 
time, but due to the fact that we have 
to consider the problem of supplying 
the other United Nations and are using 
more rubber for military purposes than 
was ever contemplated, a very strict ra- 
tioning of rubber is now necessary. 

The subject of synthetic rubber was 
discussed by representatives of the Na- 
tional Defense Council in the Fall of 
1940. Mr. Stettinius advised the build- 
ing of plants sufficient to manufacture 
100,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year. 
I discussed the matter with the Presi- 
dent, and he approved the expenditure 
of up to $25,000,000 for this purpose. 

We started negotiations with some of 
the rubber manutacturing companies 
and oil companies for the production of 
synthetic rubber. The patents were not 
generally available to all the companies, 
and the rubber industry as a whole in- 
sisted upon having a part in any syn- 
thetic rubber program undertaken by the 
government. 

Neither the rubber companies nor the 
oil companies owning the patents were 
willing to spend any of their own money 
in manufacturing synthetic rubber, not- 
withstanding that the rubber manufac- 
turing industry, the oil industry, and the 
automobile industry are all dependent 
upon rubber tires tor their profits. 

In my testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, May 
&, 1941, I stated, “It would seem we have 
rubber enough to run for at least 1% 
years if we were cut off tomorrow from 
a supply of natural rubber and we could 
build) synthetic rubber plants within 
that time. Estimates brought to me in- 
dicate that we could run for 2% years, 
but I have cut that time down to 1% 
years, and that would give us about the 
time required to build synthetic rubber 


rubber which 


plants.” 
The problem of synthetic rubber was 


generally discussed in the Committee, 
and it was the consensus that limited 
operations should be undertaken. The 


President concurred in this course. 

On May 16, 1941, we concluded agree- 
ments with some of the leading pro- 
ducers of rubber, chemicals, and oil 
products for the construction and oper- 
ation of plants for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber sufficient to increase 
the total annual capacity in the country 
to approximately 100,000 tons. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
which no one had foreseen, with the 
approval of the President we started 
negotiations for the construction of fa- 
cilities sufficient to increase our produc- 
tive capacity of synthetic rubber to a 
minimum ot 400,000 tons annually upon 
the thought that our source of supply 
from the Far East might be reduced by 
interrupted shipping conditions. 

When the fall of Singapore threat- 
ened, another unexpected turn of events, 
we, at the request of WPB and with the 
approval of the President, authorized 
the construction of additional facilities 
sufficient to increase our production to 
a minimum of 700,000 tons annually, in- 
cluding what will be produced with pri- 
vately owned facilities. RFC expendi- 
ture for these plants will be approxi- 
mately $600,000,000. 
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If the construction materials are made 
available to the contractors, facilities for 
the manufacture of 90,000 tons per year 
should be completed in 1942, 250,000 
tons by June 1943, and the entire amount 
by the end of 1943. 


Dr. Brandes Discusses 
Hemisphere Rubber 

Dr. E. W. Brandes, rubber expert of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recently testified 
before the House Appropriation Com- 
mittee, during hearings of the Depart- 
ment’s 1943 appropriation bill. A brief 


summary of Dr. Brandes’ remarks fol- 
low. 

The wild rubber from Central and 
South America does constitute a con- 


siderable reserve of rubber. It was pos- 
sible for us to make an investigation to 
some extent of these possibilities during 
the last 19 months, and it is our feeling 
that perhaps up to 70,000 tons of rubber 
could be produced by careful and proper 
financing and by the expenditure of a 
deal of effort. It would require 
perhaps 18 or 20 months to increase 
production to 70,000 tons per annum. 
The price, however, would be consider- 
ably higher than the present New York 
prices. 

Leaf disease is not a factor in the 
case of wild trees, and it was only so 


good 


when attempts were made to cultivate 
the trees in plantations. Under such 
conditions the trees are brought to- 


gether, an ideal condition for the spread 
of this leaf blight. Hope for plantations 
is now based on disease-resistant 
strains. 

A project conducted by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Latin American Af- 
fairs, but apart from the project in the 
3ureau of Plant Industry, is concerned 
with a further study of the possibility of 
rapidly increasing the gathering of wild 
rubber. The leader of that project is 
working very closely with the Bureau 
so that its work can be integrated with 
the Bureau’s work in the development 
of plantation rubber. 

Synthetic rubber is definitely one of 
the sources of rubber that will have to 
be turned to, but for most purposes 
synthetic rubber has to be mixed or 
blended with natural rubber to make 
a real usable product, and that is why 
it is extremely important to develop the 
natural rubbers as well. Up to the time 
that Germany invaded Russia the Ger- 
mans obtained their natural rubber to 
mix with synthetic from Japan through 
Russia. The best tire would be made of 
crude rubber, but for certain purposes 
synthetic could be used up to 50 or 60, 
or even 70% in the mixture. 

From goldenrod leaf we can obtain 
100 to 300 pounds of rubber per acre, 
but the development has not been car- 
ried far enough to produce tires to see 
how they wear,°-and no factories exist 
at this time for extracting the rubber. 
The operation of the only factory in the 
United States that makes rubber from 
cultivated guayule has been rather in- 
termittent, with production this year in 
a short run only about 500 tons. 
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Scrap and Reclaim Rationed; Rubber Goods Specifications Revised; 


Other WPB Orders 


In consequence of a serious shortage 
of scrap rubber, strict controls on the 
use and sale of scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber were released March 20 by the War 
Production Board in Amendment No. 6 
to Supplementary Order No. M-15-b 
(see page 52). 

The Rubber Branch of WPB empha- 
sized that if scrap rubber is not returned 
to reclaimers in adequate quantities, this 
country’s reclaim capacity of about 350,- 
OOO short tons a year, all of which is 
needed for war or essential civilian pur- 
poses, cannot be kept running at a peak 
level. 

After March 31 the use of reclaimed 
rubber is banned except for these pur- 
poses: 

1. To manufacture any of the prod- 
ucts for which crude rubber or latex is 
permitted, provided that reclaimed rub- 
ber may not be used to fill war orders 
until a report has been forwarded to 
the WPB Rubber Branch. 2. To manu- 
facture a specific list of products, known 
as List E, the amounts so used to be 
determined by a specific formula. 3. 
For the month of April only, to manu- 
facture another specific list of products, 
known as List F. After April 30 spe- 
cific allotments of reclaimed rubber will 


be made from time to time to manu- 
tacturers of products on this list. 
Appeals will be entertained by the 


Rubber Branch for products not listed. 
Appeals, however, will not be considered 
for the following items, the Branch an- 
nounced: 


Advertising novelties; hair pins and hair curl- 
ers; ash trays; baby-carriage tires; dress shields; 
household gloves; lamp shades; millinery; steer- 
ing wheels; teething rings; typewriter keys; arm 
rests; artificial flowers; artificial leather; aprons, 
mats, mud flaps, and running boards for passenger 
automobiles and buses, trucks and tractors; bags, 
packages, and containers except as adhesives or 
sealing compounds; bath caps, sprays, sponges, 
mats; pillows; soap dishes; blackout paint (ex- 
cept shatterproofing materials); buttons; blow-out 
patches, boots, and reliners made from scrap; 
carpet cushion; chair cushions; upholstery and 
mattresses; chair and furniture parts, including 
casters and caster cups; coasters; coin mats; 
contraction joint seals and concrete filler; cosmetic 
applicators; croquet balls; desk sets; dish drain- 
ers; door and window wedges, checks and bump- 
ers; electric base plugs; flooring, tile and tiling 
and wainscoting (except conductive); finger pads; 
fly paper; fly swatters; foot bath trays; gambling 
and coin-operated amusement devices; gasoline 
curb pump hose; golf bags, driving mats, and 
tees; handle grips (except for dielectric purposes) ; 
ink wells and bottles; jar openers; kneeling pads; 
lawn mower tires; mats and matting (except 
switchboard and conductive); molds for casting; 
mud flaps, pacifiers; pedal rubbers; paint brush 
guards; pencil plugs; cigar and cigarette holders; 
plate wipers; poker chips; quoits; serving trays; 
sink pads, mats, and drain stoppers; sponge ap- 
plicators; stair and step treads; swimming tubes 
and water rings; table tops; telephone bases; 
thermoplastic coatings; toilet seats; toys and parts 
of toys (except as elsewhere permitted); type- 
writer and office machinery silencers; wallpaper 
cleaners; desk and chair protective pads; and 
Christmas tree ornaments and accessories includ- 
ing wire. 

Besides, the order contains a general 
ban on the destruction of certain rub- 
ber products except where essential to 
manufacturing or reclaiming operations. 
Rubber Branch officials pointed out that 
there is a substantial loss of reclaimable 
rubber in the destruction of worn-out 
tires, casings, tubes, waterproof foot- 
wear, heels, storage battery boxes, and 


similar products. Many of these are nor- 
mally cut up and sold for non-essential 
purposes, and many are burned around 
orange and citrus groves to prevent de- 
struction by frost on tree buds. Other 
substances can be used for these pur- 
poses without wasting scrap rubber. 

Officials estimated that this country’s 
reclaiming capacity is about 350,000 
short tons annually. It was pointed out, 
however, that this supply of reclaimed 
rubber—upon which demand has been 
exceedingly heavy as a result of the re- 
strictions on crude is completely de- 
pendent upon the supply of scrap rub- 
ber. Collections recently have fallen off 
sharply, since most persons have hesi- 
tated to give up worn tires which in 
former years constituted the main 
source of scrap. Since Pearl Harbor, re- 
ceipts of scrap at reclaiming plants 
have been less than one-half of the nor- 
mal rate. 

Amendment 6 prevents the ac- 
quiring of excessive inventories by users 
of reclaimed or scrap rubber by banning 
the purchase or acceptance of delivery 
of a greater quantity than necessary for 
a minimum working inventory, taking 
into consideration restrictions on pro- 
duction contained in the order. Further- 
more inventories of crude rubber or 
latex in excess of 60 days’ needs will be 
deemed in excess of a practical work- 
ing inventory, unless specifically author- 
ized by the Division of Industry Oper- 
ations or the Rubber Reserve Co. In- 
ventories of reclaimed or scrap of such 
a size are also deemed in excess of a 
minimum inventory, except in the hands 
of reclaimers. 

The necessity for channeling every 
available pound of reclaimable rubber 
into essential products arises from the 
fact that there is a serious question of 
whether there will be enough scrap to 
keep reclaiming plants at capacity. The 
permitted list of uses will exhaust the 
industry, the Rubber 





als« ) 


capacity of the 
3ranch said. 

Reclaimed rubber is still available for 
the manufacture of rubber heels, the 
Rubber Branch pointed out March 13. 
A recent report that the WPB_ had 
banned production of rubber heels 
caused a run on dealers’ and suppliers’ 
stocks, the Branch added. The only 
ban is on the use of crude rubber for 
making heels. Reclaimed rubber has 
been so used for some time. 


New Specifications on Rubber Products 
The War Production Board has added 
several groups of products to its lists of 
permitted uses of crude rubber and 
latex, but at the same time has ordered 
general reductions in the amounts of both 
rubber and latex allowed for specific ar- 
ticles. Amendment No. 5 to Supple- 
mentary Order M-15-b page 51), 
announced March 3 by Director of In- 
dustry Operations James S. Knowlson, 
substitutes four new lists of permitted 
products and uses, effective March 1. 
The original order, issued January 23, 
1942, gave two lists of products for 
which rubber and latex could be used 


(see 


only up to certain percentages of the 
average monthly consumption during 
the year ended March 31, 1941, except 


to fill strictly-war orders. Two addi- 
tional lists enumerated products for 
which manufacturers desiring to use 


crude rubber or latex had to secure the 
specific permission of the WPB. 

The new List “A”—products for 
which crude rubber may be used to cer- 
tain percentages — now contains 31 
groups, compared with an original list 
of 19. List “B’—products for which 
manufacturers must have specific per- 
mission—now includes 10 groups, com- 
pared with five. Lists “C” and “D’— 
products for which latex is used—now 
total eight compared with 
six in the original order. 

Despite the addition of 
ticles and the shifting of 
groups for which a higher rate of con- 
sumption is permitted, total rubber con- 
sumption under the new lists is ex- 
pected to be somewhat smaller than 
under the original order, according to 
the WPB Rubber Branch. 

Most of the additions included on the 
new lists were allowed during February 
on special appeal from manufacturers, 
and all of the newly permitted articles 
are considered necessary to keep essen- 
Examples of 


groupings, 


several ar 
some into 


tial industries operating. 
increases in permitted consumption rates 
are rubber-lined tanks, pipes, and fit- 
tings, which may now use rubber at a 
rate of 140%, 100% under the 
previous order; and electricians’ gloves, 
200%, against 100%. 


against 


Among reductions are fire and mill 
hose, from 180% to 40%; suction and 
welding hose, from 140 to 100%; and 


conveyer belts, from 140 to 125%. 

An addition to List “B’—products for 
which permission to use crude rubber 
must be secured—is thread for industrial 
shoes, sanitary belts, and surgical sup- 
Corsets, brassieres, and founda- 


ports. 
tion garments are still excluded from 
the crude rubber and latex lists. Also 


on List “B” are rubber fabrics for police 
and fire clothing, formerly on List “A”’ 
of the original order at a 60% rate, and 
camelback for retreading. 

Order 
two 


Technical changes in rubber 
No. M-15-b-1 and the addition of 
new specifications lists were announced 
March 25. (See pages 49-50.) The or- 
der is designed to conserve crude rub- 
ber, latex, and reclaimed rubber by es- 
tablishing specifications which limit the 
rubber content of specific products. 

Amendment No. 1 alters the terminol- 
ogy of the list governing the manufac- 
ture of waterproof boots, pacs, arctics, 
gaiters, and overshoes, but does not change 
the rubber content for these articles. 
The list covering tire tubes, 
etc., has been revised to provide a high- 
er crude-rubber content tread stock for 
certain types of truck tires, putting the 
tread stock for civilian and _ military 
truck tires on the same basis. The new 
list also provides for the manufacture 
of certain sizes of capping stock and 
camelback not previously permitted. 

The Rubber and Rubber Products 


casings, 
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Branch explained that the total amount 
of rubber which may be used in a given 
distributed between tread 
and friction by individual manufacturers 
on a basis which they consider provides 
the best quality tire with the given 
amount of rubber 

One of the new sets of specifications 
in Amendment No. 1 truck tire 
flaps. These specifications set a maxi- 
mum for each of the various sizes and 
types of tire flaps and are expected to 
save about 500 crude rubber a 
year. 

Another 
established by Amendment No. 2, cov- 
ering insulated wire and cable. These 
changes are expected to result in an 
annual saving of about 3,750 tons of 
crude rubber, or 3714% of normal con- 
sumption, 


tire may be 


covers 


tons of 


new set of specifications is 


Chlorinated Rubber Stocks Frozen 


Ali stocks of chlorinated 
the United States, except 


rubber in 
those going 
into specified ordered 
frozen February 23 by J. S. Knowlson, 
Director of Industry Operations, pre- 
to requisitioning by the War 
Board or diversion into war 


uses, were 


paratory 
Production 
production. 

Amendment 1 to General Preference 
Order No. M-46 to Conserve the Sup- 
ply and Direct the Distribution of 
Chlorinated Rubber provides that chlo- 
rinated rubber may be used only for 
these purposes: as a paint for interior 
use in industrial plants where resistance 
to chemical necessary, as 
a paint in painting 
ship bottoms and other submarine uses; 
for flame-proofing military fabrics, in- 
cluding tents; for tracer bullets; for ad- 
hering rubber articles to metal; for 
electrical insulation. 

Stocks on hand tor all other uses must 
have been reported at once to the 
Chemicals Branch, WPB, and held for 
later disposition. 

While facilities for the production of 
chlorinated rubber are being 
current military 
in excess of supply. 


corrosion is 


arsenals, and for 


increased 
greatly, demands are 
greatly ma- 
terial has been under a monthly alloca- 
tion system November 1, 1942, 
and none is now going for non-military 
use. 

Principal civilian uses tor chlorinated 
rubber now prohibited are: swimming 
pool paint and other concrete and ma- 
sonry paint; treatment of fabrics, pa- 
pers, and printing inks tor greaseproot- 
ing and to increase resistance to chemi- 
cal action; bottle-cap closures; fast-dry- 
ing paint finishes 


The 


since 


For Greater War Effort 

American industry was 
March 11 to begin sending the WPB a 
month by month report on its conver- 
sion to war work. 

Donald Nelson WPB. chairman, on 
March 3 signed Directive No. 2 broad- 
ening procurement policies to insure the 
widest possible placement of war supply 
contracts and a much greater utilization 
of small plants and factories in order 
immediately output of war 
Provisions four points. 


ordered on 


to increase 


goods. cover 


(1) All military supply contracts are to 
be placed by negotiation instead of com- 
petitive bidding, unless the Director of 


Purchases indicates the contrary. (2) 
In placing contracts primary emphasis 
is on speed of delivery. (3) Contracts 


for standard and semi-standard articles 
relatively simple to make should go to 
smaller concerns so that facilities of 
larger, more fully equipped firms may 
be available for more complicated items. 
(4) Subject to these considerations, con- 
tracts are to be placed with companies 
needing the least amount of new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

George C. Brainard, chief of the Tools 
Branch, on March 6 requested owners 
of idle machine tools to make them 
available for that they can he 
placed in plants engaged in war _ pro- 
duction. Complete details, including a 
picture or cut of the machine, where 
possible, should be sent to the Available 
Tools Section, Tools Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board, Social Security Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


sale so 


Other Orders 


Limitation Order 1-61, March 11, 
page 37), suspends production and 
delivery of tire retreading and recapping 
equipment except on preference-rated 
orders in order to prevent duplication of 
facilities and a consequent waste of 
critical materials. This order formalizes 
and makes more definite a_ directive 
issued January 28 prohibiting manufac- 
turers of such machinery from filling 
any orders except those supported by 
preference rating certificates. 
Supplementary Limitation Order No. 
1.-26-a (March 9, 1942) Restricting the 
Manufacture of Farm Tractors Requir- 
ing Rubber Tires, bans such production 
atter May 1 and rigidly curtails output 
in the interim. Thus March production, 
requiring about 300 tons of crude rub- 
ber, was set at 10,000 tractors (against 
17,800 planned by manufacturers, the 
average of January and February) and 


(ser 


April output, 8,000, with 240 tons of 
crude. Manufacturers thus must change 
swiftly from the use of rubber tires to 


steel-wheel equipment. 

Limitation Order [L-52, March 12, 
1942, curtails the manufacture of bicy- 
cles to save critical war materials. The 
order will result in the production of 
two so-called Victory models, one for 
men and one for women, and they will 
be stripped of all non-essential gadgets 
and bright work. No juvenile models 
will be made. Tire tubes and casings 
are subject to the limitations of the rub- 
ber conservation order No. M-15-b-1 
under which the use of crude or raw 
rubber in a bicycle tire is limited to 7% 
ounces. No tire or tube may have a 
greater diameter than 1.375 inches; thus 
balloon tires are eliminated, but stand- 
ard-size bicycle tires are permitted. 

Supplementary Limitation Order 
L-44-a Further Restricting and Finally 
Prohibiting the Production of Radio Re- 
ceivers and Phonographs (March 7) 
bans the manufacture of such goods for 
civilian use after April 22, 1942. 

Extension No. 4 (March 6, 1942) to 


India Rubber World 


Limited Preference Rating No. P-54 as 
Amended, extends from February 28 to 
April 30 the A-3 Preference Rating 
available for deliveries of materials for 
the manufacture of truck trailers, and 
buses, medium and heavy motor truck 
bodies and cabs. 

Supplementary General 
Order L-5-C Further Restricting and 
Finally Prohibiting the Production of 
Domestic Mechanical Refrigerators, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1942, discontinues production 
of these refrigerators after April 30, 
1942, so that the entire industry can be 
converted to the production of war ma- 
terials. 

Limitation Order No. L-53 to Direct 
the Distribution of Track-Laying Trac- 
tors and Auxiliary Equipment, prohib- 
its, effective February 19, 1942, the sale 
or delivery of unused track-laying trac- 
tors and certain auxiliary equipment in 
the possession of manufacturers, dis- 
tributers, and dealers. 


Limitation 


Products Now Using Reclaim 


Manufacturers of athletic equipment 
tor which crude rubber or latex is no 
longer available are experimenting with 
reclaimed rubber. Several tennis_ ball 
makers have developed an all-reclaimed 
ball, which, though not so lively as a 
ball made with new rubber, would be 
fully serviceable to the average player. 
The reclaimed balls can last as long 
as ordinary ones since wearing quality 
depends almost entirely on the felt. 

The WPB Rubber Branch also re- 
ports that progress has been made in 
developing an all-reclaimed rubber core 
for baseballs, and with squash balls us- 
ing reclaimed. No solution has yet been 
found to the golf ball problem. 


The Board of Economic Warfare, Ot- 
fice of Export Control, Washington, 
D. C., has announced that beginning 
February 28, 1942, certain electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus and rubber tires, 
tubes, and tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials will no longer be authorized to 
be exported to any British Empire des- 
tination under the unlimited licenses 
held by the British Purchasing Com- 
Shipments of tires, tubes, etc., 
will be made to parts of the Empire in 
special cases where the embargo has 
been relaxed and individual shipments 
are authorized. 


Mission, 


“Current Controls Bulletin No. 9”, 
March 3, 1942, of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, explains how export 


control procedures are now greatly sim- 
plified as a result of a recent agreement 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. Products covered include car- 
bon black, certain chemicals, fire control 


instruments, gages, gears, measuring 
and scientific instruments, rubber and 
rubber manufactures including natural 


and synthetic rubber, titanium and _ ti- 
tanium salts and compounds, and zine. 
“Current Controls Bulletin No. 10”, 
March 5, explains in detail the proce- 
dure to be followed in applying for 
license to export rubber and = rubber 


goods, 
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Maximum Prices Set on Waterproof Rubber Footwear and Used Tires; 


Other OPA News 


Maximum manufacturers’ prices for 
waterproot rubber footwear have been 
established as a result of individual 
agreements negotiated between the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and manu- 
faeturers at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson announced March 11. The agree- 
ments established prices in no case 
higher than those in effect December 3, 
1941, when Mr. Henderson requested 
manufacturers not to effect price in- 
creases. Prices on a substantial number 
of items are lower than the December 
3 level. These price decreases reflect 
the reduction in crude rubber content or- 
dered by the War Production Board to 
conserve the rubber supply. The agree- 
ments also provide that all discount 
schedules in effect December 3 be re- 
tained. OPA officials pointed out that 
the agreements’ establish maximum 
prices only and that firms may sell at 
less than these levels. 

These are the first agreements of this 
kind negotiated by Mr. Henderson un- 
der the power granted him in the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, which 
permits the Administrator to negotiate 
agreements for the stabilization of 
prices directly with manufacturers. 
This method is reported to have been 
especially useful in the case of water- 
proof rubber footwear, as manufactur- 
ers had never before produced items ex- 
actly comparable to the new “Victory 
Line” of boots, arctics, and rubbers. 


Price Ceilings on Used Tires and Tubes 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 107— 
Used Tires and Tubes—sets maximum 
prices at which second-hand passenger- 
car and truck tires and tubes may be 
sold after March 16, 1942. The regula- 
tion, adopted because of widespread 
complaints of profiteering, used as a 
guide prices existing between October 
1 and 15, 1941. Used tires and tubes 
have not been rationed as yet. 

To determine price ceilings used tires 
are divided into four categories: Passen- 
ger car: first category, tires that retain 
7/32-inch or more of tread design depth; 
second, more than 3/32-inch, but less than 
7/32; third, all regrooved tires and tubes 
or those that retain 3/32-inch or less of 
tread design depth; fourth, worn smooth 
and usable as basic carcasses for re- 
treading or recapping. Truck tires: first 
category, 9/32-inch or more of tread de- 
sign depth; second, more than 4/32- 
inch, but less than 9/32; third, 4/32- 
inch or less; fourth, worn smooth and 
usable as basic carcass for retreading 
or recapping. 

Comparative maximum prices of a 
6.00-16 four-ply passenger-car follow: 
new (as per Price Schedule No. 63), 
$14.75; used, first category, $8.10; sec- 
ond, $6.65; third, $4.45; fourth, $1.50. 
Respective maximum prices for an 8.25- 
15 ten-ply truck tire are: $68.50; $37.70; 
$30.85; $20.55; and $7.20. Maximum 


price for used passenger-car tubes is 
$1.50 for all sizes, and for truck tubes, 


$2 to $14, depending on size. 

To make the maximum prices for 
basic tire carcasses in the retread sched- 
ule conform to those in the used tire 
and tube regulation, Amendment No. 1 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 66—Re- 
treaded and Recapped Rubber Tires, 
and Retreading and Recapping of Rub- 
ber Tires, and Basic Tire Carcasses— 
was issued March 7 with Price Regula- 
tion No. 107 and involves changes only 
in respect to basic tire carcass maxi- 
mum prices. 


Camelback Survey and Allotments 


To conserve rubber further by insur- 
ing maximum durability and service of 
tires now being recapped, the OPA will 
develop minimum standards for the 
grades of camelback now being made. 
Questionnaires have been sent to all 
manufacturers requesting information on 
the physical properties and composition 
of camelback which indicate its wear- 
ability and other quality factors. The 
questionnaire will provide data on the 
proportions of crude and reclaimed rub- 
ber and other important materials used 
in making camelback. Wherever it is 
found that inferior tire capping stock is 
being made, the Standards Section of 
the Consumer Division will assist manu- 
facturers to bring their camelback up to 
minimum standards. 

Provisions for an original allotment of 
300 pounds of truck-type camelback to 
retreaders and recappers for certain 
small-gage truck-tire molds and addi- 
tional allotments for multiple retreading 
or recapping machines appear in Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Revised Tire Rationing 
Regulations issued (March 16) and ef- 
fective March 17. Thus each machine 
that can recap or retread two or more 
tires simultaneously will be allowed a 
maximum of 1,500 pounds of truck 
camelback instead of 750 pounds as orig- 
inally provided. Even though a retread- 
ing establishment already has received 
authorization to purchase 750 pounds 
for each such machine, it may now be 
allowed an additional amount sufficient 
to raise its inventory as of February 19, 
1942, to 1,500 pounds. The original 
allotment of only 750 pounds resulted in 
uneconomical operation of such multiple 
equipment. 

Certain small truck-tire-size molds not 
originally provided for under the Re- 
vised Tire Rationing Regulations are 
now allotted 300 pounds of truck-type 
camelback. Each mold or curing table 
equipped with matrices capable of re- 
treading or recapping truck tires 5.50-17 
and 30x5 or larger, but which cannot 
handle sizes 7.50-20 or larger, is made 
eligible for an initial allotment of 300 
pounds of truck camelback. 


March and April Tire Quotas 


March tire and tube quotas were sub- 
stantially larger (see page 96) than 
those provided for rationing to eligible 
vehicles in February and applied to the 
48 states, the District of Columbia, and 
U. S. territories: Alaska, Hawaii, Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the 





Virgin Islands. The increase in March 
quotas is seasonal and reflects subsi- 
dence of severe winter weather that 
tends to make motor transportation dif- 
ficult in many sections of the country. 

No retreaded passenger car tires were 
available for rationing in March, since 
the War Production Board has not au- 
thorized the manufacture of passenger- 
car camelback during that month. Thus 
only new passenger-car tires and tubes 
were rationed during March, and _ their 
sale was restricted to vehicles on List 
A of the eligibility classifications. Hence, 
for another month no passenger car on 
List B of the eligibility classifications 
was able to get a retreaded tire. 

State and national reserves were de- 
ducted from the published quotas for 
March in the same manner as in the 
two preceding months. The national re- 
serve is, in effect, a pool that permits 
OPA to make adjustments between 
states and territories; while thee state 
reserves are used for the same purpose 
among counties at the discretion of the 
state rationing administrators. 

April quotas making a limited number 
of recapped tires available to war work- 
ers and other passenger-car Owners on 
List B for the first time, were an- 
nounced March 24. Also included are 
470,317 recaps for passenger cars and 
motorcycles. No such tires or recapping 
jobs were available last month. The 
quota provides 101,636 new tires for 
passenger cars on List A and 285,977 
new tubes for List A and B cars to- 
gether, compared with 104,701 new tires 
and 87,635 new tubes in March, when 
no tubes were provided for List B pas- 
senger cars. 

Truck tire quotas are somewhat 
larger than in March, again reflecting 
better weather. April quotas make 275,- 
523 new tires and 260,983 tubes available 
for eligible trucks, buses, farm equip- 
ment, and industrial tractors, against 
256,385 new tires and 288,149 new tubes 
in March. Recapped truck tires in the 
April quota total 246,442, against 110,225 
last month. 

New and recapped passenger-car and 
motorcycle tire quotas for April will per- 
mit replacements at less than one-fifth 
of the rate a year ago. Assuming that 
sales in April, 1941, were made to meet 
normal requirements in keeping 30,000,- 
000 passenger cars in operation, the 
quota releases for this April are at a 
rate that, if continued, would keep in 
operation only a little more than 5,000,- 
000 cars. 


” Total quotas of new and recapped 
truck tires for April are almost three- 
fourths as large as the total of new 
tire replacement shipments and recaps 
in the corresponding 1941 month. 

The figures show a much higher ratio 
of recaps to new tires in April this 
year than last, a change brought about 
not only by the sharply increased 
amount of recapping under rationing, 
but also by the steep reduction in num- 
ber of new tires made available. In 
the April quotas, for instance, approxi- 
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mately 4152 passenger car-recaps (470, 
317) to every one new tire (101,636) are 
made available In April, 1941, re- 
placement shipments of new tires (2,- 
816.000) were almost seven times as 
great as sales of retreads (433,000). As 


to truck tire quotas, there is almost one 
recap (246,442) to every new tire (275,- 
523). In the 1941 month the ration was 


about one to six, (98,000, against 605,- 


OOD) 


Later on new tire stocks may be re- 


leased more rapidly in relation to the 
entire quota, as there is a limit- to the 
number of times a casing may be re- 


It is indicated that 
sustain the na- 


Cappe d econ mically 
yvassenger-car tures to 
ion’s essential transportation must come 
new stocks on 


t 


and more from 


and in st 


more 


as the tires now 


Taye 


are damaged beyond 


shelves 
in service wear or 


carcasses for recapping. 


use as 

Total quotas of new tires released 
for passenger automobiles under OPA 
rationing in the first quarter of 1942 


were almost 95 per cent below the total 
replacement shipments reported by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 


in the corresponding period of 1941, 
that is, 333,040, against 6,352,927 tires 
Reflecting the relatively greater impor 
tance of truck and bus transportation 


in the nation’s economy, releases of new 
first 1942 quar- 
more than 27% 
shipments in 
The respec- 
Be- 
truck tires released under 
quotas for 
issued. No 


there are no 


in the 
ter were only a little 
total replacement 


truck tire quotas 


below 
the same period last vear 
tive figures are 728,425 and 1,003,270 
sides the new 
first 


quota in the quarter, 


350,249 truck retreads were 


comparison is available as 
accurate data on the amount of retread- 
initial three months of 
allotments made 


retreads in the 


ing done in the 
194] No quota 


for passenger-car_ tire 


were 


first quarter this vear. 
Since it first began rationing tires 
d tubes January 5 the OPA gradu- 


ally has been revising the basis on which 


quotas are allocated to counties.  Sur- 
veys have been undertaken to enable 
the organization to anticipate local 
needs and set quotas accordingly. 


Tire Return Plan 

The “Tire Return Plan”, worked out 
jointly by representative tire dealers, the 
OPA Industrial Council, the Defense 
Supplies Corp., and than 50 tire 
and tube manufacturers, distributers, 
and mail-order houses, with the partici- 
also of the Bureau of Internal 
Anti-Trust Division of 
Justice, announced 
whereby 


more 


pation 
Revenue and the 
the Department of 
February 27, provides means 
dealers and jobbers can dispose of their 
stocks of new tires and 
tubes to secure relief from the financial 


passenger-Car 


burden of carrying such stocks during 
make few 
program. 


a period in which they can 
sales under the tire rationing 
Dealers and jobbers can sell to the orig- 
inal manufacturers or mass distributers, 
who must buy such tires and tubes at 


the dealer’s costs plus 100%. Manutac- 
turers and mass distributers must sell 
such repurchased new passenger tires 


and tubes to the Detense Supplies Corp. 
as well as their own inventories of pas- 
senger-car tires and tubes except for 
small working stocks to fill orders in the 
near tuture. They will have the option 
of repurchasing tires from the Defense 
Supplies Corp. and must make such pur- 
chases trom the corporation to fill law- 
from holders of 
The Defense Sup- 
handle as 


tul demands for tires 
rationing certificates. 

plies Corp. is prepared to 
much as $75,000,000 worth of passenger- 
car tires and tubes under the plan, 
which will require a small upward re- 
the ceiling prices now in ef- 
retail 


vision of 


fect on wholesale and sales of 


new passenger-car tires and tubes. Be- 


cause truck tires and tubes are moving 
freely from dealers’ shelves, they are 
not included in the plan, but permission 
has been granted dealers to sell truck 
tires and tubes back to manutacturers 
under terms of the rationing order. 
Time within which tire dealers and 


jobbers must give notice of their intent 
to sell back new passenger-car_ tires 
and tubes was extended from March 15 
to March 31 and the final date by 


which tires to be sold back must actu- 
ally be shipped was extended from 
March 31 to April 15. 


Legal Actions 

\ federal grand jury in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on February 14, in the first crimi- 
nal action charging violation of OPA’s 
rationing regulations, indicted the La- 
Salle Motor Sales Corp., Boonville, Ind., 
its president, Charles L. Hart, and its 
secretary-treasurer, Russell W. Baker, 
in less than a month after investigation 
of the case by OPA inspectors. 

Federal District Judge L. B. Way, 
Nortolk, Va., on March 6, in the first 
civil suit against OPA, upheld the valid- 
ity of the tire rationing regulations and 
issued a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing delivery of passenger-car and truck 
tires without OPA authorization. Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc., had filed suit to 
compel delivery by the Joynes Tire Co., 
ot $1,427 worth of tires alleged to have 
been purchased last August. The tem- 
porary injunction had been issued by 
Judge Way on February 15. 

The OPA, in its first such action, on 
March 14 suspended until June 30 all de- 
tires and tubes to Silver- 
Jattery Service, Inc., and 


liveries of new 
stein’s Tire & 
its president, George Silverstein, both of 
Albany, N. Y., found guilty of a wilful 
violation of the tire rationing orders. 
replevin suits brought by 
citizens to obtain posses- 
Municipal Judge D. E. 
O’Brien ruled March 19 that when an 
OPA rationing order affects pending 
litigation, the rationing order will con- 
trol his determination of the rights of 
the parties in the suit at issue. 


In two 
Omaha, Neb., 
sion of tires, 


Other Tire News 
Government-owned 
military equipment and certain other ex- 
empt categories, will be classified as 
either eligible or ineligible to obtain new 
tires from government supplies by the 
Treasury Procurement Division under a 


vehicles, except 


India Rubber World 


program jointly announced by the OPA 
\dministrator and the Director of the 
Procurement Division. Under the new 
plan eligible government-owned vehicles 
will not be able to obtain new tires with- 
out first making use of those tires be- 
longing to other government vehicles 
not eligible under tire rationing regula- 


tions. It is also hoped that when the 
plan is fully developed, tires may be 
shifted from ineligible vehicles in one 


agency to eligibles in another and even 
that vehicles themselves may be turned 
from ineligible to eligible uses. 

One teature of the program, effective 
immediately, is the creation of a “‘fleet- 
pool” of 2,000 new tires and 2,000 new 
inner tubes by the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division under authorization of 
OPA. This pool is intended to permit 
eligible government vehicles to replace 
blown tires, under emergency condi- 
tions, without any undue delay. These 
tires and tubes to be purchased by the 
Procurement Division will be deducted 
from the national reserve and thus will 
not affect the monthly state and county 
quotas. 

Amendment No. 1 to the Revised Tire 
Rationing Regulations, announced Feb- 
ruary 21, but effective February 19, 
points out that although control exists 
over physical movement of new tires, 
there are no restrictions on mere physi- 
cal movement of retreads where change 
in title or use is not involved. 

IL.eon Henderson, OPA administrator, 
on February 27 declared that it is of 
absolutely no avail for a civilian con- 
sumer to apply to the War Production 
rating in the hope 
him to purchase a 


Board for a priority 
that it will enable 
new tire or tube. 

Americans holding tires worn to the 
point where they are no longer usable 
can help relieve the rubber shortage sit- 
uation by turning them in immediately 
to a scrap or junk dealer or a local 
charity, Mr. Henderson ad- 
March 12. 


collecting 
vised on 


Other Price Decisions 

Manufacturers of rubber druggists’ 
sundries were requested by letter March 
16 not to advance prices above those in 
effect March 1, 1942, and were asked 
also to maintain all discounts, services, 
quality standards, and reasonable trade 
practices in effect March 1. Purpose of 
the request is to keep prices from mount- 
ing pending an investigation to deter- 
mine proper maximum prices for rubber 
druggists’ sundries. The letter stated 
also that, as a part of the price study, 
the OPA will ask companies in the near 
future to submit pertinent cost and earn- 
ings data. Manufacturers who intend 
any change in specifications or quality 
standards should communicate with the 
OPA before establishing prices on the 
altered articles. 

The four major rubber companies have 
agreed to rescind price increases put into 
effect January 1, 1942, on tires sold as 
original equipment for automobiles and 
trucks of all types, and to rebate to cus- 
tomers the amount collected in excess of 
the December 31, 1941, level. 
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Army Conservation Growing 

The War Department, Washington, 
D. C., recently announced that the Army 
has developed ways to conserve on 
more than 125 strategic raw materials. 
During the past year critical raw ma- 
terials have been eliminated from many 
items of equipment, and the use of less 
critical substitutes is receiving constant 
study. Simplification programs and sal- 
vage operations have been accelerated. 
Besides at the Air Corps laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., a new con- 
servation section has been established. 

The Medical Corps has eliminated 
rubber or reduced the raw rubber con- 
tent in dozens of products, ranging 
from erasers on pencils to rubber basins, 
blankets, and mattresses. The Quarter- 
master Corps is successfully substitut- 
ing reclaimed rubber or rubber substi- 
tutes in mdny goods and reducing the 
raw rubber content of others.  Fire- 
men’s coats, raincoats, parkas, over- 
shoes, and similar items are being made 
more economically. 

The Quartermaster Corps has been 
conducting a large-scale study in coop- 
eration with the WPB and The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., revis- 
ing specifications for soldiers’ footgear 
to conserve rubber. Already notable 
savings have been made in making over- 
shoes, rubber-top and knee-length boots, 
arctics, and ski-boots. It has been found 
that Savings in rubber up to 50% can 
be effected on certain items by omitting 
or reducing the rubber content of certain 
Army “super-specifications’; in such 
cases the resulting quality ranks with 
certain “super-grade” types of civilian 
footwear. Rubber heels are also being 
eliminated from Army footgear wher- 
ever possible; otherwise the rubber con- 
tent or the size of the heel is sub- 
ject to reduction. 


No More Rubber Raincoats For the Army 

No rubber will be used in Army rain- 
coats purchased from now on, the War 
Department announced March 13. Asa 
substitute, all raincoat cloth will be 
coated with synthetic resins, somewhat 
similar to one used on a large scale in 
recent months for making shower cur- 
tains and women’s raincoats. 

Some months ago a study was initi- 
ated and an effort made to secure ma- 
terials which would give a suitable rain- 
coat without using rubber. Conferences 
were held with rubber manufacturers, 
chemical companies, textile concerns, 
and garment makers to determine what 
products were available in sufficient 
quantities to make high-quality rain- 
coats. Special attention was given to 
various types of cloth to secure those 
fabrics having the best wearing qualities 
which could be manufactured on a large 
scale by readily available spinning facili- 
ties. 

It is necessary that an Army raincoat 
be capable of withstanding extremes of 
weather conditions, ranging from below 
zero temperatures to above 100° F. The 
material must be able to stand flexing 
without the coating becoming separated 
from the fabric and still retain its water- 


proof qualities. The garment must have 
the necessary strength and durability to 
withstand severe military usage. 

As a result of this research program, 
Quartermaster specifications have been 
prepared requiring that the fabric for 
all Army raincoats purchased in the fu- 
ture be coated with a synthetic resin 
compound. This rubber substitute, com- 
paring favorably to rubber in its water- 
proof quality, can be prepared in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet the Army’s im- 
mediate and future needs, according to 
the Quartermaster Corps technicians, 

A recent large procurement of the 
new-type garments will save approxi- 
mately a million pounds of rubber, ac- 
cording to the Quartermaster Corps. 


Retreading Program 

One-year contracts have been award- 
ed to five retreading firms for recapping 
tires of Quartermaster Corps vehicles, 
following several months of negotiations 
and revision of original specifications. 
The primary contractors are: Auto Tire 
Co., Hartford, Conn., Modern Retread- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., Schull & Phil- 
lips, San Antonio, Tex., and Strauss- 
Frank, Los Angeles, Calif. Army 
spokesmen believe the volume of re- 
treading business will be so large that 
considerable sub-contracting will be 
necessary. Sub-contracting will also be 
desirable because of the transportation 
problem involved in shipping tires to 
and from primary retread shops. 

All standard commercial highway 
tires used on QMC vehicles will be re- 
capped by the primary contractors. All 
mud-and-snow design tires will be re- 
turned to the manufacturer for retread- 
ing, but all such tires to be recapped 
with standard retreads will be turned 
over to the primary shops. 

QMC and Motor Transport Division 
spokesmen intimated that the Army has 
not entirely abandoned the idea of set- 
ting up its own retreading shops, but 
will give private industry a_ thorough 
chance to handle retreading operations 
before considering the base shop plan. 

é 

Senate Resolution 224, submitted by 
Mr. Gillette on February 17, provides 
for an investigation relative to the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol, synthetic 
alcohol, and synthetic rubber from agri- 
cultural products. 


President F. D. Roosevelt by letter 
on March 14 requested state governors 
to set maximum automobile speeds at 
40 miles an hour in an effort to con- 
serve rubber. 


W. L. Batt, WPB director of materi- 
als, testifying March 24 before the Tru- 
man Committee investigating war pro- 
duction activities said that on Septem- 
ber 12, 1940, the National Defense 
Advisory Committee advised prompt in- 
crease of synthetic rubber production to 
100,000 tons annually. Such expansion 
was considered unnecessary by Jesse 
Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, and 
the plan was abandoned. 
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Our Washington Correspondent 
Says— 

The problem of the first 200,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber has been licked, ac- 
cording to officials of the Materials Di- 
vision of WPB. Procurement difficulties 
for the materials, including the chemicals 
necessary to butadiene production have 
been overcome. With construction pri- 
orities already cleared, the first 200,000- 
ton capacity will be in operation by the 
end of 1942, say Materials Division ex- 
perts. 

The next 200,000 tons of production is 
another story. It is this second pro- 
gram that government procurement spe- 
cialists are working on now. The flow 
of materials for this second 200,000 tons 
of producing capacity is the particular 
problem. When this procurement flow 
is assured, another 200,000 tons can be 
estimated for the end of 1943. Materials 
officials expect to have this program 
completed in time. / 

The materials men of WPB even have 
a third program laid out—the third 200,- 
OO) tons. But some believe that this 
third program will not be needed—that 
400,000 tons by the end of 1943 will do 
the trick, barring unforeseen emergen- 
cies, 

Materials experts stress the point that 
materials procurement is the problem of 
synthetic rubber production, that plant 
construction is secondary. Before plants 
of 200,000-ton capacity go up, the ma- 
terials for that capacity are lined up. 

There is a definite move under way 
in Washington to turn the rubber prob- 
lem, particularly the synthetic program, 
over to rubber experts. It is contended 
that the amateurs on the subject of rub- 
ber, but experts in political discussion 
have had the floor long enough. Batt’s 
testimony before the Truman commit- 
tee was indicative of the trend. 

Observers of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram on the War Production Board 
have a very simple explanation for Jesse 
Jones’s optimism about our early attain- 
ment of 400,000 tons’ production. Jones 
brushed aside urgings for all-out syn- 
thetic production two years ago, as con- 
tended by Batt before the Truman com- 
mittee. Jones must now take a Pollyanna 
view of the situation in order to cover 
up his miscalculations. Fact-facing ma- 
terials men say Jones has relied too long 
upon the magic of millions to accom- 
plish all things. Synthetic production 
is a problem in the procurement of ma- 
terials, and not primarily of financing 

WPB officials are also awaiting with 
considerable interest the report of Leon 
Henderson upon the Brazilian wild rub- 
ber situation before the Truman com- 
mittee at hearings opening April 6, par- 
ticularly since the Department of Agri- 
culture survey mission is supposed to be 
doing a scientific job of surveying the 
same problem. WPB officials are inter- 
ested in whether Henderson and the 
Department of Agriculture will turn in 


the same report or whether more con- 
flicting statements are in prospect on 
the Brazilian situation. 
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EASTERN AND 


SOUTHERN 


Scrap Movement Discussed at Dealers’ Meeting 


Several ways of increasing the 


of scrap to reclaiming plants were dis- 


cussed by the Scrap Rubber Institute 
at a divisional meeting of the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the National 
Association of Waste Materials Dealers 
at the Astor Hotel, New York, N. Y., 


March 18 
f New 
announced 
and 


Clarence H. Low, chairman 

York Salvage Committee, 
that 3,000 tons of rubber 
soles could be collected an- 
m the scrap piles of the 10,000 
New York. Julius Muehl- 
stein, of H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., New 
York, chairman of the meeting, stress 
ing the necessity of keeping scrap deal- 
ers’ stocks of tires and tubes moving to 
complete turn- 
over of inventories in 60 days. He also 
stated that there are from 28 to 32 mil- 
lion United States and that 
an inspection law to determine the qual- 
ity and safety of tires would bring many 
tires and tubes to the reclaim stockpile. 

B. F. Hollister, of the Rubber Branch, 
WPB, said that reclaimers will 
take rubber heretofore rejected, regard- 
less of price, and urged scrap dealers 
to save tire beads. A new rubber order, 
he announced, will soon be_ released 
containing a destruction clause which 
will make it illegal to burn or destroy 
containing rub- 


of the 


heels 
nually tr 


cobblers in 


reclaimers, suggested 


cars in the 


now 


rubber or any material 

ber. Dealers were asked to report 
hoarders to the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, Rubber Branch, Building 


Temporary “E’’, Washington, D. C. 
Persons withholding scrap rubber from 
consuming channels may face govern- 
ment requisitioning of such stocks, it 
was said. Mr. Hollister also requested 
dealers first to supply reclaimers whose 
stocks were known to be low in order 
that capacity production may be main- 
tained by reclaiming plants. He further 
stated that a National Salvage Cam- 
paign planned by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation is expected to in- 
crease materially the flow of scrap from 
homes throughout the country. 

Further suggestions at the meeting 
included a redefinition of the word “con- 
sumer’ as used in OPA Price Schedule 
No. 87 (Scrap Rubber) to include 
patch makers. Some part of the present 
scrap movement is to patch makers at 


prices in excess of the ceilings estab- 
lished in Schedule 87. But it was 
pointed out that patches are the only 


means of keeping many cars on the road 


and that more than 80% of such ma- 
terial ultimately is converted into re- 
claim 


Mr. Muehlstein was reelected presi- 
dent of the Institute. Alex Schulman, 
A. Schulman, Inc., Akron, O., was re- 
elected vice president, and the other of- 
ficers were also reelected for the current 
\ motion was passed by the mem- 
send letters to 10,000 small deal- 
ers designed to promote the collection 
of all kinds of scrap rubber. Mr. Muehl- 
stein was also elected third vice presi- 


year 
bers to 


flow 


Association of 
head of which 
David 


dent ot the National 
Waste Materials Dealers, 
is David Feinburg, president of 
Feinbure Co., Medtord, Mass. 

Addressing the annual banquet of that 
Mr. Low asserted that if 
evidence of hoarding or large accumu- 
lations of scrap rubber is found, it may 
be necessary to obtain such scrap 
through government legal facilities as 
was done to obtain scrap metal from 
automobile graveyards. 


organization, 


India Rubber World 


The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded a Certificate of Merit 
to Walter Larkin, senior inventor of the 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, ‘in 
consideration of his admirable machine 
designing involving the ingenious appli- 
cation of known mechanical movements 
to the invention of circular knitting ma- 
chines of special types.” Included 
among his inventions are the triple-head 
machine 


weatherproof wire covering 
placing three reenforcement layers: of 
cotton yarn on bare copper wire at a 


rate of speed five times greater than ever 
done before; and the reenforcement of 
rubber hose for the higher speed manu- 
facture of windshield tubing and gar- 
den, radiator, and fuel line hose. 





Rubber Playthings Scarce at 


shortages of rubber and 
materials were sharply 
reflected in the goods of the more than 
400 exhibitors at the American Toy 
Fair held at the McAlpin Hotel and the 
Fifth Ave. Bldg, New York, N. Y., 
March 9 to 21. Buyers’ orders were on 
a rationed basis, and many items were 
sold for delivery on an “if and when” 
contract to be determined by the avail- 
ability of material. Goods with wheels 
were reportedly scarce. Substitution 
of non-critical materials was featured 
and some firms showed toys with wood- 
en wheels replacing the former metal 
and rubber assembly. The Colson Corp., 
which will make no steel vehicles for 
children during the war, displayed a 
velocipede with wooden frame, handle- 
bars, axles, and wheels. Tires were of 
reclaimed rubber. 

No new items of rubber were intro- 
duced, and a few articles of metal and 


The current 
other strategic 


rubber for which no close substitutes 
are available have been dropped from 
producers’ lines. Some rubber toy 


manufacturers are concentrating pro- 
duction on defense and essential civilian 
goods. Many of these firms displayed 
the playthings they previously made, but 
were taking no orders for 1942 delivery. 
Firms who had small stocks of rubber 
and rubberized fabric dolls, rubber balls, 
floating and beach toys, and small vehi- 
cles reported sold out conditions on the 
first and second days of the Fair. Mak- 
ers of model airplanes are confronted 
with the difficulty of securing rubber 
bands. Doll manufacturers were re- 
ported facing increasing difficulties espe- 
cially with regard to substitutes for 
rubber in movable arms and legs. Sup- 
plies of top-grade basketballs and foot- 
balls are conditioned by the amount of 
rubber bladders manufacturers have on 
hand. Since leather substitutes contain 
rubber, covers for cheaper balls are also 
difficult to obtain. 

The Auburn Rubber Auburn, 
Ind., displayed molded rubber toys of 
reclaim including farm animals, racing 
cars, tractors, machine guns, army 
trucks, tanks, battleships, airplanes, and 
other novelty items. 

The permanent exhibit of the Barr 
Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, O., 


Corp., 


American Toy Fair 


included balls, dolls, balloons, and nov- 
elties in introduced by this 
firm in recent years. Many of the toys 
have been wrapped in cellophane as a 
preservation measure. 

Collette Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
showed its line of juvenile sporting 
goods including the Fly-Hi Bouncer, a 


designs 


valve-type six-inch ball with rubber 
bladder. 
The Fulton Specialty Co., 200 Fifth 


Ave., New York, N. Y., presented rub- 
ber stamping and coloring sets, rubber 
type outfits, and sign markers. 

Rubber quoit sets with rubber mats, 
bat tennis balls, and deck tennis rings 
of rubber were among the playthings of 
the General Sportcraft Co., 232 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rub-Er-Shot, a repeating rubber band 
shooting gun, was demonstrated by the 
Goosmann Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids. 

Latexture Products, Inc., 17 Rose St., 
New York, N. Y., showed Joanne’s 
Fashion Designing Set which included 
a 20-inch doll of molded reclaimed rub- 
ber with detachable arms, and the same 
model in a durable plastic recently de- 
signed. 

Mar-Quoits and pitching horseshoes 
were featured by the Martin Rubber Co., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A sheet rubber chess and checker 
board was among the games offered by 
William Rott, Inc., 142 W. 24th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Seiberling Latex Products Co., 
Akron, O., announced to vistors that it 
was devoting its efforts to production 
ot defense items. 

The Sun Rubber Co., 
showed airplanes, automobiles, 
trucks of reclaim. 

The Superior Type Co., 1800 W. Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill, had rubber 
stamp, sign, and type sets with educa- 
tional, humorous, and detense subjects, 
and toy rotary printing presses with 
rubber type, dies, and cement. 

Just prior to the Fair’s opening Leon 
Henderson, OPA _ administrator,  re- 
quested that no price increases on toys, 
games, dolls, and wheel goods above the 
January 15 level be made. If such in- 
creases had been made, cancellation was 
requested. 


3arberton, O., 
and 
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Farish Discusses Synthetics 


In a statement on March 10, W. S. 
Farish, president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., said that an investment 
of $700,000,000 to $800,000,000 in plant 
capacity would be necessary to supply 
the entire country’s civilian and military 
rubber needs. The cost to produce 
buna-type rubber was said to be $1,000 
a ton of yearly capacity, and for butyl 
rubber, $700 a ton on a yearly basis. 
Buna rubber would cost, Mr. Farish 
estimated, about 30¢ a pound; while 
butyl could be produced for about half 
this amount. Tires from butyl rubber 
should give satisfactory service at speeds 
up to at least 35 miles per hour and 
should last for 10,000 miles. 

Mr. Farish reported that his company, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, had spent or 
contracted for $12,000,000 in building 
plants and providing raw materials for 
making synthetic rubber. The company 
then had in operation about 5,000 tons 
a year synthetic rubber capacity and 
had under construction nearly 15,000 
tons additional capacity. Since that 
time, he pointed out, the company has 
undertaken to produce for the United 
States and Canadian governments a to- 
tal of over 200,000 short tons of special 
synthetic rubber and raw materials for 
buna rubber, with operations to be in 
full swing by mid-1943. 

In regard to patents, Mr. Farish said, 
“There are no patent questions involved. 
Patent agreements were arranged and 
signed with government approval last 
December covering all questions bear- 
ing on buna rubber. Basic buna rubber 
patents have been allowed 1% of the 
cost of the rubber. On this basis the 
royalty would be about 2%¢ on a $15 
synthetic rubber tire. 

“On butyl rubber our company is of- 
fering to industry and the government 
royalty-free licenses for the duration of 
the war and reasonable royalties, to be 
determined by government authorities, 
thereafter.” 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., is celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary, having been 
incorporated in Virginia in 1892. The 
firm, which has plants at Saltville, Va., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Lake Charles, 
la., manufactures alkalies, chlorine, 
synthetic ammonia, caustic soda, and 
numerous other products. All three 
plants now are busily engaged with de- 
fense orders. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., is 


showing a film, “Keep ’Em Holding”, 
which describes the entire field of hy- 


draulic brake operation and approved 
service methods. Sales of the company 
and its subsidiaries during February 


totaled $1,165,560, contrasted with $875,- 
746 in January and $847,064 in Febru- 
ary, 1941. 


Wilmington Chemical Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., recently opened an office 
at 10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Dealer Says Ample 
Supplies Available 


Elliot E. Simpson, a director of L. 
Drexsage & Co., Inc., 29 West 34th St., 
New York, N. Y., crude rubber brokerage, 
released a series of statements in March 
concerning rubber supplies available to 
the United States and criticizing govern- 


ment officials for a lack of foresight 
and knowledge with regard to the rub- 
ber situation. The supply of rubber 
trom various sources in the Western 


Hemisphere is ample to meet all civil- 
ian as defense needs for the 
duration of the war, he said, pointing 
out the extent of guayule acreage in 
Mexico, Hevea in Central and South 
America, and scrap sources in_ this 
country. He also reported the develop- 
ment of a hybrid Hevea plant by J. A. 
Tatro, of Tampa, Fla. Reclaiming facil- 
ities, Mr. Simpson declared, could be 
quickly expanded to a million tons annu- 
ally by converting machinery in rubber 
manufacturing plants and second-hand 
machinery in dealers’ stocks. He added 
that he would appear late in March be- 
fore the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to testify 
on scrap rubber supplies. 


well as 


Ecuador to Increase Rubber 
Production 


Dr. Roberto Levi, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Ecuador, in the United 
States on a special economic mission 
concerned with furnishing the United 
States with supplies curtailed by war, 
expressed confidence that Ecuadorian 
1941 rubber production of about 700 
long tons could be quadrupled in 1942. 
Eventually the production can be in- 
creased to six or seven times the recent 
output, he stated. Highways in the re- 
mote areas, which are scheduled for 
completion by early summer, will facili- 
tate transportation of supplies and the 
crude product. Dr. Levi said that plans 
are in progress for training gatherers 
and plantation workers of which Ecua- 
dor has a sufficient number. Rubber 
free from dirt and adulterants was also 
promised. 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers recently formed a war committee 
to function as a liaison instrument be- 
tween industry and the War Production 
Board, or any other governmental 
agency covering output of war supplies 


and equipment. The new committee, 
with headquarters in Washington, in- 
cludes among its 21 members the fol- 


lowing: John L. Collyer, president, B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; R. H. Dun- 
chairman, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Lammot du_ Pont, 
chairman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington; Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


ham, 


Akron; J. Howard Pew, president, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nelson W. 
Pickering, president, Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn.; and 


Hopewell L. Rogers, Belden Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
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U. S. Rubber Announcements 


United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has been award- 
ed a contract by the War Department 
a new plant for making tri- 
nitrotoluene, to be under direction of 
the company’s Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
John E. Caskey, assistant gener- 
al manager of the Naugatuck Chemical, 
has named manager of the TNT 
plant, to be known as the Pennsylvania 
Ordnance Works. 

U. S. Rubber is conducting a nation- 
wide advertising campaign stressing the 
importance of the family car in the 
country’s transportation system. The 
campaign is distinctive in advocating 
conservation and at the same time offer- 
ing constructive suggestions for budg- 
eting mileage so that cars may be kept 
running. Should the car be stored for 
the duration, an unprecedented demand 
on public vehicles would result, calling 
for more such equipment with attend- 
ant demand for strategic materials 
needed elsewhere. Real conservtion, 
according to the company, requires that 
a car be kept in service for necessary 
driving. 

Walter J. Geldard, of the develop- 
ment and sales service staff of Nauga- 
tuck Chemical, at Naugatuck, Conn., 
and formerly with Fisk, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s New York of- 
fice as assistant to Wm. F. Tuley, sales 
manager of rubber chemicals and re- 
claim. 

S. P. Thacher, manager of the field 
engineering and _ service department, 
U. S. Rubber, motorists to in- 
crease tire pressures to obtain maximum 
tread mileage. He declared that if 
recommendations for operating pres- 
sures below 30 pounds be raised to that 
figure and recommendations of 30 
pounds or above be increased to 35 
pounds, maximum tread mileage would 
be obtained, and steering would be 
easier, although the riding qualities 
would be slightly harder. Mr. Thacher 
further stated that maintaining proper 
tire inflation at all times is most impor- 
tant, for it has been found that if tire 
inflation is five pounds below the cor- 
rect pressure, tread life will be reduced 
by as much as 20%. 

Thomas H. Young, U. S. Rubber’s 
director of advertising, is now chairman 
of the membership committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

Fred H. Pinkerton, of the company’s 
wire department, told the Eastern New 
England Section of the International 
Association of Electrical Inspectors at 
a recent meeting in Boston that much 
rubber could be saved by simplification 
and standardization of the present build- 
ing wire code. 


to operate 


vision. 


been 


urges 


The Clark Rubber Corp., Trenton, 
N. 1 has filed a certificate of 
lution in the office of Secretary of State, 
Trenton. The company closed its plant 
atter having been in business but a 
short time. S. K. Young, of 9 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., was presi- 
dent. 


disso- 
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U. S.-Brazil Agreement 

To implement the resolutions of the 
recent meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
in Rio, His Excellency Dr. Arthur de 
Souza Costa, Minister of Finance of 
Brazil, and officials of the United States 
last month concluded a series of im- 
portant agreements designed to fortify 
the security of the American Republics. 
These agreements consist of the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Finance Minister of Brazil 
and the Acting Secretary of State signed 
an exchange of notes providing for a 
program for the mobilization of the pro- 
ductive resources of Brazil, and for a 
line of credit of $100,000,000 to be made 
available through the Export-Import 
3ank. 

2. Officials of the Export-Import 
Bank and the Metals Reserve Co. signed 
agreements with the Minister of Finance 
of Brazil and the British Ambassador 
for the development of the Itabira min- 
ing properties and the Victoria-Minas 
Railroad, with accompanying arrange- 
ments for the procurement by the United 
States and Great Britain of the high- 
grade iron ores to be produced in these 
properties 

3. The 3razil and 
State signed 
expanded 


Ambassador of 
the Acting Secretary of 
an agreement providing for 
assistance to Brazil under the provisions 
of the Act of March 11, 
1941. 

4. The Brazilian Minister of Finance 
and the Acting Secretary of State signed 
and exchanged notes providing for the 
establishment of a five-million-dollar 
fund by the Rubber Reserve Co. to be 
used in collaboration with the Brazilian 
Government in developing the raw rub- 
ber production of the Amazon Valley 
and adjacent regions. The notes were 
accompanied by an agreement whereby 
the Rubber Reserve Co. agreed to pur- 


Lend- lease 


chase Brazilian raw rubber for five 
vears. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant 


according to 
named as 
Carlisle, 
1929 and 

purchasing 
Bechtel, who 
with the or- 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
President R. L. Clause, has 
general purchasing agent M. E. 
who joined the company in 
lately had been assistant 
agent He succeeds J \ 


is retiring after 50 vears 
ganization, but will be available in 1942 
in an advisory capacity. 

R. B. Tucker, director of glass sales 
at Pittsburgh Plate, has been elected 
a director to succeed H \ Galt, who 
is retiring after more than 40 vears 
with the company. Mr. Galt was one 


of the founders of the chemical business 
in Harberton, ©., now known as the 
Columbia Chemical Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate 

Pittsburgh Plate also has designed a 
new “Roll of Honor” plaque for organ- 
izations having employes in the armed 


Glass Co. 


orces. The plaque is of polished black 
Carrara glass decorated with gold leaf. 


may be painted on temporarily 


Names 
and then permanently inscribed by sand- 
blasting in the order desired 


L. Albert & Son, dealer in rubber ma- 
chinery, is operating about 95% on de- 
fense work at its plants at Trenton, N. 
J., Los Angeles, Calif.. Akron, O., and 
Stoughton, Mass. New equipment is be- 
ing added to the last plant. The com- 
pany has acquired the Hygrade Rubber 
Co, plant at Salem, Mass. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, Ill, a consolidation of Armour 
Institute of Technology and Lewis In- 
stitute, formerly organized a New York 
chapter of its alumni at a dinner-meet- 
ing held at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y., on March 11. Robert I. 
Wishnick, president of Wishnick-Tum- 
peer, Inc., and C. Donald Dallas, presi- 
dent of Revere Cooper & Brass, Inc., 
both graduates of the Institute, were 
the hosts for the evening. 


The United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
recently reorganized its Division of In- 
dustrial Economy, simplifying the ad- 
ministrative procedures so that an even 
more effective contribution may be 
made to the war effort. Thus under 
the former set-up Everett G. Holt, rub- 
ber expert and industrial consultant to 
the rubber industry, acted also as chief 
of the Consumption Materials Unit, 
with administrative duties relating to a 
long list of commodities other than 
rubber. Now, however, his entire time 
has been freed to devote exclusively to 
that commodity. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has been compelled to lay off 
some help because of curtailed produc- 
tion. President Harry W. Roberts re- 
cently returned from a three-week va- 
cation at Ormond Beach, Fla. 

Inc., on March 
laboratories at 


Ridbo Laboratories, 


15 moved to its new 
111-117. Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson 
N. J. 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is operating with three 
shifts in some departments and two in 
others. C. Edward Murray, Jr., vice 
president, reports difficulty in securing 
necessary materials. Mr. Murray has 
been renamed president of the Trenton 
Country Club. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Washington 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., plans another Lab- 


oratory outside New York in the near 
future. During the past year the firm 
increased its laboratory space by more 


than 50%. 

Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
that while the demand _ for 
rubber is good, the concern 
material to 


announces 
reclaimed 
is unable to 
fill orders. 


secure enough 


The Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., is having difficulty in securing ex- 
perienced help because of the number 
of employes being drafted into the gov- 


ernment service. 
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Goodrich Announcements 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, re- 
ports that for more than 30 years it has 
been a major consumer of guayule and 
in 1940 accounted for more than 50% 
of the domestic consumption. 

Goodrich at its Akron plant is in- 


structing Army maintenance crews: in 
tire conservation. 
President John L. Collyer recently 


declared that the nation’s greatest rub- 
ber stockpile is in the form of unused 


mileage in the 173 million tires and 
tubes now in possession of American 
consumers. The rubber content of these 
tires and tubes exceeds 1,200,000 long 


tons, or nearly twice the nation’s stock- 
pile of new rubber. 

George A. Fowles has been named a 
sales engineer in the Goodrich synthetic 
sales division, with cable and wire in- 
problems as his special field, 
Hoover, manager of 
Fowles has had con- 


sulation 
announced J. R. 
the division. Mr. 


siderable experience in insulation and 
at one time worked for the Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 


as well as several public utilities. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

A. L. Steele, manager of Goodyear’s 
retail sales division in its retail stores 
department, has been appointed indus- 
trial specialist in the Procurement Di- 
vision of the United States Army Signal 
Mr. Steele is the sixth Good- 
vear man loaned to government agen- 
cies during the war for specialized 
work. The others include: L. J. Born- 
hofen, manager, sales promotion, loaned 
last fall for industrial promotion at 
Washington; H. P. Protheroe, man- 
ager of mechanical goods compounding, 
loaned on rubber conservation; H. R. 
Rynerson, manager, merchandise plan- 
ning; P. E. Hanaver, mechanical goods 
sales: T. P. Hogsett, budget sales; E. 
L.. Gell, Cincinnati salesman, who joined 
the Tire Rationing Board of OPA. 

V. Y. Bell, the company’s district 
sales manager at Cleveland, has been 
loaned for an indefinite period to The 
United China Relief to solicit funds for 
its ten-million dollar campaign. 

Clarence O. Pell, since 1929 flying 
sales engineer for Goodyear, has been 
made manager of the company’s airplane 
division, aeronautics sales department. 

Goodyear engineers have announced 
that contrary to current reports, increas- 
ing tire inflation will not make tires 
last longer, but will even shorten their 
life for at least two reasons. First, such 
tires will bounce over uneven 
the road to result in a spinning action 
that has a buffing effect on the tread; 
too much air causes slippage between 
tire and road. Second, overinflated tires 
are more susceptible to fabric breaks 
when they strike hard objects as stones 
or sharp bumps. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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CANADA 


Some Rubber Restriction Results 


Canada has launched a campaign to 
salvage 25,000 tons of tires and other 
rubber articles from garages and _ pri- 
vate homes. This will yield about 18,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber and meet im- 
mediate needs, officials say. 

It is understood that the Canadian 
Government through the Controller of 
Supplies released a half ton of crude 
rubber for similar ma- 
terials. Each manufacturer will be en- 
titled to 10% of his 1941 consumption 
to enable him to finish shoes in process. 

New tires will not be issued for buses 
unless it can be shown that the latter 
perform an essential service, C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, last month told the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa. 

No used tire may lawfully be sold for 
than 75% of the value of a new 


she ye Pores OFT 


more 
tire, according to Samuel Godfrey, 
WPTB Administrator Officer for the 


Province of Alberta. 

Mr. Howe on March 23 announced 
that a 40-mile-an-hour speed limit had 
been established in Canada to save rub- 
ber and gasoline. He also declared that 
“the government will not hesitate to 
commandeer tires from private owners 
of non-essential vehicles whenever that 
rubber is needed,” although such a move 
is not an immediate prospect. Mr. 
Howe further stated that tire retreading 
would be limited to commercial vehicles 
and buses and for transportation of 
workers in war plants without any other 
means of transportation. 

Hot water bottle manufacturers in the 
Dominion find it necessary to eliminate 
all colors but one and to limit styles 
to two. 

Pencil makers believe that the rubber 


eraser soon will disappear from their 
products in order to conserve crude 
rubber. 


Scarcity of rubberized materials will 
make severe changes in the production 
of raincoats. 

A delegation representing Canadian 
rubber workers recently appealed to 
government officials to protect interests 
of employes likely to become unem- 
ployed as a result of the rubber short- 
age. Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
promised to make immediate surveys in 
localities where rubber factories are lo- 
cated. The possibility of converting 
rubber plants to munitions works is also 
to be investigated, it is reported. 

Clarification of the rubber situation 
appeared recently in newspaper adver- 
tisements by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply in the form of ques- 
tions which the average motorist might 
ask and answers explaining the ruling 
and reasons for rubber conservation. 


—_———— 


C. S. Band, vice president, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
has been elected a director of the To- 
ronto General Trusts Corp. 


New Committees Formed 
The Department of Munitions 
Supply recently confirmed the appoint- 
ment of two committees which for some 
time have been cooperating with the 
Controller of Supplies on problems re- 
lating to synthetic rubber production. 
The first committee, known as the rub- 
ber substitutes advisory committee, 
comprises: J. R. Nicholson, deputy con- 
troller, chairman; Wm. H. Funston, Jr., 
president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Paul 
C. Jones, president, Dominion Rubber 
Go; [Ad Montreal; P. -O:;. A: -G. Par- 
tridge, president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New To- 
ronto, Ont.; and G. W. Sawin, presi- 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. The synthetic rub- 
ber advisory committee includes: Mr. 
Nicholson; J. H. Boyd, Jr., assistant to 
the president, Hycar Chemical Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A.: W. A. Gibbons, 


director, General Development Division, 


and 


United States Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. es eS: A.; D. M. Morrison, of 


Montreal; and R. K. Strattord, of Sar- 
nia, Ont., with R. Smith as alternate. 

P. Horace Boivin, of Granby Elastic 
Web Co., Ltd., Granby, P. Q., who is 
narrow fabrics under the 
clothing and textiles administration, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, last 
month announced formation of an elas- 
tic allocation committee to pro-rate sup- 
plies of elastic among Canadian manu- 
facturers. The new committee is com- 
posed of A. D. Starke, Hamilton Cotton 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., chairman; 
A. G. McKinnon, Canadian Lastex, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., secretary; and F. Mac- 
Elwain, A. Stein & Co., Toronto, Ont.; 
K. H. Harvey, Harvey Wood, Ltd., 
Toronto; A. Ferguson, Spencer Corset 
Co., Rock Island, P. Q.; A. Zavalkoff, 
Dominion Gaiter Co., Montreal; and A. 
Rook, H. W. Gossard Canadian Co., 
L.td., Toronto. 

E. M. Proctor, Canadian representa- 
tive to the Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation in Washington, D. C., U. S. 
A., will head the new scrap rubber di- 
vision which will acquire all existing 
stocks of scrap rubber in Canada on be- 
half of the government, according to 
Munitions Minister C. D. Howe. The 
division will handle arrangements for 
government purchase of all available 
scrap rubber and payment by the gov- 
ernment of all freight charges involved 
in transporting the scrap to Montreal 
and Toronto where it will be converted 
into reclaimed rubber. The division 
will also have control over the basic 
prices fixed for all scrap rubber articles 
sold for reclaim purposes. Mr. Proctor 
will devote most of his time to the cam- 
paign for collecting 25,000 tons of scrap 
rubber this year, but will continue to 
act as Canadian representative to the 
Washington bureau. 


director of 


Ames Holden Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., on May 1 will re- 
deem at $105 and accrued interest each, 
$23,700 worth of First Mortgage 7% Gold 
Jonds. 


7| 


Ont., 


gOv- 


Polymer Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
recently formed to carry out the 
ernment’s synthetic rubber manufactur- 
ing program, named Arthur L. 
president. It is expected that 
four plants will be required for the 
three steps in the manufacturing proc- 
ess to be used; production should begin 
before the end of 1943, and capacity out- 
put is set at 34,000 long tons a vear. 
The entire output of the synthetic rub- 
ber project has been earmarked for war 


has 
Bishop 


purposes. 


R. S. Jane, research chemist, Shawini- 
Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
addressed the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, Montreal Branch, March 5, dis- 
Rubber.” 


gan 


cussing “Synthetic 


L. S. Hewes, of The Rubberset Co., 
Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed director of the brush division 
under Furniture Administrator J. F 
Ferguson of the Wartime and 
Board 


Prices 
Trade 
® 

Drummondville Cotton Co., Ltd., 754 
Victoria Sq., Montreal, P. Q., according 
to Manager J. W. Yaxley, has under- 
taken considerable plant expansion for 
the manufacture of fire hose duck. 

Montreal Technical School, Montreal, 
P. Q., is giving special courses on how 
to save tires, 


Canadian Engineering Standards As- 
sociation at a meeting in Montreal, IP 
Q., early last month, in a move to con- 
serve strategic materials, is revising 
specifications. Thus in rubber-covered 
building wire the use of reclaim is per 
mitted. 


Cambridge Rubber, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., has made General Manager 
James G. Prout a director and a vice 
president; he will continue in charge of 
sales. W. C. Steele, in charge of the 
Vultex division, also has been named a 
director as well as assistant treasurer of 
the Cambridge company 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., has ap- 
pointed E. G. Wellheiser, with the com- 
pany more than 16 years, Winnipeg, 
Man., district manager of the footwear 
division. 

John A. Barber, of Goodrich, has been 
named WPTB representative in charge 
of the sub-regional office in Kitchener 


The Dominion Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa, Ont., re- 
cently announced the awarding of the 
following contracts: clothing, General 
Rubber Co., Ltd., $46,137, Miner Rubber 
Cc i» Lid. $266,048 _ dockyard stores, 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., $6,427; 
land transport, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., $554,493, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., $1,091,865, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., $877,320; ordnance, Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., $135,675; personal equip- 
ment, Dominion, $74,200, B. F. Goodrich 


Co. of Canada, Ltd., $11,890 
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“Canadian Appraisers’ Bulletin Mis- 
cellaneous No. 36”, issued by the Com- 
missioner of Customs, Ottawa, Ont., 
February 2, states that import and ex- 
cise duties and taxes imposed in any 
country are to be disregarded in esti- 
mating the value for duty of goods im- 
ported into Canada, under an order in 
council of January 20, 1942. This rul- 
ing would apply to the excise tax put on 
certain rubber products in the United 
States. 


Woodstock Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., has appointed H. J. Ross, vice 
president and general manager; Richard 
McIver, Montreal manager, succeeding 
G. Lalonde; and J. E. Boivin, special 
sales representative for Quebec City and 
district. All three men formerly had 
been with the Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., as a 
service to its customers, according to 
Advertising Manager S. R. Skelton, 
plans to release copy regularly report- 
ing on developments in the rubber in- 
dustry, showing how the company is 
meeting them. 

The company has also issued for free 
distribution a 16-page booklet, ‘How 
to Make Your Tires Last Longer.” A 
foreword points out that today there 
are about 1,480,000 cars and trucks in 
Canada, and if each driver saves only 
eight ounces of rubber a month, or two 
ounces a tire, it will save 370 short tons 
a month for war needs. 

R. W. Richards, Goodyear general 
sales manager, has reported that the new 
Toronto factory recently made a tire en- 
tirely of reclaimed rubber. It is an 
emergency tire and is in the experi- 
mental stage, and it is not known how 
far development of the experiment will 
progress. 


V. C. Davies, formerly office manager 
for the British Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has been made vice president and 
general manager of Stag Shoe Co., Ltd., 
both of Montreal, P. Q 


MIDWEST 


Thirty-five rubber firms in the Mid- 
west recently paid 23,925 employes $789,- 
000 in wages, declines of 1.1 and 7.6%, 
respectively, from the previous month. 


Ames Supply Co., 564 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill, according to Sales 
Manager F. R. Marshall, is manufac- 
turing the Victory typewriter platen to 
take the place of those formerly made 
of crude rubber. 


Allen M. Varney recently resigned 
from the Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass., to become 
chief chemist of the La Crosse Rubber 


Mills Co., la Crosse, Wis. 


OBITUARY 


Albert S. Howard 


LBERT S. HOWARD, | former 
plant manager of Everlastics, Inc., 
Pawtucket, R. I., died February 24 at 
his home in South Attleboro, Mass., 
after a long illness. A native of Wor- 
cester, Mass., he was educated in the 
public schools at Clinton, Mass., and the 
College of Fine Arts of the Philadelphia 
Textile School. Mr. Howard had been 
associated with the textile industry his 
entire business lifetime and was with 
the Smith Webbing Co. and its succes- 
sor Everlastics, Inc., about 35 years. 
He retired two years ago. 
He is survived by his wife, one daugh- 
ter, two sons, and two grandchildren. 





Frederick S. Minott 

REDERICK SHEPARD MINOTT, 

retired president (1907-1920) of the 
old Goodyear Rubber Insulating Co., 
New York, N. Y., died February 28 in 
Beacon, N. Y., after a long illness. He 
was born in Orange, N. J., January 4, 
1868, attended Laurenceville School and 
graduated from Princeton in 1889. 

Mr. Minott was a member of the 
University, Racquet and Tennis, and 
Princeton clubs, and Automobile Club 
of America. 

Funeral services were held March 3. 
Burial took place in Smithtown, I. I., 
N. Y., on March 9. 

Two brothers survive. 





Parry D. Saylor 


ARRY DORLAND SAYLOR, 63, 

formerly vice president and general 
manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., and also former 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Europe, London, England, 
died at his home in Litchfield, Conn., 
February 20. At the time of his death 
Mr. Saylor was chairman of the board 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., which 
he had joined as general manager in 
1925. 

Services were held at his late resi- 
dence February 23. 





Herbert Standring 


ERBERT STANDRING, | former 

editor of India-Rubber Journal and 
The Rubber Age, both of London, Eng- 
land, died January 8 at South Goldstone, 
England. Born March 10, 1860, he de- 
voted more than 50 years of his life to 
publicizing rubber industry developments. 
He joined the staff of India-Rubber Jour- 
nal in 1884, a year after its founding, and 
served continuously in that capacity until 
1912. In 1921, Mr. Standring was one of 
the organizers of the Rubber Club of 
Great Britain, which became the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry. He later 
founded The Rubber Age, a_ British 
monthly, from the editorship of which 
he retired a few years ago. 
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George W. Stephens 

EORGE WASHINGTON STEPH- 

ENS, former president of the Cana- 
dian Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, now known as the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., also former president 
of the Montreal Harbor Commission, 
and Commissioner for the Saar Valley, 
passed away at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif., February 
6, from injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident. The body was cremated, 
and the remains brought back for burial 
in Mount Royal Cemetery, Montreal, 
where on February 18 funeral services 
took place. Chief mourners were the 
widow, an aunt, and a niece. 

Major Stephens was born in Montreal 
in 1866 and was educated at the High 
School of Montreal, McGill University, 
and at universities in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. In politics he was a 
Liberal and from 1905 to 1908 sat in the 
Quebec Legislature. Although popular- 
ly known as Major Stephens he held 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 





August von Parseval 

UGUST VON PARSEVAL, an 

early builder of non-rigid aircraft, 

died February 23 in Germany. He was 
born at Frankenthal, Germany, Febru- 
ary 5, 1861. As a young infantry officer 
he built his first practical aircraft in 
1892. His first successful dirigible was 
built in 1905, and in 1907 he resigned 
his army commission to devote his time 
exclusively to aeronautics. He contin- 
ued to construct improved motor-driven 
balloons, and many of his dirigibles 
were used in the first World War. 

From 1911 to 1925, Major Parseval 
was professor of aviation at the Char- 
lottenburg Technical College. He was 
the author of many books on aviation 
among which was “Count Zeppelin and 
German Aviation.” 


Albert E. Miller 


LBERT ERNEST MILLER, 42, 

pulp and paper mills specialist of 
the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P. Q., Canada, died suddenly 
March 5 at Dolbeau, P. Q. Masonic 
services were held March 7, with inter- 
ment in Mount Royal Cemetery. 

Born and educated in Montreal, Mr. 
Miller joined the Dominion company in 
1916. He was also a past senior coun- 
cillor of the United Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Association of America, a member 
of the Dominion Commercial Travellers’ 
Association and of Rosemere Golf Club. 
Mr. Miller served in the last world war 
with the 23rd Battalion, C.E.F. 

Surviving are his wife, two daughters, 
a sister, and two brothers. 





James D. Tew, Jr., 29, son of the for- 
mer president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., was reported killed in 
action March 1 over Malta while fight- 
ing with the R.A.F. 
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= _ One of To-day's Vi Vital Needs Is to” 
Extend Supplies of Rubber and Latex 


INVESTIGATE 


as LATEX SUBSTITUTES. 


—Extenders and Modifiers 

















Resin and Lacquer Emulsions have been finding an ever- 
widening use in many industries. They have proved in- 
of Interest to the valuable in replacing other materials in adhesives, modifiers, 
Rubber Industry binders and fillers, grease proofing, waterproofing, sizing, 
* impregnating, coating, color dispersions and innumerable 
ALKYD 17-B_) A_ permanently other uses. 
tacky, alkyd type resin emul- 
sion containing 40% _ solids. 
When mixed in equal propor- 


tions with normal latex, the 
mixture for all practical ‘adhe- 


A Few of Our Products 


In the Rubber Industry these emulsions are being used today 
as Latex Modifiers and Complete Latex Replacements to 
sive purposes is indistinguish- 


These are just a few of the known applications in the rubber 
field. Undoubtedly in your own plant you will find many uses 





ann ORGUe dates: extend, thicken, stabilize, increase penetration, improve 
ALKYD 18 An _ alkyd type resistance to acids, oils and solvents, and to mechanical 
yellowing and "aon-oxidizing. coagulation, etc.; in Coatings to produce adherent pigmented 
ela a woe PF coatings and as intermediate coats for lacquer on rubber- 
ee cr an cian. te ized cloth; in Rubberizing textiles; in Latex Treated Papers 
tender for latex in coating, . . = - ° — 2 
combining and impregnating to increase strength and improve ageing; in Adhesives, for 
anaes paper, for leather to cloth, and cloth to cloth. 

EMULSION 58-8 A series of 

emulsified elastomers containing 

up to 65% _ solids. Recom- 

mended for use as full latex 

replacements in impregnation 

and combining. 

PIGMENT BASES Concentrated 

aqueous dispersions of pigments 

in resin bases, available in all 

shades and viscosities, suitable 

for spreading, spraying, etc. 

Also Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, 


Phenolic, Hydrocarbon, Ethyl] 
Cellulose, Cellulose Acetate and 


Nitrate emulsions and solutions 
for various applications, 














for these emulsions to improve your products and extend 
the supply of the vital materials, LATEX and RECLAIMS. 


Our Technical Staff will be glad to make 
recommendations to meet your specific prob- 
lems. Write today fer additional informa- 
tion. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Coatings * Pigment Dispersions * Resin, Wax, Lacquer Emulsions 


MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Factory Branches: Newark, N. J. and Chicago, III. 




















ANTICIPATE 
EXCEED 


For 85 vears Robertson has been building excel- 
lent equipment. during which time they have al- 
ways made a careful study of the service to be 
met. The consistent performance and long life 

Robertson Equipment is proof that vigilance. 


care and quality do pay. 





Hose and Lead Closed Lead 
Eneasing Press Melting Pot 
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High Pressure Hydro-Pneumatic 
Hydraulic Pump Accumulator 


Descriptive literature is yours on request. Our engineers 
will gladly place our extensive experience at your com- 
mand without obligation. 


John Robertson Co, Inc. 


133 WATER STREET. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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All types of lead encasing machinery for rubber hose and 
electrical cable manufacturers, including Extrusion Presses, 
Hydraulic Pumps, Melting Furnaces and Pots, Dies and 
Cores, Hydro-pneumatie Accumulators and Lead Sheath 
Stripping Machines. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
BRAZIL 


Brazihan figures show that crude rubber exports totale 
8,584,750 kilos during the first nine months of 1941, dis 
tributed as follows, in kilos: Argentina, 2,372,958; Chile, 17, 
767; Great Britain, 370,120; Japan, 163,000; Portugal, 14,040 
Germany, 1,500,000; Venezuela, 300; Asiatic Russia, 379,000: 
United States, 3,776,565. 

Figures from another source give total exports for the yea 
1941 (including ships to South Brazil) as 17,825 metric tons 
(metric ton equals 1,000 kilograms, equals 2,204.6 pounds) 
shipped as tollows, in metric tons: United States, 4,744; 
United Kingdom, 504; Portugal, 6; Germany, 1,500; Italy 
200; Japan, 163; Argentina, 2,665; South Brazil, 8,043 tons. 

There are some discrepancies in these two sets of figures 
even if allowance is made for the time difference and the in 
clusion in the latter set of South Brazil figures, but they art 
not very important except in the case of Russia. 

It is worth noting that Germany was able to obtain 1,500 
metric tons of rubber trom Brazil in 1941, but judging from 
the fact that the export figures for the entire year show mn 
change as compared with those tor the nine-month period, 
seems permissible to say that no crude rubber was sent t 
Germany by Brazil in the latter part of the vear. This point, 
of course, applies also to Japan. At the same time the data 
indicate that the third Axis partner, Italy, was able to obtain 
2K) metric tons of rubber in the last quarter of 1941. 





EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Plastics Industry Unfair to the U. S.? 

The British Plastics Federation vigorously denies reports 
circulating in America that the British plastics industry is 
not playing fair with the United States and is producing 
fancy and other non-essential plastic goods in unduly large 
quantities with a view to increasing its export business at 
the cost of the United States. The facts are, it is shown, that 
the large majority of British plastics firms are engaged al 
most exclusively in producing materials for defense purposes, 
and so important is their work, especially for airplane con 
struction, that the government recently decided to apply the 
Essential Works Order to those branches of the plastics trade 
manutacturing and working with molding powders. Further 
more manutacturers of plastic fancy and household goods 
may produce only 25% of pre-war output over a given period, 
and there is not only increasing difficulty in obtaining pow- 
ders for these purposes, but labor would balk at producing 
quantities of non-essential goods. 

A catalog of moldings for exports was indeed produced 
the direct request of the Board ot Trade by the Plastics Ex 
port Group, and over 400 articles were illustrated and de- 
scribed in English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. How- 
ever the defense demands have necessitated a sharp curtail 
ment of the export program, which has accordingly been put 
in “cold storage” until after the war. Exports of British mold- 
ing powders have been severely restricted, and licenses are not 
issued for exports unless it can be satisfactorily shown that 
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the powder is required for essential purposes connected with 
the British war effort. 

The Export Groups in general appear to have been the 
objects of suspicion, and they also assert that there is no 
foundation for this propaganda. 


Restrictions Adopted as Rubber Supply Is Cut 


The unexpectedly rapid development of events which within 
so short a time has left in the hands of Japan the chief rubber 
growing territories in the Far East confronts the British 
with urgent problems of supply. The sole remaining source 
of plantation rubber from which any appreciable amounts 
could now be obtained is Ceylon. Last year’s output was 
estimated at about 90,000 tons, and even if production in the 
current year could be increased by 10% or even 20%, this 
would obviously be wholly insufficient to supply the United 
Nations, although there would be enough for the needs of 
England alone. 

Great Britain produces little synthetic rubber and now has 
neither time nor adequate material available for large-scale 
expansion. So the obvious measures were to restrict the use 
of rubber and increase the production of reclaim, and imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor the British Government took ap- 
propriate steps. The manufacture of a number of articles was 
prohibited, including toys, garden hose, bathing caps, dress 
shields, corsets, flooring, mats, stair treads and nosings, pav- 
ing blocks and the like, and many other articles. At the 
same time manufacture of certain others, including hot water 
bottles, rubber bands, solid tiring (except for defense pur- 
poses) and various sporting goods were placed under license. 

Hitherto the United Kingdom had used only about 7% of 
reclaim against roughly 38% in the United States. To in- 
crease the manufacture and the use of reclaim the Ministry 
of Supply started a drive to collect 50,000 tons of old rubber 
monthly. Maximum prices have been fixed for scrap, and the 
purchase and sale of scrap is to be strictly controlled. Fur- 
thermore the Rubber Control Board has been reorganized, and 
a supervisor has been appointed to take charge of the collection 
of scrap for reclaiming. 

But both in industrial circles and in the House of Commons 
there have been many expressions of dissatisfaction not only 
over the scope of the measures, but also the manner in which 
it is proposed to carry them out. Thus the replacement of 
Sir Walrond Sinclair as Rubber Controller by F. D. Ascoli 
is unwelcome to many in the rubber industry. It is a fairly 
widespread opinion that the rubber growing interests have 
prevented the accumulation of adequate supplies of crude rub- 


TAKE CARE OF 
YOUR RUBBER 








It is the patriotic duty of the rubber manufacturer to check tem- 
peratures with a dependable instrument during every operation 
where temperature is a factor. In the first place, it prevents loss 
of rubber from scorching. Furthermore, correct working and curing 
temperatures add materially to the life of the rubber product. You 
will find the Cambridge Pyrometer ideal for this purpose. It is 
accurate, rugged, quick-acting and dependable. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The surface model is for Cc A M B R { D G F 
checking temperatures of still 

and moving rolls, the needle 

type for ‘aiihie the mass, the SURFACE e NEEDLE e MOLD 
mold for reaching into cavi- 

ties. Send for particulars. PYROMETERS 
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SPEEDY 
PRODUCTION 





Interior 
View 
Showing 
Heavy 
Agitator 
Blades 


The Day Hero Rubber Cement Mixer requires much 
less time for dissolving a batch than does the older 
type of mixer. Four sets of stationary blades, spaced 
at 90 degrees, extend downward from the top frame. 
Two sets of blades, spaced at 180 degrees, extending 
upward from heavy agitator arms located at the bot- 
tom of vertical shaft, rotate with the shaft. 


The lower picture shows the blade section of the Day 
Rubber Cement Mixer, illustrating the close clear- 
ance between the stationary and the moving blades, 
which smaller and smaller 
pieces, constantly exposing more surface to the action 
of the solvent. 


shear the rubber into 
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ber both here and in the United States, and rubber growers 
as well as tire manufacturers are accused of having obstruct: 
the timely expansion of the M 


3ritish reclaiming industry. Mr. 
\scoli is a plantation rubber expert connected with the Dunlop 
company, which produces crude rubber and also manufactures 
and it is felt that a man lacking these affiliations but 
having a more intimate knowledge of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry and better able to appreciate the proper value 
of reclaim would have been a more suitable choice. 


tires, 





Synthetic Rubber from Castor Oil 


~ 
en 


ss = ~ Ps m PY . - 
The use of castor oil as a base for the production of syn- 


thetic rubber is suggested in British Plastics, which points out 
that the undecylenic acid obtained trom castor oil may be 
converted into polymerizable undecadiene by hydrogenating 
the acid to undecylenic alcohol and dehydrating the latter to 
undecadiene. When heated in the presence of catalysts, the 
monomer of undecadiene will polymerize to a rubber-like mass 


Synthetic Rubber Tires 


Scientists Soviet Russia had hardly found out how to 


produce a useful synthetic rubber than attempts were made 


in 


to emplcy it in the manufacture of tires. As early as De- 
cember, 1932, the first tires with tread and walls of 100% 
sodium butadiene rubber were made on a trial production 
scale at the Krasnava Treugolnik, and soon the Leningrad 


and Jaroslaw tires factories were working along the same lines. 

From the very outset it was clear that the main difficulty 
to be overcome in the use of synthetic rubber for tires was 
the lack of adhesion and cohesion of this material, and that 
the usual methods of tire building would have to be modified. 
Observation indicated that tire building could be facilitated 
and expedited if the parts were put together while they were 
still hot; so procedure was planned to permit tread and walls 
to be put on the carcass immediately after leaving the calen- 
der, betore they had time to cool off. Processing was facili- 
tated by the introduction of naphthenic acid in the mixes. In 
this way 73 synthetic tires were produced at the Treugolnik 
factory, and in laboratory tests some of the 4.75x19 tires gave 
a mileage of 21,670 kilometers;’ while some of the 6x20 tires 
gave 38,764 kilometers. 

Although the mileage seemed satisfactory, even under these 
test conditions, the plies showed a marked tendency to sepa- 
rate and the tread to come away from the walls; this defect 
was to some extent remedied during subsequent work at the 
Jaroslaw factory when tires were built up on drums instead 
ot and treads and walls made in the form 
of a continuous strip. 


First 9,375-Kilometer Test 


The first attempts at making S.K. (Russian butadiene syn- 
thetic rubber) tires on a production scale were not undertaken 
until December, 1932, but by mid-1933 the tire industry was 
ready to embark on a large-scale test. On July 6, 18 auto- 
mohiles equipped with tires of natural imported rubber, of tau- 
sagye rubber, and of synthetic rubber left Moscow on a round 
trip to Kara-Kum, Turkestan, a distance of 9,375 kilometers. 
The route followed a south-easterly direction from Moscow 
into Asia, across the Kirghiz Steppes, around the north of 
the Sea of Aral and through the lesser Kara-Kum desert in 
Turkestan down to the mountainous borders of Afghanistan 
and as far east as Samarkand, before turning west to Bokhara 
and finally to Kara-Kum proper. The return journey con- 
tinued west past Baku and Tiflis in the Caucasus, then north 
to Rostov-on-the-Don, Voronezh, and Moscow. On December 
30, 1933, the travelers reached their final destination, and they 
had encountered temperatures ranging from 10 to 42° C.; they 
had mountains, and salt 


1One kilometer equals 0.62 U. S 


on cores, were 


passed over plains and deserts, 


mile. 
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marshes; and part (25%) of the way there had been paved 
roads and graded, unpaved roads; but for the most part (over 
50%) there had been ungraded dirt roads, often worn down 
into deep troughs by the passage of innumerable bullock 
carts; for about 10% of the way there had been no road at 
all, with some sections almost impassable because of the 
heavy, sticky mud, where it was hard to do more than 11 
kilometers an hour, and other sections where jagged stones 
cut and pierced the tires. The average rate of travel was 21.7 
kilometers an hour; on paved roads the rate had been 50 to 
60 kilometers an hour. 

Altogether 147 tires were used, in the following sizes: 
34x7, 32x6, 29x5.5, 28x4.75, and some super-balloons, 800x200 
millimeters. Twenty-nine tires were made entirely of imported 
natural rubber; 14 of natural rubber plus 9% reclaim: five 
entirely of tau-sagyz rubber; five with treads only of 100% 
tau-sagys rubber and 100% natural rubber carcass; 32 with 
100% S.K. treads and 100% natural rubber carcass; 10 with 
100% S.K. treads and 50% S.K. carcass; 29 with 50% S.K. 
in the treads and 25% in carcass; 18 with 50% S.K. in treads 
only and 100% natural rubber carcass; and five with 25% S.K. 
in treads only and 100% natural rubber carcass. Imported 
natural rubber was used to make up the difference to 100% 
in each case. In all there were 94 tires made with S.K.—51 
by the Leningrad and 43, including the super-balloon tires, by 
the Jaroslaw factories. 

Certain of the S.K. tires early revealed the defects of the 
material, and in a relatively large number of cases the plies 
or part of the sidewalls separated, and in other cases the 
treads broke away completely, and the tires had to be re- 
placed. Fourteen of the 16 S.K. tires that had to be discarded 
during the test because of manufacturing defects, chiefly 
loosening up of plies and treads, came from the Leningrad 
factory. In marked contrast were the Jaroslaw tires made 
with S.K., of which only two had to be discarded for these 
reasons; while not one of the five Jaroslaw tires having 100% 
S. K. treads and 50% S.K. carcass, and made on drums, 
showed these defects. Nor did the tau-sagyz tires have these 
failings. Of the 38 tires thrown out because of damage 
caused by driving conditions, 27 were S.K. tires (12 Jaroslaw 
tires), nine were of natural imported rubber, ahd two of 
tau-sagyz rubber. 

Many of the S.K. tires completed the required mileage; and 
as some cars were sent back from Moscow to Gorkie imme- 
diately after the finish of the test, S.K. tires on these cars 
accumulated an additional 500 to 600 kilometers of travel. 
Considerable differences in mileage figures both in regard to 
individual tire and group tire performance were found. A 
series’ of four tires made with treads of 100% S. K. and car- 
cass 100% natural rubber (Leningrad tires) made the worst 
over-all showing, averaging only 1,590 kilometers, with a maxi- 
mum of 2,500 kilometers; a further series of three and another 
of four tires made with the same type of S.K. also gave 
unsatisfactory mileage; but for other series with 100% S.K. 
treads, averages of 8,800 kilometers and 7,710 kilometers were 
reached; while two series of tires with 100% S.K. treads and 
50% S.I<. carcass averaged 8120 kilometers and 7,200 kilometers, 
respectively. On the whole, however, it may be said that the 
tires with 50% S.K. in the treads plus 25% S.K. in the car- 
cass did worse than those with the 100% S.K. treads; single 
tires of these groups had to be thrown out after going only 
130 and 160 kilometers; while average mileage was generally 
on the low side. Yet the super-balloons with only 25% S.K. 
in the treads were among the best of the tires and gave high- 
est individual mileage. The tires with 100% tau-sagyz rubber in 
the treads averaged 8,830 kilometers, and the all-tau-sagyz tires, 
9,050 kilometers. 

As might have been expected, the performance of tires of 
imported rubber was more uniformly satisfactory than that of 
the S.K. tires; five series, comprising 20 tires, gave average 
mileages of 8,800 to 9,900 kilometers; only one series of six 
tires averaged under 5,000 kilometers. 

However, when individual S.K. tires were good, they were 
equal to the best of the natural rubber and certainly excelled 
them in abrasion resistance. Even in cases where S.K. tires 
had had to be discarded because of serious damage to walls 


Series in this instance means a group of tires made under the same 
manutacturing conditions. 
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and treads, the latter showed comparatively little wear. — Be- 1 
fore the test all the tires had been weighed, and again at th. i 
finish; it was then found that the average loss from abrasic 1 
for Jaroslaw tires with 100% S.K. treads was 64 grams pe: I 
1,000 kilometers; for other tires with 100% S.K. treads, it was i 
73 grams; for those with 100% tau-sagys treads, 84 grams; at ] 
for the natural rubber tires, 89 grams per 1,000 kilometers 1 
Second Moscow-Kara-Kum-Moscow Test 
Exactly three years later a second large-scale test was or 
ganized in which a fleet of 15 automobiles driven and cared ; 


for by women, again undertook the trip from Moscow t 
Kara-Kum and back, but this time a more northerly and less 
mountainous route was followed; the total distance was about 
9000 kilometers. In this trial 72 tires, 5.50x19, mostly four 1 

n 9 rn ‘ ply, were tested; these included an entire series of 60 tires 
eee ere % feo} s er y made with 65% S.K. in the tread and 75% in the carcass; 
seven with 100% S.K. tread and 75% S.K. carcass; and five 


100% S.K. tread and 1000- S.K. carcass. Besides a series 


| with 1 a : 
control for al ot inner tubes of 100% S.K. was compared with tubes of 100 


natural imported rubber. All tires and tubes were made at the 


m ounds and Jaroslaw factory Finally, different valves were tested—a 
of pb Schrader-type spring valve, a so-called Universal valve, and ; 

another springless valve 
results --- 


On this trip the average speed was 30 kilometers an hour 


cede ‘ ; I 

By the time about three-quarters of the distance had been 
completed, four tires had to be replaced because of separation | 
of plies; only one of these was an all S.K. tire. Incidentally, f 


it may be added that a tire of the series having 75% S.K. in 


the carcass and 65% in the tread was the first to be dis 


om at 





carded on this account, and before a distance of 1,400 kil 





























S L A N D A R D meters had been covered In fact, most of the damage oc- 
curred during the first 3,000 kilometers of the route. There 
P after was relatively little trouble; so it was thought possible 
RECISION a “danger zone’ might exist, and after passing this tires 
might be expected to give satisfactory service for many more 
miles 
CHEMICALS Road conditions were mainly responsible for the fact that 
12 tires had to be replaced. Sharp stones and other obstacles 
made cuts and holes in the tires; wheels went out of aline 
if it ° ment and sagged; rims and bead rings broke through, and 
assure unirorml Y iti-- cords ruptured when sandy stretches that had been turned 
into veritable quagmires by rain had to be crossed. The mat- 
S YNTHETIC ter of maintaining proper inflation of tires also caused diff 
I culty. It was thought better to leave compressors behind and 
to pump tires up by hand. At the outset most of the tires 
RE-CLAIMED were equipped with Schrader-type spring valves, but these 
were said to interfere with hand-pumping so that proper pres 
sure could not be maintained. When this defect was first noticed, 
a n d NATURAL the wom simply snapped off the spring ends of the valves; 
this practice seemed to help until it was forbidden. Then ‘ 
springless-type valves were substituted everywhere; the Uni ss 
Rubber Compounds versal tv pe Was especially serviceable \nother factor con : 
tributing to chronic under-inflation was the considerable fluctu 
. ee ation in temperature in a day; even in summer there might 7 
ae Chemicals for plasticizing, for be a ditterence pas ( in night temperature as compares p 
rubber substitution, chemicals to fa- with that t the day In certain districts the nature of the ‘ 
cilitate both the compounding and terre made it mperative to ride on under inflated tires It V 
the handling of compounds aa, s characteristic of the general attitude of drivers in Russia n 
Standard’s full line PRECISION in that 1 women preferred to test the pressure of the tires b 
production assures maximum uni- by striking them instead of using a tire gage. The improper c 
formity ... It is this quality that is nflation, of course, 1 sulted in excessive wear 01 the treads ; 
providing better production results No details are given about the compound postage dh wiv : 
and economies to users throughout rot s; they proved adequate, although spare tubes had a nen 
. dency to form heavy creases which could not be smoothed out 1 
the rubber industry. a ia. eas ee aaa i ble 
but apparel \ is did not Cause too much trouble. 
In general the performance of the tires in this test showed > 
clear the improvement in manufacturing S.K. tires that had b 
been made in the three years intervening between the tw v 
ests: but it is equally clear that the lack of adhesion and 0 
hesion of S.K. still impaired its value as material for ure i 
Future Aims ‘ 
Examination of the literature on S.K. tires published atte ' 
G © 2, till another three vears, in 1939, reveals that despite con 
emical Cm pany tinued progress in methods of building tires and preparing an rn 
handling S.ikK., the main defect in S.K. tires is still the san A 
AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. AKRON, OHIO tendency of plies as well as of treads and carcasses to sepa t 
rate But now some of the blame is also put on the driver i 
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who is accused of carelessness about inflation and braking, 
in mounting tires and generally taking care of them. Mean- 
while the mileage has been further increased; tests on appro- 
priate apparatus give 50,000, 70,000, and even 90,000 kilometers 
for individual S.K. bus tires. It may be mentioned that in 
1936 several bus drivers were awarded prizes for getting from 
100,000 to 140,000 kilometers under service conditions out of 
tires made from imported rubber. 

The Russian rubber industry has set for itself the goal of 
making the best synthetic rubber and the best synthetic rub- 
ber tires in the world, 

Up to 1940, a certain amount of imported natural rubber 
was used in the manufacture of S.K. tires, but the proportion 
had been steadily reduced. The third five-year plan, covering 
1938-1942, provided for an increased percentage of S.k. in tires 
up to 95%. Another aim was to make all tires on drums 
and to mold all tubes. In view of the different climatic and 
road conditions prevailing in the various sections of the coun- 
try, it was intended to develop special types of tires suited 
to regional requirements. Different types of cords and cord 
fibers will be investigated. The output of home-grown rubber 
was to be increased at the average rate of 350% a year, so 
that if the program is carried out as desired, the output at 
the end of 1942 should be 150 times what it was at the begin- 
ning of 1938. 

Research was planned to promote the use of Sovprene (the 
Russian version of the neoprene type of synthetic rubber) 
for tubes, also in making tires—possibly by compounding it 
with S.K. or using it for some parts of the tires and S.K. 
for others. Similar tests were under consideration for kok- 
sagyz rubber. In addition, Russian guayule and the so-called 
vatochnik rubber were to be tried for tire carcasses. 


FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


The Japanese now have in their hands all of what was 
formerly British Malaya and all its rich tin mines and vast 
areas of rubber. At the end of 1940 there were 2,522 rubber 
estates and probably ten times that many small holdings, with 
a total planted area of about 3,500,000 acres and output of 
550,000 tons of rubber. These plantations ranged from tiny, 
primitively run native gardens of less than an acre to huge 
modern undertaking covering many thousands of acres. There 
were 54 estates, each over 5,000 acres and having its own 
modern factories fully equipped for preparing and packing rub- 
ber for shipment; with adequate roads and trucks and in some 
cases even railway lines to transport the rubber to the near- 
est storage or shipping point; with fine homes for the Euro- 
pean staffs and long lines of little houses for the thousands ot 
coolie workers; to say nothing of the many well-kept estate 
hospitals. 

\ few firms in Malaya manufactured rubber goods: the 
Singapore Rubber Works, which produced most kinds of rub 
ber articles; the Wilkinson Process Co., maker of Linatex, 
which has been in such demand especially since the outbreak 
of the war for use in engineering, mining, railways, and even 
in aircraft construction; the Bata footwear company; besides 
several small rubber factories owned by Europeans and Chi- 
nese which made footwear, simple mechanical goods, ricksha 
ures, €tc. 

The Japanese themselves have for some years owned and 
exploited various rubber estates in Malaya and are therefore 
quite familiar with local conditions and methods so that if 
they can hold Malaya long enough, they will be able to make 
good use also of the plantations and equipment seized 
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F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 
For All Milling Operations 





Self-Contained Rubber and Plastics Mill with motor and drive 


housed inside the high welded steel base to save floor space. . 





A unit of two 22” x 60” Mills driven by a single 250 HP motor 
through a Right Angle Drive between the Mills. 





This 28” x 84” Rubber Mill is Yhe largest, heaviest and most 
rugged mill ever built in America. Built with new proportions 
for maximum strength and rigidity to withstand the most severe 


* 


Although our plants are almost wholly engaged 
in the production of equipment required di- 
rectly for war purposes we are still able to build 
mills and other rubber machinery which is 
needed to manufacture essential wartime sup- 
plies, when provided with suitable priority 
ratings. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


service. 


234 North Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Anhydrous Aluminum Chloride in Organic Chemistry.” 
Charles Allen Thomas in collaboration with Mary Baluk and 
\W. Moshier and Herbert E. Morris. American Chemi 
cal Society Monograph Series. Published by Reinhold Pub 
lishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 
6 by 9 inches, 972 pages. Index. Price $15. 

About 60 years ago Charles Friedel James Mason 
Crafts published their first papers describing the chemical 
reaction that bears their names. Today diverse and numerous 
syntheses involve the use of anhydrous aluminum chloride in 
the preparation of many compounds. In Mr. Thomas's vol 
ume the available published literature, including patent litera 
ture, has been gathered from widely scattered 
sources, both scientific and industrial, to form an exhaustive 
The properties and manufacture of this 
effective catalyst are covered with satisfying completeness. 
In addition to the Friedel-Crafts syntheses and ring-closure 
reactions, the book considers a wide variety of other reactions 
involving the use of anhydrous aluminum chloride. Among 
these are addition reactions, aldehyde syntheses, dehydration 
condensations, aromatic rearrangements and migrations, con 
densations of aliphatic compounds, and polymerization. Con- 
siderable importance is also attached to the use of aluminum 
chloride in the petroleum industry where decomposition, 
polymerization, alkylation, and isomerization are reactions in- 


Ross 


and 


together 


treatise. physical 


volved. 

There are various references to the catalytic action of anhy- 
drous aluminum chloride of direct interest to the rubber in 
dustry. These include the production of rubber derivatives and 
materials that can be used in conjunction with rubber. In 
the chapter on polymerization, aluminum chloride is described 
as a powertul polymerizing agent, but an erratic one which 
must be handled with care. Considerable attention is given to 
polymerization of isoprene in the presence of aluminum chlo- 
ride with a discussion of the mechanism involved. The chap- 
ter treats the polymerization of olefins and diolefins; the co 
polymerization of diolefins with olefins, and with aromatic 
compounds; and other important aspects of polymerization. 


“Cables and Wires.” The 


Electrical Engineer Series—Vol- 


ume 10. J. Rosslyn. E. Molloy, General Editor. Published 
by the Chemicai Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y. 1941. Cloth, 8% by 5% inches, 184 pages. In- 
dexed. Price $2.50. 


The construction, selection, installation, splicing, and repair 
of paper, rubber, bitumen, and cambric insulated 
electric power wire and cables form the basis of the clearly 
and effectively presented material in this book, which is aug- 
mented by more than 100 photographs, drawings, and tables 
The making of rubber insulated cables is given attention in 
such processes as the tinning and covering of the conductor, 
vulcanization, and the application of mechanical protection. 
Methods of using self-vulcanizing tapes, and hot vulcanization 
y a portable vulcanizer that acts as a pressure mold and 
insures amalgamation of the insulation to the splice are given. 

Standard tests which form the basis for rapid localization 
of taults and the modern equipment for carrying out these 
tests efficiently and quickly are discussed in the final chapters. 


varnished 


by 


Second 
Co:, 
Index. 


“Plastics in Engineering.” 
Published by Penton Publishing 
Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 601 pages. 

New chapters and technical data in the second edition re 
flect the numerous technological of the 
influenced the plastics industry. 
plywoods 


Edition. J. Delmonte. 
Cleveland, ©. 1942. 
Price $7.50. 
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lulose. Other new information on synthetic rubber, rubber- 
like resins, and adhesives, is included. New techniques and 
results of data on physical, thermal, electrical, and optical 
properties are given for the various materials discussed, and 
the limitations as well as the advantages of all types of plas- 
tics are covered. Much of the material is first-hand data which 
have been correlated by the author with results obtained from 
manufacturers and users in the various fields of application. 
The design information has been brought up to date to ac- 
quaint engineers and manutacturers with methods of adapting 
plastics to machine parts to replace strategic metals required 
for vital defense production. 


“Advances in Colloid Science.” Volume One. Edited by 
Elmer O. Kraemer in collaboration with Floyd E. Bartell and 
S. S. Kistler. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. January, 1942. Cloth, 6 by 9% inches, 434 
pages. Indexed. Price $5.50. 

Sixteen widely known chemists and chemical engineers from 
Sweden, Switzerland, Java, and the United States have con- 
tributed important papers on colloid science to this volume. 
Each study clearly shows the author’s identification with the 
development of his subject, but there are also generous refer- 
ences to and discussion of the allied literature. The recent 
advances in colloidal chemistry of such materials as rubber 
latex, fibers and powders, starch, and inorganic gels are cov- 
ered in several articles. Others deal with absorption analysis, 
synthetic-resin ion exchangers, frictional and thermodynamic 
properties of large molecules, solubilization in detergent ac- 
tion, and streaming birefringence and its relation to particle 
size and shape. 

Recent investigations of the sizes and shapes of carbon black 
particles by indirect methods and the electron microscope are 
reviewed, and the divergent results summarized in a con- 
venient table in Thomas F. Anderson’s “The Study of Col- 
loids with the Electron Microscope.” 

Ernst A. Hauser in ‘“Anomalies in Surface Tension of Solu- 
tions” critically reviews the work in this field, limiting his 
study to some of the more outstanding cases. The theory, 
based on Gibbs’ adsorption equation is cited, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the discrepancies between theory and experiments. 
The effect of time and concentration on the surface tension 
is considered as well as the Jones-Ray effect and other re- 
lated phenomena. 

G. E. Van Gils and G. M. Kraay in “The Creaming of Rub- 
ber Latex” discuss the various factors affecting the creaming 
process: time, viscosity, mechanical effects, temperature, pre- 
coagulation, addition of soap, acidity (pH), concentration of 
electrolytes, concentration of the creaming agent, and rubber 
content. The authors, who hold that cluster formation and 
syneresis are successive phases in the creaming process, con- 
clude with an explanation of the various creaming phenomena 
in terms of the theory which they have accepted. 

Additional volumes covering world-wide developments in 
colloid science are planned by the editors when conditions 
warrant publication. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


’ 


“Priorities and Pyrometers.” Wheelco Instrument Co., Har- 
rison and Peoria Sts., Chicago, Ill. 6 pages. This bulletin ex- 
plains the uses, priority requirements, supplies of, and substi- 
tutes for materials employed in the production of temperature 
measuring and control instruments. Asbestos, fabrics, and syn- 
thetics are listed as rubber substitutes for wire insulation. 


“The Reclamation of Rubber.” Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 1942. 4 pages. This folder discusses reclaim- 
ing and the utilization of reclaimed rubber in an economy 
geared for war. There are descriptions and analyses of four 
Hercules products derived from the wood of the southern 
long-leaf pine and applicable in reclaimed rubber formulations. 
Vinsol resin is described as a stiffener, resistant to oxidation, 
and Staybelite resin as a tackifier with good aging properties. 
Solvenol and Tarol are softeners for reclaiming 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


WHITE HEAVY 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Manganese Free 


Shamva 





Where whiteness is a factor... 
where exacting specifications of purity and 
uniformity must be complied with, Shamva, 
as an accelerator helps maintain close con- 
trol necessary for producing high quality 


in either synthetic or natural rubber. 


Shamva is “built up” from a 
natural base of selected, manganese free. 
quality ores. This gives added assurance 
that results in the finished product will be 
as anticipated. 

In one grade only. Limited quantities available 


for immediate shipment. Write for complete 


information on this product today. 


GOLWYNNE: 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 








420 LEXINGTON AVENL 





TIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 





FOR LOW-COST SPOOLING 
OF SURGICAL TAPE 


For slitting and spooling surgical tape on a mass produc- 
tion basis, Camachine 26-6D is required equipment. 
Empty spools are quickly positioned on twin rewind shafts 
—by means of a special tool—before the shafts are 
inserted in the machine. Thus with one pair of rewind 
shafts in operation, another pair is being loaded with 
empty spools. The machine stops automatically at any 
predetermined yardage, and the simple change-over oper- 
ations are all done rapidly and with precision. The net 
result is fast, dependable slitting and spooling, at re- 
markably low cost. Write for printed matter. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Popiar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 





India Rubber World 


“Rubber Map of the World.” Naugatuck Chemical Divisior 
of United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N 
This map graphically shows the relative importance ot 
the various rubber producing areas of the world for 1940, wit! 
a summary of 1940 shipments from these areas as well as 
other pertinent statistics on shipments and consumption. 


at 


“Romance of Rubber.” Compiled by the Writers’ Program 
of the Pennsylvania WPA. Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 1941. 48 pages, illustrated. Price 50¢. The ingenuity and 
the hard work that were a vital part of the development of 
the rubber industry are described in this small book for chil 
dren in elementary grades. The early methods of using rubber, 
plantation practice, the collection of wild rubber, and the mak 
ing of tires and tennis balls are also briefly related. 


“Management’s Annual Report of Operations to Employes 
and Stockholders. 1941.) Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An 
sonia, Conn. 8 pages. Diagrams and data show the trends 
of sales, wage payments, taxes, and earnings of the company 
Pictographs express the three-year expansion of marine 
drives, gear generators, rolling mills, and extrusion presses, 
all important in war production, which now engages 98% ot 
Farrel-Birmingham plant facilities 


“A.S.T.M. Standards on Electrical Insulating Materials.” 
Prepared by A.S.T.M. Committee D-9 on Electrical Insulating 
Materials. American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. December, 1941. Paper, 6 by 9 
inches, 448 pages. Index. Price $2.25. Specifications for rub- 
ber electrical friction tape, insulating tape, electrical gloves, 
and matting, and a proposed draft tor insulating blankets are 
included in the 58 specifications and tests in this volume, 
which covers insulating varnishes, paints and lacquers; molded 
insulating materials; plates, tubes, and rods; mineral oils; 
ceramic, paper, mica, rubber, and textile products. 


Publications of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, O. “Goodyear Fractional Horsepower V-Belts for 
Single Groove Service or Miscellaneous Light Machinery 
Drives—Engineering Data 1941.” 16 pages. This booklet de- 
scribes the construction, operation, and installation of Good- 
year belts for single groove service and miscellaneous light 
machinery drives. There are various horsepower tables, and 
ross- reference charts for Goodyear and competitive belts of 
t same nominal cross-sections and lengths.  ‘“Goodyea: 
lire Treading Service.’ & pages. The descriptive material 
ind illustrations shown in this pamphlet cover Goodyear 


tread designs for tires used on passenger cars, trucks, 
eraders, tractors, and logging and mining equipment 
‘Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods.” 640 pages. Natural 
and synthetic rubber hose, belt, packing products, and molded 
and lathe-cut goods, are among the wide variety of mechan 
ical goods tor the printing, railway, brewing and other indus 


es that are offered in this new catalog 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SynxtHeric Ruppers. X. H. Barron, Rubber Age (London), 
Jan., 1942. pp. 264-06; XI. Feb., pp. 238, 292 

THe PrevaArRATION OF SOFTENED RuUspser. Patent Specifications 
J. Rubber Research Inst. Malaya, Oct., 1941, pp. 83-104 


\ (GUIDE TO THE RuBBER PLANTATIONS IN THE MALAYAN 
REGION. H. Ashplant, Jndia-Rubber J., Jan. 17, 1942, pp. 2-3, 6. 
RupsperR PHorocers. H. P. Stevens, /ndta-Rubber J., Jan. 17, 


1942, pp. 9-10; Jan. 24, pp. 9-10; Feb. 7, pp. 7-8; Feb. 14, pp. 9-10, 
(Conclusion. ) 

THe New War DEVELOPMENTS AND RUBBER SuppLIES. H. Ash 
plant, Jndta-Rubber J., Jan. 10, 1942, pp. 1-2 

Brazit’s Rupper INpustry. [ndia-Rubber J., Jan. 10, 1942, pp 
8-9 

SmMALL-FARM RupBer Propucrion. W. FE. Klippert, Agricul 
ture in the Americas, Mar., 1942, pp. 48-53 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR Scrap Rupper. Nattonal Waste Reviex 
Feb., 1942, pp. 14-15, 18 
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THERMAL REACTION OF ETHYLENE WITH ACETYLENE. FE. A. 
Naragon, R. E. Burk, and H. P. Lankelma, Jind. Eng. Chem., 
Mar., 1942, pp. 355-58. 

RELATION OF PAINT PROPERTIES TO SURFACE AREAS OF CARBON 


» 


Brack. O. J. Brown, Jr., and W. R. Smith, Jad. Eng. Chem., 


CurING RATE OF Rupper: Effect of Phosphate Buffer Mixture 
m Rate of Cure of Crepe Rubber. E. B. Newton, /nd. Eng 
Chem., Mar., 1942, pp. 374-78. Evaluation of the Buffer Ca- 
pacity of Crude Rubbers. FE. B. Newton, FE. A. Willson, pp 
378-82. 

VINYLIDENE CHLORIDE Polymers. W. C. Go 
Lowry, Ind. Eng. Chem., Mar., 1942, pp. 327-32 

EFFECTS OF LOw TEMPERATURE ON NEOPRENE VULCANIZATES 
F. L. Yerzley and D. F. Fraser, Ind. Eng. Chem., Mar., 1942, 
pp. 332-36. 

CoLLompAL CARBON AS REVEALED BY THE ELECTRON MucRoscop! 
W. B. Wiegand, and W. A. Ladd, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Mar., 
1942, pp. 431-36. 

RUBBER SHORTAGE Puts MAIN STREET BACK ON THE Map. FE. E 
Sproul, Dom. Commerce, Mar. 12, 1942, pp. 9-10 

SyntHETIc Coatincs. II. O. P. Clipper, Patnt, Oil, Che 
Rev., Feb. 26, 1942, pp. 11-14, 38-39, 51-52. (Conclusion. ) 

“FAIRPRENE” IMPROVES AIRPLANES. Du Pont Magazine, Mar., 
1942, p. 13. 

SUMMARY OF TREADING. Tire Rebuilders News, Feb., 1942, 


gein and R. D. 


First COMPLETE DETAILS ON TREADING RATIONING. Tire R: 


hutlders News, Feb., 1942, pp. 14-24, 235. 

SurRVEY OF RUBBER NEEDS IN ATHLETIC GOops BEING MApE 
Sporting Goods Dealer, Veb., 1942, pp. 40-41, 46 

PROCESSING SYNTHETIC Rupper. Chem. & Met. Eng., Feb., 
1942, Pp. 1S, 

PERBUNAN Rupper. Product Eng., Mar., 1942, pp. 163-64 





Amendment No. 2 


Compounds for 
Operating \ 
Voltage 


Iyvpe of Service Insulation Jacket Outer Covering 


(1) Building wire and general 
service in dry locations 
3001 soo” 
O01 and over 
2) For general service in 
wet or damp locations.. 300landover B None 





(3) For general service at 
copper temperatures above 
60° C., motor leads, and 
for severe mechanical con 
ONES. Godse et ere Any \ None 





Portable heavy-duty serv 

ice of the following kinds 

only: 

(i) Electric power shov 
els and dredges 

(ii) Mining locomotives 
and machinery 

(iti) Welding machinery 
and power leads 

(iv) Portable drills and 
tools 

(v) Electrically driven 
construction machin 
ery, including = aif 
compressors, cement 
mixers, conveyers, 
hoists, cranes, loco 
motives, and public 
conveyances 

(vi) Oil well exploration 
cable 

Portable appliance serv 

§C@ COUPES: |, 6.0: Sas 0 ( None Fibrous 

Provided that compound (1)) may be used as a jacket in the manutac 


s not exceeding 


ture of three-conductor type POSJ-32 cord for use in leng 
one foot between wetproof electric heating pads and heat control switches; 
and provided further that compound C may be used as a jacket in 
manufacture of type PWP cord 
\utomotive ignition cable Any I None Fibrous 
(7) Compounds used for manufacturing cable tape shall contain no Rubber 
and not more than 80% by volume of Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber, and 
shall be applied only to one face 
8) No Rubber, Latex, or Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber shall be used as 
insulation on the neutral wire of a grounded neutral system 
Rubber jackets, belts, or sheaths shall not be used im wire or cable ex 
cept as provided in Section (4) above. 


the 
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BARBER GENASCO 


(M. R.) 


Hydrocarbon 


SOLID O a 
GRANULATED 


@ A hard, stable compound — 
produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and 
up-to date laboratory. Genasco 
Hydrocarbon has proved itself to 
be alwavs of uniform quality 
Shipped to all parts of the world 
in metal drums. Stocks carried at ‘ 


Barber, New Jersey. 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 


New York Madison, Ill. Chicago 


WILL THESE ADHESIVE, COATING 
AND IMPREGNATING ADVANTAGES 
HELP YOUR WAR PRODUCTION? 


> Oil and Chemical Resistant 


S ER | E S > Sunlight and Air Resistant 
> Non Thermoplastic 
(Neoprene Base) > Won't support Combustion 


> Non Gelling — Longer Usability 
CEMENTS > Paint, Spray or Dip Application 


> Room Temperature Vulcanization 















N Series (Neoprene Base) Cements are 


W UNION BAY 
| STATE PROCESS 
EXTENDS LATEX 
TO 300%! 


rcharacte 


latex are 


applicable to adhesive, coating and im- 
pregnating operations involving fabric, 
leather, rubber, synthetic rubber, wood, 
metal and various combinations of these 
materials — each individual problem re- 
quiring its own specific N Series Formula. 

nal . 
5 Ticaea Therefore, please include in your letter 


as 





es OF 4tS of inquiry complete information regard 


enoth—mak- 
eng ; 


nded prod- 


Ee proport! , 
good rt ing the materials involved and the re- 


natural st sults desired, as well as your priority 


number. Write today! 


UNION 
BAY STATE 
Lompamy 








eer ts 
egnatins 








latex use 
investigate 








50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





to General Tire & Rubber Co., both ot 


Akron, oO. 

a en 4 an ra p ar LY 2,270,336. Vibration Absorber Comprising Rub 

ber or Synthetic Rubber of a Plurality of 

Hardnesses Formed into a Homogeneous Unit 

to Provide a Hard Core and a Resilient Outer 

Rim to Make up the Vibration Absorbing 

Member and also Provided with Means to 

with a Pair of Spring Arms. R. C. Jacobs, Correct the Sag Due to the Aging of the 

APPLICATION Detroit, Mich Rubber. C. L. Paulus, Dayton, O. 

2,68,94. Syringe Ampoule with Rubber Closure 2,270,519. Rubber Sealing Gasket for a Bell and 

Cap. A. E. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif Spigot Joint. H. P. Fisher, Wabash, Ind., 

z 2,269,003. Multiple-Cell Tire Tube Comprising assignor to General Tire ’& Rubber Co., 
United States an Inner Tube Arranged Concentrically to Akron, 0. 


Tk » 
on : . ; ; an Outer Tube. an Air Hose Substantially 2,270,569. Coupling Eye with a Pneumatic Means 
go ge coos —. 5 ge Concentric ally Mounted in the Inner Tube to Actuate a Throat-Piece. D. S. Weiss, 
an las ufter ule nt uncase in 2 = ores 4 ! I ’ ; 
El: “ ‘Sho Bs a - = “ya ig Mil a hiss ia the Space between Inner Tube and Outer 2 Pe rtland, Oreg, , 
astic ousing. T. Sarti, 3 -s Siaée ao Tube Being Divided into Cells. M. N. Bon- 270,571. Wheel Suspension with Body of De 
2,268,312. Pneumatic Tire with Pressure Indica- siskos: San’ ranclancsiCalik. formable Torsionally Resisting Material for 






































tor, Comprising a Sidewall with an Outer » 269.103. G : : Yicidingly Resisting Oscillation. H. T. Wool 
2,269,103 TOSCO nstrum th a Mult Sty, ig eee ee ane 

Ply Having an Opening Formed therein and shar i «gg ses nad _ pew pense son, Detroit, A. G. Herreshoff, Grosse Pointe, 
an Inner Ply Bearing a Color Indication So Wy. G Mardine. Whitton. acd 2 oF Nisbet, H. A. Hicks, Detroit, and G. H. Parker, 
Arranged As to Be Brought into Alinement Ouehiv. Gotao Baeiaid: eCipnore Lomeperey Royal Oak, assignor to Chrysler Carp., High- 
with the Opening on Bending of the Tire Gyroscope fo. fac Brooklyn N.Y F rag-t Park, all in Mich. 

Wall on a Change of Internal Air Pressure 60.233. Nursine Nippl ti Pr hess Fi 2,270,572. Wheel Suspension with a Body of De- 
from Normal to Abnormal. E. S. Stanton, as- 4 nee Gri : em ae ot R 'P eed in facaiamie Torsionally Resisting Material for 
signor of one-half to A. J. Moran, both of ae es es I Ak as nadie ent, Yieldingly Resisting Oscillation. H. T. Wool- 
Brooklyn, N. Y ; Pyramid Rubl Bee ppg wand a" ge a son, Detroit, A. G. Herreshoff, Grosse Pointe, 

2,268,321 Catheter. \ J Flynn, -alisades ial ame oct ‘ ae ie : H. A. Hicks, Detroit, and G. H. Parker, 
Park, assignor to Wardlyn Corp., Ridgefield, i ee cet ag Royal Oak, and R. A. Wyatt, Detroit, a8 
both in N. J AWS ease a it seca ee te lia ne signors to Chrysler Corp., Highland Park, all 

2,.%8,329. Dual-Wheel Braking Means Having a r ” Ww oy pray pe Ped Composition (70 to in Mich. | ; 
Resilient Container Located between the ae R bbe i of Rammer. 8 Reaction Prod- 2,270,622. Railway-Car Resilient Wheel, with 
Wheels and Expansible by Fluid Pressure coeds arstinecs and a Halogen Acid of Tin, Means to Distribute Uniformly Assembly 
C. S. Ash, Milford, Mich = ies ulcanizing Agent) Having Sufficient Pressure. Prevent Radial Movement of Wheel 

2,268,344. Pneumatic Tire Tread Comprising a rencosencrnd segs ap eg Conducting Core Parts, and Eliminate the Transfer of Brak- 
Carcass of Strain-Resisting Elements and a spt dig A ie during Vulcanization in ing Heat. C. Burton and D. P. Steward, both 
Tread of Rubber Composition with a Plurality Situ - 3g nee M. Rs Savi age, Bridgeport, of Johnstown, _ Pa., assignors to Carnegie- 
of Diagonally idemant d Ridges Formed in the : ‘ ce? Hilfe rd, both in Conn., Illinois Steel Corp., a corporation of N. 

} Composition at the Bases of at Least ; ors _to General Electric Co., a corpora- 2,270,650. Fan Attachment for Sewing M achines 
the Grooves. A. Shesterkin, Grosse es ‘ with a Plurality of Flexible Resilient Blades 
Park, Mich., assign by mesne as 2.¥9,244. Tire and an Inner Tube with One or T. Crocella, New York, and H. Mayer, Bronx, 
its, to United States Rubber Co., new More |, Flexible Annular Partitions Generally assignors to Amex Associated Exporters & 
N.Y Parallel to the Median Plane of the Tube. Importers Corp., New York, all in ss 
2. Inner Tube with Multiple Air Cham _ d a V ~~ = a Extending through Each 2,270,651 Rotary Pump Sealing Device with a 
A. H. Berkeij, Altadena, Calif tition berry, Indianapolis, Ind. Resilient Ring. F. B. Doyle, Phillipsburg, 
) “Hose Coupling, for Securing High 2,269,342. Inflatable Mattress Comprising Paired N. J., assignor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
Sg TE : Rubber Sheets Vulcanized together to Form York, N. Y 
Flexible Hose to Well Drilling Ap rufting Z T : a oa , NY. Bs 
Having a Yieldable Sealing Element fting Zone. |] Hn. Tohnson, Toronto, Ont.. 70,662. Sheet Steel Coated with Film-Form- 
ES. Davis. N n nd J. H. Re nada. assignor to K & W Rubber Corp., ing Ingredients Comprising a Mixture of a 
. se avis, ewton, Lonn., and | ey Y * : 
nolds, Poughkeepsic assignors kn Mew Sock Delaware oO Vinyl Resin and a Phenol Aldehyde Resin 
ae a Srp Roar Mark Noth cae Ae 2,269,362. Roller Skate Brake Toe Attachment M. H. Raney, Long Island City, N. Y., as- 

2 268.399 Knitted, Run-Resisting, Bathing Gar- “- mprising Roloc — Block. J. G. Da- ven to Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lan 
ment Fabric of Laminated Elastic Sheet Ma 2 260 3 = 7 j - ) = aeess? ? . A . : 
terial Comprising Fabric Adhesively Secured 2.269.367 Rubber Valve Stem for Pneumatic — 2,270,673. Resilient Engine Mounting. H.C. 

1} we Tires. H. Z. Gora, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor Lord, assignor to Lord Mfg. Co., both of Erie, 
R ‘T genni sa A . Siuct, <conston, to Jenkins Bros., New York, N.. ¥. Pa. ; 
b qa St “siege ve rhe a as ve a ee 2,269,419. Interlocking Slide Fastener, for a 2,270,702. Blunt Barb Elastic Holder. S. Get- 
preva he secre Og Se wg Ee Surgical Stocking, Having a Strinver for mansky, New York, Y. 

ssc ea Pow Composition Comprise ¢ Oil, Each Row of Links Comprising a Web of 2,270,724. Welding Electrode Holder Construc- 
seg pes Pien eho “ae ] Me ees R : a fea? Pre-formed Elastic Stretchable Rubber-Like tion Having an Electrode Retainer of Insulat- 
and a Pigment. A. J. bat A i ie a tea Sheet Material. B. Adler and L. Siegel, both ing Material. E. Brazitis. St. Clair Shores, 
F. L. Mil ler, Roselle Pa both of N J-» as of Brooklyn, N. Y. 7 ‘died anna. Brazitis. Detroit, both in Mich. 
signors to eh Oil Develop ment Co., a 2.219.440. Container Cap Having a Cushion 
corporation ‘of Jel Liner Comprising Cork Granul Sul : a] 

2,268,435. Shoe and Foot Saver Comprising a Cutcaulned’ Rabie r, ‘the Finer Free exo Dominion of Canada 

letallic ousing es nstep-Toe Por- eT . an- Re ; 

- nage H - . H _— Rag Be agg i tially Devoid of Free Sulphur. E. J. pe 401,261. Printing Machine Inking Mechanism 
evn pr Reap the a eos shox ana et d Holczer, assignor to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Having an Inking Roller with a_ Resilient 
te 3 parks eee Tou Port nag oe a Tnc.. both of Baltimore. Mad. Surface. American Bank Note Co., New York, 
C iy Nebr the o¢ ortion IcKer, 2,269,628. Blackboard Comprising a Vulcanized assignee of A. A. Wittnebel, New Rochelle, 

-aeaay ie vie Vehicle S h Rut Hard Rubber Base with Finely, Divided Par- both tn N. Y., U.S. A. 

gir nd = Tr se egy Ale ag me Silk < ticles of Mineral Filler Containing Crvstal- 401,298. Cushion Liner for a Container Closure 
Lake O peed or ‘ak } Goodrich Co New e Silica Distributed therethrough. L. R. Comprising Solid Ethylene Polymer Having a 
Yo ON v . . se L Sigg ( siting seemed ag W coy Costel- Molecular Weight of at Least agen ates 

aire . . In Co., Chicage sights, th in f about 100 to about 200° C., an av 

2,268,459. Card Cloth Foundation Which Con- 2.269.685 Rubber Diaphragm oe Connecting Ar = Sates Since. Countian Sadus: 
aioe of a rae ds Weftless WW, h-Re idan ticnlated Railway Train Sections, and Hav tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., ee of G. L. 
Cords and a Carrying Strip of Woven Fabri ing Reenforced Edges to Distribute the Dorough, Wilmington, Del., U. S$ 
to Which the Cords Are Firmly Bonded by Stresses Uniformly throughout the Entire 401,321. Protective Goggles with Rabipr _Bead. 
an Adhesive. H.C. Murray. Providence, R Sheet. W. C. Potthoff, Cuyahoga Falls, as Clement Clarke, Ltd., assignee of W. 
i a tg N. e nited States Rubber Co., signor. hy mesne assignments, to Wingfoot Clarke and P. C. Livingston, co- loins 
sich aed orm, 4 : Corn., Akron, both in O all of London, England. 

2. 268,462 Dispensing Tubes tor ,/Aqueous | Sub 2.269.712. Adhesive Sheet Comprising a Flexible 401,326. Rubber Wiper Blade for Quill Cleaning 
STaROeS SA cigg, es Tube Be sf fips ° ellulosic Racking, a Layer of Vulcanized Rubber Re Machines. Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., assignee 
Material S Parchmentized and Treated sistant to Oils. Organic Solvents. and Water. of H. M. Bacon, both of Dayton, oO. : ty eae a 
with an Aq “cag Dispersior is ! Layer of Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive and 401,332. Stretchable Leather Having an Elastic 
sey o1 Rat Products, eine - aoe ’ Exposed Surface Opposite to the Adhesive Backing Sheet Secured thereto with a Latex 
t lal Rubber ee hen Coated with a 1 Surface. Inactive to the Latter. to Permit Adhesive. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont 

\ arnish. G. Sachsenroder anc Fosv Removal from Rells. R. G. Drew. as real, P. o. assignee of A. Vamos, Brooklyn, 
68.509. Manges a4 a obger ain signor to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. N.Y. U.S. A. 

2,268,509 utc aving An hoth of St. Paul, Minn 401,348. Gonpaie Roll for Paper-Making Ma- 
light Chamber with Expansible 69721. Washing Device Comprising a Cellu chines Com s a Core, a Shell about the 
A rots 4 ) ’ ng ellu 1€s prising a r a e abou 
Kraft et r to General Tire ibb 3 lar Pad, a Flexible Hose, and a Hand Re- Core, and a Covering of Rubber-Like Cush 
both of Akron, O eivine Element Secured to the Rear Snr- ion Material Vulcanized in Place upon the 

.268,644 Shoelace Lock Device Constituted of f of the Pad. A. A. Tohnson. Holly. Mich Shell. B. F. Goodrich Co.. New York, N. Y., 
R bber-Li El astic Mater A. O. Dahl 2.269.862. Swim Can with Absorbent Sealing assignee of E. Peterson, Cuyahoga Falls, and 
hers. New N.Y Marginal Edge. M. Smith, Houston, Tex A. B. Merrill. Akron, co-inventors, both in 
268.729 Making a Box Toe by Impregnating 2,269,991 Shower Head with a Flexible Rubber O., all in the U 
i Fibrous Web wit Mixture of a Hydrau Rim Fitting within an Outer Shell. R. E. 401.374. Vehicle Door Rubber Bottom and Wind 
c Setting Cement and a Rubber Dispersior Bletcher Bee E. H. Bucknell, both of Los Seal. National Automotive Fibres, Inc., as 
lreating the Web witl oagulating Agent nereee signee 7 G . Cunnington, both of Detroit, 
ind Lasting It in the Toe of Shoe. W. B 2.269.923 gene Faced Plied Sheet Material Mich., U. S 
Tucker Lancaster Townshiy ssignort to Having a Fine Closely Wove Elastic Fab 401,421 Rubber. ibe So Curved as to Receive 
Armstr Cork ( I ter. both in P in R ing Sheet. A. Vamos. Brooklv» s i Partially Clenched Head without Wrin- 
268 74 Neck ‘Duster “hae with a Bulb and stgnor by mesne assignments, to Unite ot" kling. W. O. Betts, Mile 3414 P.G.E. Rail 
Powder Reservoir Dc Dousman. Wis States Rubber Co... New York. both in N. Y way, B. C Z 
8.819. Woven po Fabric L. de Roor 2,270,088. Knitted Elastic Selvage. W L. Smith, 401,434. Tire gia Device with a_ Flexible 
Ridgewe N issigr Bine Bird Silk Tr.. Pawtucket assignor to Hemphill Co Rubber Conduit d A Jenne, lopsfield, 
Mfe. ¢ I at \ N. Y Central Falls. both in R: I Mass. U. S. 2 
ASRS —_ Fashioned Stocking Having ar 70,14 Flexible Coupling with a Cylindrical svi44]. Eccentric Internal Gear-Type Pump 
Elast dvir : Thread Se Elastic lement between the Main Members with an Annular Gear of Compressible Ma 
cured ir the U popper Portior Tl. A. Goodmar E. H Pit n, New York, N. ¥ assignor tc terial Having the Resiliency of Rubber. M 
ssignor to National Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc Transit Research Corp.. a corporation of N. ¥ Schmitz, Feradele, Mich., U. S._A. 
th of Indiananolis, Ir 2.270.313 Therapeutic Apparatus with a Device 401.448. Railway Car Resilient Wheel. W. E 

2.268.942, Door Check with Resilient Means for Enclosing and meets ga Seal with ar Williams, Vancouver, B. C . 

Yieldingly Urging Bearings inte Engagement Appendage of a Pers H. T. Kraft, assignor 401.459 Vial Closure with a Rubber Sealing 
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Member. Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, assignee of E. E. alee New Kensing- 
ton, both in Pa., U. S 

401,497. Tire Repair Cie of a Filler Plug 
Entirely of Rubber Adapted to Be Mounted in 
an Aperture That Extends through the Fabric 
Plies and Tread of a Pneumatic Tire Casing. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of R. 
F. Wilson, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

401,550. Closure Cap Having a Sleeve Gasket of 
Elastically Deformable Material. White Cap 
Co., Chicago, assignee of W. P. White, Glen- 
coe, both in Il. i 

401,553. Electric Plug with a Body of Resilient 
Material. Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., assignee of 

L. J. Clayton, both of Toronto, Ont. 

401,630. Abrasive Coated Article Having a 
Layer of Liquid Heat Maturable Adhesive. 
Carborundum Co., assignee of R. L. Melton 
and R. C. Benner, co-inventors, all of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., : 

401,631. Bonded Abrasive “Article Having a 
Heat Maturable Binder therefor. Carborun- 
dum Co., assignee of R. L. Melton and G. 
L. Chapman, _co-inventors, all of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., A. 

401,644. Method a Forming Molds Which Com 
prises Vulcanizing in a Mold a Pattern of 
Rubber Composition, Removing It from the 
Mold and Increasing the Volumetric Content 
of the Pattern by the Addition of a Swelling 
Agent, and Then Electroforming a Layer_ot 
Metal on the Increased Rubber Pattern. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
— of A. W. Bull, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 


401,646. * Cylindrical Torsion-Spring with Rub- 
ber-Like Material Mounted to Resist Rota- 
tional Movement by Torsivnal Stress. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
A. S. Krotz, "Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 

401,647. Tire Tread Comprising a Plurality of 
Ribs Separated by Extending Grooves, a Nar- 
row Rib Being Interposed between Adjacent 
Wider Ribs. B. F. Goodrich Co., New —_ 
N. Y., assignee of C. F. Ofensend, Akron, 
both in the U. S. 

401,681. Brassiere with a Portion Comprising 
Plies of Fabric and Non-creasable Rubber Ma- 
terial. A. Stein & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
assignee of C. Bullinger, ‘Riverside, Dil: 
U. A. 


401,728. Form —— Panties. E. Cadous, New 
York, Gap A. 

401,732. Resilient Sitios Stopper for Carboys, 

Bottles, and Cans. W. S. Freeman, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England. 
401,772. Electric Switch Handle Having a Re- 
silient Body. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee : F. H. Trav- 
ers, New Britain, Conn., U. S. 

401,840. Light Buoy gee a Pneumatic 
Rubber Tube and Means to Support a Light. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber = assignee of 

A. Diehl, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

401,931. Hat Ventilating a Comprising a 
Band of Rubber-Like Material.  L. avis, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

401.937. Tubing Resilient Coupling. G. W. 
Haury, Lakeland, Fla., U. S. A. 

401.971. Vacuum Container with Rubber Plug 
Closure and a Rubber Sealing Disk Extend 
ing over the Plug. Baxter Laboratories, Inc., 
assignee of A. Campbell, both of Glenview, 
Mi. US. A: 

402,014. Metal Paper Making Press Roll Pro- 

vided with a Covering Consisting of Layers 
of Hard Rubber, Softer Rubber, and_ Fabric. 
Dominion eee Works, Ltd., Lachine, 
Sg arg of H. G. Welsford, Westmount, both 
in}. 
402,113. —_— Rubber Expansion Joint. Inter 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter's 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee. of M. G. 
Shepherd, Waterbury, Conn., U. 

402.114. Resilient Expansion Joint Utilizing an 
Adhesive Formed by Latex Solids. Inter 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of R. R. Ster- 
rett, Naugatuck. Conn., U. 

402,142. Elastic Seam ae M. Dombrowsky, 
New York, N. Y., U. 

42.217. Decorated ihdiiniabig Fabric Adapted to 
Be Tensioned in Use, Comprising a Strip o 
Rubber Vulcanized to the Rear of the Facing 
Fabric. National Automotive Fibres, Inc., as- 
signee - C. J. Davies, both of Detroit, Mich., 
U.S: 

492.254. See! Helmet with Removable Cushion 
Tabs. Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., assignee of 
Pegler, both of Toronto, Ont. 


Dominion of Canada 


402 308. Resilient Coupling for Thin-Walled 
Tubing Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
assignee of R. D. McIntosh, River Forest. 
both in Tih, U. S 
492.372 Method of Rapidly Setting a Film of 
Printing Ink Comprising Pigment Dispersed 
in a Linseed Oil Vehicle, Which Consists in 
Impregnating the Ink Film with a Solution 
of Chlorinated Rubber Dissolved in a Volatile 
Solvent Miscible with Linseed Oil and Evap- 
orating the Solvent. Interchemical Corp., 
New York. assignee of A. Pingarron, 
Woodside, L. 1., both in N ¥.: USA 


42,395. Pneumatic Mattress. Sampson Rubber 
Products Corp. of Delaware, assignee of R. 
W. ow both of New York, N. Y., 


S 

402,431. Medicinal Applicator. J. P. Robinson, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

402,471. Massage Device Comprising a Com- 
pressible Bulb and an Open-End _ Suction 
Head. H. E. Niemiec, Miami, Fla., U. S. A. 

402,507. Pneumatic Tire Tread Provided with a 
Plurality of Isolated, Rectilinear Slits Pro- 
gressively Brought into Engagement with the 
Ground, the Closed Leading End of Each Slit 
Coming into Contact with tHe Ground before 
the Closed Trailing End of the Preceding 
Adjacent Slit Leaves Contact with the 
Ground. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont 
real, P. Q., assignee of G. G. Havens, Detroit, 
Mich, U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


542,142. Shock-Absorbers. Automotive Products 

‘o., Ltd., and P. W. Thornhill. 

2,349. Knitted Asbestos Fabrics. United 

States Rubber Co. 

542,379. Reenforced Plastic Materials. W. Y 
Jones. 

542,473. Electric Power Cables. J. S. Moller- 
hoj. 

542,500. Foot- and Like Game-Balls. \W. Sykes, 
Ltd., and W. J. Wycherley. 

342,825. Abrasive Bodies and Bond Mixtures 
therefor. Norton Grinding Wheel Co., Ltd 

342,876. Girdles. M. N. Burke. 





PROCESS 


United States 


2,269,377. Producing Unvulcanized Crepe Rub- 
ber Soling by Preparing a Master Batch from 
Unmilled Crepe Rubber and Silica Aerogel, 
Adding Unmilled Unvulcanized Crepe Rubber 
in Such Amount that the Composition Con- 
tains from 2 to 10% of Aerogel, Completing 
the Milling at a Low Temperature and in a 
Minimum of Time Required to Attain a Homo- 
geneous Composition. M. Omansky, Brook 
line, Mass., assignor to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,269,660) Method of Preventing the Adhesion 
of Tacky Unvulcanized Rubber at Ordinary 
Temperatures Which Comprises Applying a 
Solution of Resin (Coumarone and Indene, 
or Mixtures thereof), Evaporating the Sol- 
vent to Deposit on the Rubber a Continuous 
Film Consisting Solely of the Resin. G. E 
Griffin, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,269,661. Laminated Dispensing Tube. I. Gur- 
wick, assignor to Shellmar Products Co., both 
of Mount Vernon, O. 

2,270,285. Making an Impregnated Fabric Which 
Comprises Charging the Fabric with a Mixture 
of lsobutylene and Butadiene and Treating 
It with a Friedel-Crafts Type of Catalyst at 
a Temperature below -10° C., Thereby Poly 
merizing the Mixture to a High Molecular 
Weight Polymer in the Interstices of the 
Fabric. P. K. Frolich, Westfield, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,270,731. Rubber Cement Comprising a Solu- 
tion of Rubber in a Volatile Solvent, the 
Rubber Being Incorporated with about 3 to 
10% by Weight of a Water Swollen Pow 
dered Colloidal Material to Render the Com- 
position Sprayable without Cobwebbing E. 
QO. Groskopf, Rutherford, N. ] assignor to 
Patent & Licensing Corp., New York, N. Y¥ 

2,271,058. Manufacture of Rubber Cushioning 
Material Which Comprises Applying a Tex 
tile Web to a Moving Conveyer Band with a 
Corrugated Surface, Applying a Latex Foam 
to the Web, Leveling the Upper Surface of 
the Foam and Passing the Coated Textile 
through a Heated Chamber to Coagulate the 
Foam. W. Binns. Bradford, assignor of one- 
half to Bintex, Ltd., Leeds, Yorkshire, both 
in England. 

2,271,101. Producing a Smoothly Lying and 
Closely Woven Elastic Fabric from Stretched 
and Unvulcanized Rubber Thread. T. L. Shep 
herd, Portslade, England, assignor to Clark 
Thread Co., a corporation of N. | 

2,271,102. Woven Elastic Fabric. T. L. Shep- 
herd, Portslade, England, assig: : to Clark 
Thread Co., a corporation of N 
2,271,458. Rubber — and Pe Web. 
E. Lionne, Lynn, 3 

2,271,498. Closed-Cell Cellular Hard Rubber 
with Cells Containing Hydrogen Sulphide 
Gas and Substantially Free from Other Gases 

Overstreet, Bedford, Va., assignor to 
Salta Corp., Jersey City, N. J 

2,271,865 Assembling Rubber Filaments into 
Thread. R. G. James and S. F. Smith, Wylde 
Green, both of Birmingham, assignors to Dun- 
lop Rubber Co.. Ltd., London, all in England 


2,272,254. Flexible Printing Plate. H. Swan. 
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Upper Montclair, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Bakelite Corp., a corporation 


2,272,289. Pneumatic Cushions. C. L. Beal, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, ar Bie! to American Anode, 
Inc., Akron, both in O 

2,272,290. “Tufted”? Hollow Rubber Article. C 
L. Beal, Cuyahoga Falls. assignor to Amer- 
ican Anode, Inc., Akron, both in O 


Dominion of Canada 


420,347. Manufacturing at the Same Time and 
As an Integrated Unit a Tire Tube and a 
Rubber Valve Stem therefor. Dill Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, assignee of A. E. Bronson, Shak 
er Heights, both in O., U. S 

402,456. Making Pneumatic Rubber Insole Ma- 
terial by Preparing a Thick, Flexible Base 
Element Having Pockets Extending Inwardly 
from One Surface, Expanding a Smaller 
Thin, Rubber Sealing Element by Immersion 
in Gasoline until It Is Substantially the Same 
Size as the Base Element, Cementing the Ex 
panded Element to the Base Element to Form 
Air Cells, Whereby, upon Evaporation of 
Gasoline, the Sealing Element Will Be_Nor- 
mally under Tension. ( = McGuire, Grosse 
Pointe Park, Mich., U. S. A. 

402,481. Composite Floor Mats Comprising a 
Sheet of Pile Fabric on Vulcanizable Stock 
United under Heat and Pressure without 
Matting the Fabric Pile. Baldwin Rubber 
Co., assignee a D. F. Collins, both of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., U. 

402,517. Michusiuns ‘or Cellular Rubber. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, U.S. A. 
assignee of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of 
H. W. Greenup, Akron. . 

402,518. Reenforced Rubberized Fabric for Tire 
Carcasses. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A., assignee of Firestome 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton 
Ont., assignee of H. L. Swain, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O. 

402,520. Preparing Crude Rubber by Coagulat 

ing Extremely Dilute Hevea Latex with an 

Organic Acid, Insolubilizing the Proteins in 

the Coagulum by Heating, and Exhaustively 

Extracting It with Water before Drying. B 

F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. A, 

assignee of E. B. Newton, Kuala Lumpur, 

Federated Malay States 

2.539. Uniformly Plasticizing Rubber by 

Placing Crude Rubber in a Closed Chamber, 

Admitting Air until a Pressure of 300 Pounds 

per Square Inch Is Reached, Raising the 

Temperature of the Rubber to about 260° F, 

and Maintaining Temperature and Pressure 
about 30 Minutes. Rubatex Products, Inc., 

New York, N. Y., assignee of L. Cooper, 

Milford. Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

402,573. Making Seenee Rubber by Liberating 

Hydrogen from a Fluid Latex Composition 

Containing an Alkali Metal Hydroxide by 

Interaction of Aluminum to Form Uncoagu- 

lated Latex Foam, Converting the Foam into 

Desired Shape, and Heating to Coagulate the 

Latex to Form Rubber Sponge. International 

Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Chan 

nel Islands, assignee of A. Schwerdle, Cha- 

tham, N. J., and C. D. Mason, Mishawaka, 

Ind., both in the U. S. A 

12,678. Producing Containers from Sheets of 

Rubber Hydrochloride Material by Cutting a 

Sheet into Container Blanks, Stacking to 

gether a Plurality of Blanks with the Alined 

Edges Thermally Insulated, and Subjecting 

the Edges to Heat to Produce a Thermoplas- 

tic Union between the Edges of the Indi 
lual Blanks Shellmar Products Co., as- 
~e of I. Gurwick, both of Mt. Vernon, O., 





rs 


& 








United Kingdom 


342,091. Concentrating Latices of Rubber and 
Rubber-Like Substances Such As Gutta Percha 
and Balata Revertex, Ltd., and S. Austen 

342.109 Purified Latex and Rubber therefrom. 
Rubber-Stichting. 

542,313. Elastic Yarn. United States Rubber 
Co 

342,55 Footwear. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and R. ¢ Davies 





MACHINERY 


United States 


2,269,650. Apparatus to Measure Endless Belts 

and Other Flexible Elongated Articles. J 

M aor 2 Cincinnati, oO ASSigr B. F 
Ir N 








dric w YX N.Y 
658 wale Buffer and Polisher. E. D 





d H. M. Brown, both of Cuyahoga 
2) issignors to Wingfoot C Wil 

i Del 
2,269,758 as and Curing Press Adapted to 
Remove M ded Articles without Removing 
the Molds. J. de Noronha, New York, N. Y., 








Corp... New B newick, N J 


Tire Buffer. | 





Green, 


2,270,057. Horizontal Wheel Balancer. HW. T 
Kraft, assignor to General Tire & Rubber Ci 

th of Akron, O 
2,270,817. Vulcanizing Press Having Separable 
Matir Mold Sections Provided with Means 
t Tj] s s t Facilitate Emptying and 
I li the Press Rk. W Aller issigne 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Ak 

oO 


Dominion of Canada 


Building Machine. JL. Herbert 
M i 


8. Tire 
nicfurt and <A. Frohlich, H 








ventors th in Germany 
$02,171. Extensometer. Call er’s Cable & 
( <tr ( Lt ssigne A \ 
H N.S. Re ] Eng 
42.189. Tire Tread Slitter. Rub 
Co., Lt Montreal, P. O., G. I] 
Wikle \ A NMeicl | 
248. Skiving Machine. Unite Shoe M 
v f Car Ltd., Montre P: Q 
ssignes t k j Ray, Beve Mass 
+. Vulcanizer 1 Cont s Strip Stock 
Pr essit \ | \\ Northport X \ 
; SA 


United Kingdom 


5. Apparatus for the Electrical 

Treatment of ee sa a Dur 

RK er ( I Murphy, F. J Pate, 
J Ar 

$1,289 ‘Apparatus and Method for the Produc- 

tion of Foamed oensees ee of Rub- 


ber, Etc. Unit tates Rubbe 

$y Apparatus to Make Interlocking. a 
bers for Sliding-Clasp Fasteners 
States BR “ar 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


o&.418. Antiager t R er Comprising a Re 
‘ Pr t of 8) vl Ketone nd ar 
N-A ) se £. 7. Naugatuck 
P st R Co.. New York, N. ¥ 
Antioxidant Nitros 4-Trialky 
) Quit P. T. Pau Naug 
tuck, ( ssignor to United States Rul 
( New York, N. ¥ 
os Vulcanization of Rubber Cont g 
~ RB ney \ tor , the } 
y ) G i D 
\I t P | 
] St ( ~ : 
1 ( New Yor N. 
Vulcanization of Rubber Mix (Cor 
S B ‘ \ aos 
) ( 
M MA \ \ 
\ 8) () (iree 1 
( & 
7 Vulcanization of Rubber Cont 
t I Accelerator M 
| { s 
\ \V\ _ 
4 H x iG 
: 4 Amine 
( \ 1X W 
) M. § P N i S 
oe I N rs & ( 
Resinous Copolymer of Styrene 
r A Styrene. R. R. Dre 1 
S. M. Stoesser gners to Dow ( 
( aay, : M 
xx) Composition Comprising P 
M ( St te H 
I n the M 
[wie C YY 


‘ } ‘ ¢ - ‘NN \ 
Producing Polymers of Isobutylene 
tht Than Tet 


Richa Vel. , We ‘ 

‘ \\ ( seatas ( t DD 

\ { 1 t 

1 ) ] k 

[s#H | | , 
( t 

Manufacture of Purified Vinyl Aro 

matic Resins in Powdered Plasticized Form 

\\ R ( : > 2.8 hans I I 
r rt I) Cher ( 

\I \I 

7 Purifying Vinyl Aromatic Resins. R 

breis ssignor t D Cher 1 ¢ 


At 


Preparation of Dixanthogens. (;. | 
! | Ake O.. assign to RB. I 


a New York. XN. % 


2,270,706. Dyeing Vinyl Polymer Yarns, Etc., 

a Dye Bath Containing a Suspension Dye 

stuff in the presence of 8-Hydroxyquinoline. 

K Heymann, Meadville, Pa., assignor to 
American Viscose Corp.. Wilmington, Del. 

2,270,930. Purified vi heey egy scotia H 

smeron, assignor to Marbon Corp., both 


Stabilizing Synthetic Rubber Materi- 
Incorporating in a Synthetic Latex 
ulsion Polymerization Products of Buta- 
lienes-1, ind Other 
Small pa of Cond 
Hydroxy Comp unds 
wit in Organic 








Copolymerizates) a 
lk cee ot 
Nay 


rkusen-Schle- 
ne, assignors 


to 
rankfurt a.M., 


ee ro sires 


93 faith a High Molecular Weight 





“Substance from the Reaction of a Ha gen 
Derivative f l em (Aro Hy- 
rocarbor Aliphatic ‘ 
s) ow e4 Ar 
) Ha I age 
ie berg, and istman 
ha the-Rhine, bot! in Germ: is 





gnors, by mesne assignments, to W. E. Cur- 
rie. New York. N 





2,27 2 Pi age nage | Rubber by 
1 Ss n the Presence 
Methylene In Organ 
Acid ( tainitr Least Fou 
Mw. W H Nitr W. \ 
Moneant | es St. Louis. 
7 Vuleanizing Rubber in t 
f N, yvthioamine and an Accelerator 
\ ni tior Cor iin 2 he (ire 
C—N 
C_—S,. 
——S 
ue Jones, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Good: Co.. New York, N. ¥ 


Process for Preparing High Molecular 
Weient Plastic Solid lyr gang oe pipe 4 2089 
ij HH 


i a he R 
Wi ( 
Isobut 





71.7 ‘Valcanisation of menor in the Pres 
ence n Active Accel ti t the Acidic 
Ivy t is an Activator exeien a Primary 
A I zole 4. W Sloan, Akron, O., 
Ssig t B F. Goodric C« New York 
N. 4 
y Treating ee with Am- 
monia Derivatives. ae | ssig 
ne | & R er voth of hice 


() 


Dominion of Canada 











4 Polymeric Rubber- Like Derivative of 
Chiloro- 2- Butadiene- 1,3, H : Ch ca 
Piast 3 It t is 

) Bas Wei D v 
I Pont de Ner s & ( I 
-s H WW St 
\\ t Del., I Ss \ 
; Dispers sion of Rubber and Wax in 
Water t Presence f Morpholine Soay 
ns P ess, It New Yo N. ¥ 
ID } | vler N gat k I 
7 is. Wat 
( e I S \ 
“Antioxidant ( pos Reaction Pr 
Di iiKY Ke I he wit 1 N Alk 
) ne Comp nd ID nic Ru er 
( Lt Montreal, 4 ] issignee Se ee 
P . Naugatuck, ( . a. 2 

; Making Strong and = Tough — 
Resins Conjointly P erizing a 
Chlori ’ > Vinvl A tate he Presence 

S e Ha Least Two 
) l Be s Wt : 
¢ i s es) i ' 
( Conjug 1 D he § 
H ' Four Cart 
\ Its M Car & ¢ 

( s Lt | Ont signe 
\\ M Ouattle Charles \\ \ 

I S \ 


United Kingdom 


+ Compositions Derived —_ cena ga ~ 
Ethylene. be L CI B. J. Ha 
} dustries Ltd 
42.14 Heat- ‘Stable Compositions Containing 
Vir lymers oR, Lewis: L. B 
Ww \L Mi gar ind Imperial Chemical 
Indus s, Ltd 
Preparation a Crude Rubber. 


Fairweather, (B Goodrich Co.) 

42.21 $2,217 ‘iataalains. United States 
R er Ce 

: Chlorinated Rubber. Raolin Cory 





India Rubber World 











4 een Compositions. International 

rocesses, Ltd. 

Derivatives of Hydrocarbons of High 
Molcular Weight. Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd.. CE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc.). 

542,432. Enlarging and Softening Sponge Rub- 
ber and the Products Obtained thereby. 
United States Rubber Co 

542.434. Polymerization of Butadienes-l,3. A 

irpm ael, (1. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.) 

342,505. Heat-Stable Compositions Containing 

Vinyl Chloride Polymers. J. R. Lewis, L. B 
M. 


and W Morg an, 
Industries. Ltd 
542,895. Purified Latex and Rubber. 


and Imperial Chemical 


British 


Rubber Producers’ Research Assn., (Rubber 
Research Station) 

542,897 ~~ Cellular : -—~ or the Like. 
Jicwood, Ltd., and J. L S. Banks. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2.271,004.. Nursing Nipple-Applying 

Dolph, Newburgh, N. Y 

Tire — Forming Shovel. |]. 

Sp it igheld. ss 

poreanic Ventilation Duct tor Refrig- 
Hi. Wigney, Sronxville 

Asbestos & Rubber 


Tool. EF 





Pauly 


Cars. 
assignor to Union 
‘* il-Chaml Tire 
Creamer, St. Paul, Minn 

272,781, Means for faaicalion the Degree of 


vered 











Pressure - Pneumatic Tires. C. G. Stone, 
Mt. Ver and H. F. Herbig 
lion, O. 

2 885. Seat Construction. A. E. Rathbun, 
assignor to irestone Tire & Rubber Cc 
both of ee O 

2.272.889. Wheel Structure. W. S. Brink, as 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

2,272.39. Radioactive Compositions. ; I 
Street, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.. both of Akron, O 
1,272,961. Dual- Wheel Change-over Unit. W 

assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 


both of Akron, O 


‘Split Wheel for a Pneumatic Tire 
Ta \kri O., and B Shinn, 
s to Firestone Tire & 





Vulcanizer Clamp. J. C. Crowley, 


72.965 





Cleveland Heights, assignor t Dill Mig. Co.. 
Cleveland, both in O 
Dominion of Canada 
$2,361. Cord for Tires, Belts, Etc B. F l 
ich Ce New York, N -Y , assignee of C. C 
1 Akron, O.. 1 in the U S. A 


Deflation “Signaling Device. H 
Kir City. inventor, and a Ches- 
s« ledad issignee of one-half th 
intere both in Calif., U.S. A 

41 “Tinproved Pigment Cor 


Tire 











ides of AL in inun me Ch 

Industries, It Montreal 

1) H D s I thic 

ns & 
United Kingdom 

). GOR Toot for Use in Strete g Rubl 
“‘ubing Siegrist and W. G Philli 

$2.4 i for roong thes Adherent Mud 

Other Foreign Matter Tires. F. Gaye 


Testing the fadetion of Aircraft Tires. 














Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. R. Fletcher 
United States 
12.828. Parafab. Rubberized fabrics Haartz 
Mason-Grower Co., Watertov Mass 
12.8 Kohinoor. elt. B Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. \ 
258. Youth Is Our ag eg Wearing ap 
parel Jest & Co Inc Ne York, N. Y 
92.859. Super-Wear. Ileels ar soles. Hagers 
town Rubber fagerstown. Md 
2.%1. All-American. Dress shields I B 
Kleinert Rubber Cc New York. N. Y¥ 

Joyce. Footwe lovee Inc Pas 

Calif. 

_An Amelia Ames orm Clothing 
Ames, Inc... New a. Fam 
Apne: inner tube be 
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FROM OUR COLUMNS 


50 Years Ago—April, 1892 


The first definite step in the organ- 
ization of rubber-shoe manufacturers 
was the filing of articles of incorpora- 
tion under the laws of New Jersey on 
March 30. [Excerpts follow]. ‘The 
name assumed to designate such Com- 
pany is United States Rubber Company. 
The object for which the said Company 
is formed are the making, purchasing 
and selling rubber boots and shoes and 
all materials entering into the manu- 
facture of any and all such goods. The 
total amount of the Capital Stock is 
$50,000,000. The period at which the 
said Company shall commence shall be 
the 30th day of March, 1892, and the 
said Company shall terminate on the 
30th day of March, 1942.” (p. 193). 


One of the undeveloped sources of 
wealth in Mexico is the planting of In- 
dia-rubber trees. The supply of rubber 
in the accessible regions of the world 
is diminishing while the demand for it 
is largely on the increase. Practical 
experiments in the cultivation of these 
trees, according to the official reports 
of the Bureau of Agriculture, have dem- 
onstrated that this industry can be es- 
tablished with profit. (p. 207). 


The cultivation of rubber trees is to 
be tried in the everglades of Florida 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture. Experiments are now 
being made at Lake Geno with seeds 
and plants obtained from Brazil. The 
vast region of swamp is presumably 
capable of producing enough rubber to 
supply the world. (p. 208). 


It is not impossible for a solidly or- 


ganized commercial company to. gain 
absolute control of the cream of the 
rubber forests. Only organized modern 
business methods are necessary to in- 
sure economical gathering of a com- 
modity which grows without cultivation. 
(p. 209). 


25 Years Ago—April, 1917 

At a meeting of the Scrap Rubber Di- 
vision [National Association of Waste 
Materials Dealers] held March 20 it was 
voted that the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc., be requested to have a 
committee meet the Classification Com- 
mittee of this division for the purpose 
of drawing up specifications of scrap 
rubber standard for the trade. (p. 384). 

[Chemical Patents] Caoutchouc-Like 
Material. A caoutchouc-like body result- 
ing from the reaction caused by adding 
dichloride of sulphur to a mixture con- 
taining a ketone capable of yielding iso- 
prene and caoutchouc. (Herman Stern, 
Munich, Germany, United States Patent 
No. 1,218,713.) (p. 388). 


In practically all processes for re- 
claiming rubber from tires the fabric is 
destroyed. In these days of conservation, 
the recovery of the fabric as well as the 
rubber is worth consideration. (p. 398). 


The competition of Eastern rubber: is 
one of the gravest questions which 
3razil is today called upon to face. The 
tremendous increase in the production 
of plantation gum and its steadily dimin- 
ishing production places this 
country [Brazil] in the position which 
necessitates a 
expense of gathering 
this country’s product. 


cost of 


decrease in the 
and forwarding 
(p. 420). 


similar 





LETTERS FROM 


The manifold possibilities of 
a Rubber Research Institute have been 
clearly presented by A. T. McPherson, 
in his article, “A Central Organization 
for Fundamental Research on Rubber,” 
in the December, 1941, issue of INpbIA 
RuBBER Wortp (pp. 255-58). The value 
to be derived from fundamental re- 
search performed in a_ well-equipped 
central laboratory under proper direc 
tion certainly would be great. There 
are a few possible faults in a plan of 
this type, however, which have not been 
pointed out in this or previous articles 
on the subject. While a considerable 
number of research men, both from in- 
dustry and the universities, would be 
attracted by the opportunity to do tun- 
damental work in an institute of this 
type, a certain hardship would be 
worked upon research men who elected 
to remain in industrial or government 
laboratories. For example, many in- 
dustrial research men, though largely 


EDITOR: 


OUR READERS 


occupied with applied work, derive con- 
siderable value from the occasional 
fundamental problems which they have 
the opportunity of pursuing. In fact 
such fundamental work serves as an 
important incentive for continued work 
of the applied type. Thus great care 
would be required in selecting person 
nel for the Institute in order to pre- 
vent complete cessation of fundamental 
research in industrial laboratories and 
thereby a decline in the quality of ap 
plied research. 

As urged in your editorial in the 
same issue, the time to start a program 
of this sort is unquestionably now. Fa- 
miliarity with the demands now being 
made by the war effort upon our indus- 
trial rubber research laboratories leads 
me to question the desirability and pos- 
sibility of diverting the best industrial 
research ability from this most vital 
field of applied work Certainly, pure 
research should be continued, and even 
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accelerated, at this time, but the slight- 
est interruption in industrial war devel 
opment should be carefully avoided. 

It might be argued that a group of uni- 
versity scientists, not now working on 
war problems, might be organized as a 
nucleus for a future Rubber Research 
Institute. In my opinion this procedure 
would be very ill advised. Neither uni 
versity nor former industrial scientists 
should predominate in an organization 
of this type. Its major objective should 
be inspiration toward more fundamental 
research on rubber, both in industrial 
and university laboratories. It would 
appear that this objective might be bet 
ter accomplished through a government- 
subsidized laboratory, 
ated to pursue fundamental 
with rubber. The function of testing 
rubber products for government pro- 
curement agencies should not be in- 
cluded as is now the case with the 
National Bureau of Standards It 
would appear desirable to set up a 
Board of Control, consisting of indus- 
trial research executives as well as uni- 
versity scientists, for selection of the 
general research program. Thus _ it 
might be possible to coopera 
tion of industry and, at the same time, 
maintain research along purely funda- 
mental lines. The very existence of the 
emergency in rubber now being experi- 


expressly Ccre- 


research 


secure 


enced seems to be an excellent argu- 
ment for immediate establishment of a 
government tunction of this sort. Un 


fortunately I must admit that I do not 
know where the personnel 
could be found for the organization un 
der the present emergency conditions 
In my opinion, because of the fact that 
we are faced with developing an entirely 
new material, and must also develop a 
very different processing technique for 
it as well as new methods of evalua- 
tion, there will be a still greater need 
of technical men in the rubber industry 
than there has been in the past and at 
present. 

Finally, I should like to point out 
that I do not wish my somewhat nega- 
tive remarks to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that I am not sympathetic with the 
proposed by Dr. McPherson 
I simply feel that these ad- 
should be 
well as the large number 
which may accrue 


necessary 


program 
and others. 
considered as 


verse factors 


ft advantages 
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Synthetic Fatty Acid 
pAlM ALENE, a synthetic palm 


acid of medium utre, is commercially 
available from the Beacon Co., 89 Bick 
ford St., Boston, Mass. This syntheti 
cally made product is reportedly suit 
able for use in rubber compounding, 


alkyl resins, textile specialties, pulp and 


manufacture, and other pr« 


papel CeSSES 
Phe saponification number of 


is 180-185; the 


Palmalene 
iodine value, 35-60; and 


the titre, 35. 








Market Reviews 


RUBBER SCRAP 


D§ M — for scrap rubber contin- 

ued; recent record levels in 
see were reportedly 
Gee, and the reason advanced by 
dealers generally was the reluctance of 
the 28 to 32 million car owners to dis- 


In an effort 


Marcl 


very 


card worn tires and tubes 
scrap flowing continuously to 


to kee pP 
urged 


reclaiming centers dealers were 
to turn over their stocks every 60 days 
In past years small dealers have deemed 
collections of mechanicals inadvisable 
since amounts obtained were of mixed 
varieties and low quantities and there- 
fore unprofitable to handle. To forward 
the realization that reclaimed rubber is 
just as important to the war effort as 
crude, it has been termed advisable to 
notify large dealers or local salvage 
committees of cases where small deal- 
ers retuse to pick up any type of scrap 
rubber 

Prices on solid tires, boots and shoes, 
hard rubber, and mechanicals are un- 
changed. Tubes and pneumatic tires are 
quoted at established ceilings. 


Consumers Buying Prices 


(As of March 24, 1942) 


Inner Tubes *t Prices 
No. 2 passenger tubes... ib. $0.07 34 /$0.08 
Red passenger tubes ......./t 07% 0734 
Mixed passenger tubes ..../b. .063%4 .07 

Tires 


Pneumatic Standard*} 
Mixed passenger tires...ton 18.00 /19.00 
Beadless passenger tires.ton 2 5 
No. 2 light colored car- 


No. 1 passenger peelings.ton 47.5 
Solid Tires 


Clean mixed truck ...... ton 46.00 50.0( 
Light gravity ..........tom 55.00 60.00 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, black. it 0114 os 
ee na 01! 013% 
Untrimmed arctics Se iiea eee 0114 01% 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ton32.00 /35.00 
Hose, air brake .........tom 32.00 /34.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 12.00 /14.00 
Steam and water, soft...ton 12.00 /14.00 
_ SS eae Ib. .05%4/ .0534 
eee .04%4/ .05 
White druggis ts’ ‘sundries At .04%4/ .05 
Mixed mechanicals ...... Ib, .03 / .03% 
White mechanicals ......../b 0434 05 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber ......./t 1é 17 
*Ceiling prices. Higher price refers to premiums 


+East of Rockies. tAkron 





CRUDE RUBBER 


Open Rubber Contracts 
Liquidated 


t)* MARCH 11 the Board tr Gov 
ernnre ; Commodity Exchange. 


Inc., accepted the report t the 


rubber committee recommending the 
liquidation of the 27 open rubber con- 
tracts at 22.50¢ per pound. This was 
the fixed price of the Rubber Reserve 
Co. on February 2, the day trading was 
suspended in accordance with Supple- 
mentary Order M-15-b which prohibited 
the sale, trade, or transfef of rubber or 
latex The board resolutions included 
liquidation of the contracts as of March 
11 and charging of prescribed commis 


S1OnS 


Fixed Government Prices* 


Plantation Grades 
Price Per Lb. 


Me. te BBS Oe GN soc ccaccs $0.22% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.......... 23% 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe........ 23% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe Rechaeelwabeen .21K 
ee re 21% 
_ PL occa k ae wees ate so .21K% 

RR 5 caAGEet sia aawaans 21*% 
Reiled et ere ge .1733 


* Ror a complete list of government prices see our 
October 1, 1941, issue, p 


New York Market 
Rubber Quotations 


Mar. 28, Feb.24, Mar. 25, 
1941 1942 1942 
later (Dollars and Cents) 
Normal and con- 


centrated (solid 
content) Ib. 2722/.2753 .2825/.295 .2825/.295 


Parast 
Upriver fine.. .// : $ 38 
Upriver fine...Jb. *.24'2 * 43 





Upriver coarse./b 14 22 
Upriver coarse.lb 


Islands fine.../b 22 38 
Islands fine.../b. *.24 * 43 
Acre, Bolivian 
BOP ccssevs Ib 22% 38/.39 
Acre, Bolivian 
BOO coke ais =< py. “25 *.44 
Beni, Bolivian 
Oe wecoe ee It .22% .39 
Madeira fine. .1b 22 38 
Cauchot 
Upper ball... ./b. 14 22 
Upper ball....db.  *.21 “09 
Lower ball... ./b. .f3! 21 
Pontianak 
Pressed block. .Jb. .16/.24 b 4 
Guayule 
Ampar .. . Ab. 15% 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez..../b 19 .20 20 
Black Kassai. ./b 19 20 2 
Prime Niger 
Bee ic6060% Ib 30 28 .28 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak .,./b le t 
Gutta Soh ..../b 24 Ak lets t 
Red Macassar./b. 1.20 222 YA 
Balata 
Block Ciudad 
Bolivar ....Jb 45 60 t 
Manaos block../b. on 59 t 
Surinam sheets./b. 51 60 t 
Amber ...../t 53 63 i 


"Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from Bra 
7 *These Brazilian rubbers have been taken 
ver by the Rubber Reserve Co., and no prices 

ve as yet been set. {None available at present. 


Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Inc., crude rub 


ber brokerage, has leased the fifteenth 


Hoor at 76 Beaver St., New York, N. Y 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ECLAIMED rubber demands in 

March were reportedly greater than 
the available supply. As a result of the 
serious shortage of scrap rubber, Amend 
ment No, 6 to Supplementary Order 
No. M-15-b, issued and effective March 
20, places strict controls on the = sale 
and use of scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
At the time the order was released the 
Rubber Branch of the WPB emphasized 
that if adequate quantities of scrap rub 
ber are not made available, the capacity 
of the reclaiming industry cannot be 
operated at peak level. The full capacity 
of the industry is necessary for war and 
essential civilian production. 

Prices quoted below are at established 
ceilings. 


New York Quotations 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib. 
Black Select ss 2246-1.18 6%4/ 6% 
i Be eae 1.18-1.22 7%4/ rn 

Shoe 
| ere 1.56-1.60 7 /7% 

Tubes 
|. ERR eae rere Sere 1.14-1.26 11%/11% 
 Sreteabneinabeeones 115-126 129471334 
__. See ee ee 1.15-1.32 12 /12% 

Miscellaneous 
+ quae weewed soos e515 4%/ 5% 


1.35-1.50 1343/14% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all de 
Fivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
Properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings 


PESO LENE 
Inventory Production Shipments 


8,664,505 57,612,731 57,508,775 
Chg 9,126,528 59,186,423 58,774,437 











oe ees 4,416,640 61,532,656 66,162,707 
1942 
BOs — os-aKies Gre 4,550,068 1,368,787 ino leer 
on ee ae 4,552,702 1,112,907 1,115,95¢ 
Pneumatic Casings 
Original Replacement Export 
Equipment ales ales 
(bo | ORES 18,207,556 38,022,034 1,279,185 
{a 22,252,869 35,345,656 1,175,912 
a ee a 24,778,505 39,900,058 1,484,144 
1942 
PON, 4.9.0.5 sinine 985,010 227,347 19,065 
ED: chkwaces. «soentcee- “eaaesese,  Swanainee 
Inner Tubes 
Inventory Production Shipments 
EP isssasee 7,035,671 50, tty 44 51,190,314 
1940) s524%%a% 7,0 16, 948 52,237 §2.214.079 
ts |. re 4,678,407 57 Nehite 59,689,072 
1942 
aR eas 1.712.113 1,327 ,65€ 1,256,609 
BEN Gannon 4,677,671 1,050,790 1,099,468 
Inner Tubes 
Original Replacement Export 
Equipment Sales Sales 
EOE 18,190,630 31,997,906 1,001,778 
ones .eaases 9 172,452 29,069,547 972,080 
(Gee eee 24,722,006 33,737,494 1,229,572 
1942 
SAMS. 5 .Sene eee 1,030,890 212,152 18,351 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., INC. 





Importers 


92 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
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CRUDE RUBBER 


BALATA  LECHE CASPI 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
GUMS RESINS 


PRODUCE 
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LONGER LIFE 
FOR RUBBER GOODS 


One of the sure ways to conserve rubber is to 
make rubber articles last longer. Toward this end 
the makers of Johnson’s Wax have formulated a 
group of special wax finishes for rubber goods. 


These finishes protect rubber articles with a 
non-porous wax film that retards deterioration by 
preventing oxidation. 


Johnson’s Wax Finishes have already been used 
with great success on auto parts, vacuum cleaner 
parts, stair treads, rubber-covered wire, toys and 
many other products. In addition to preventing 
or retarding oxidation, the finishes also contribute 
a natural, long-lasting high lustre. 


Because of great coverage (approximately 2,000 
feet per gallon, or higher), Johnson’s Wax 
Finishes are extremely economical to use. May be, 
applied by dipping, spraying or wiping onto sur- 
face. Available in 5 and 55 gallon drums, and in 
1 gallon cans. 


Samples and further information 
will be furnished on request. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Industrial Wax Division 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 











“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
e e e 


EXPERIENCE 
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over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 


and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e * e 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 
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RUBBER 
CUTTING 
SPECIALISTS 


BOTH STANDARD AND SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
IF IT CAN BE CUT WE CAN CUT IT 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


FINE 


Br 


TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Export Office Lombard Smith Co. 
305 Broadway, 2032 Santa Fe Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


TH! lecreased demand in March for 

some compounding ingredients by the 
rubbe curtailed 
manufac and other rubber 
generally steady 
which maximum 


industry reflects the 
turing of tires 

Prices are 
I materials tor 
ceilings have not been set by the OPA 
BLACK Movement 
continued light It is 
restrictions will 


CARBON into con- 


suming annels 
expected that 
keep consumption to 
production will be 


rubber 
a sub-normal level 
sufficient to 
meet domestic, export, and lend-lease 


requirements. Prices are unchanged 


FactIceE oR RUBBER SusBsTITUTE. WPB 
General Preference Order No. M-77, is- 
sued March 25 and effective April 1, 
limits the use of rapeseed oil to the 


rubber com- 


manufacture of factice for 
pounding and two other essential war 
needs For development fa stockpile, 
30% of all inventories in excess of 30,000 
pounds are to be set aside. Prices have 
increased 

LITHARGE. The demand continued great- 
er than offerings, which were at norma 
levels. Prices are firm 


LiTHopONE. Sales of the available sup- 


ply were gely on an allocated basis 
Amendment No. 1 to OPA Price 
Schedule No. 80, effective February 2/. 
granted permission to lithopone dealers 
and exporters other than manufacturers 
to fulfill contracts made prior to Febru 
ary 2 (the effective date of lithopone 
price e1lipgs) at prices i accordance 
witl e contract terms 
k R ( HEMICALS \ decreased ca s 
believe be € esl 1 estrict ns 
" € manutacture rubber products 
Prices eld steady 
RUBBER SOLVENTS. Losses in volume 
movements because t decreased tire 
Pp 1 are largely offset by demand 
from sources in which rubber is used 
I ucts more lirectly relating 
¢ eT ( | ices aT ¢ 
S H Product crude sulphu 
ri Il rt ] States I 194] reac € 1 i 

ew ¢ 3,139,253 ng tons 1X 
cording to the Bureau Mines, and 
was 15 ver the 1940 output of 2,732. 
ISK ng tons. Stocks sulphur at 
mines lecreased from 4,200,000 long 
tons or Jan tuary 1, 1941, 3,900 OOO 
long tons at the end of the year. The 
latter figure is more than a year’s sup- 
ply at the current rate of consumption 
The price held t r level of recent 
ears al was quoted throughout 1941 
at $l¢ me tor .b. mines 

Movements the rubbe industry 
AV Cast \r Cant 25¢ pe! 
wt ¢ ¢ sulphu Is effectiy 
Ap l 

TirANIuM Pigments. The demand by 


the rubber industry was less than nor- 


mal Amendment No. 1 to OPA Re 
vised Price Schedule No. 98, effective 
Marcl permitted ne producer ol 
titanium pigments to charge 1%¢ a 
pound = above the established ceiling 
price until May 2. The amendment cor 
rects temporary hardship on the pro 


domestic 
present 


ducer who is developing a 


source of supply, but who at the 


India at $31.50 


obtains ilmenite from 
per ton. 
Zinc Oxtwwc. With some rubber fac- 


tories continuing at a high rate of pro- 


duction and others operating at below 
capacity levels, orders from the rubber 
industry were markedly spotty. The 


market is reported in an easier condi- 
tion than for the past several months. 
Supplementary Order M-11-I (WPB), 
March 3, set March lead-free zinc- 


20% ot De- 
leaded 


oxide pool requirements at 
cember, 1941, production and 
zinc oxide at 10% 


Prices are firm. 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 


Pumicestone, 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... 


powdered ..../b. $0.035 $0.04 
1b. .025 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, /.c.1., New 
ROK. coesdasbauiesesesee ton 25.00 
Litharge (commercial) ...../b .09 


Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ../b. 
technical, light ....cseee. 1b. = 0625 .07 


Accelerators, Organic 








ASS ocr oreo” lb. 26 Jf 4.35 
RAD) svakce chases ansceasee Ib. 56 7 use 
Be Lae boneasars sha ase I Se of. 65 
DIED ck cseaswenwsas eee kone lb 0 / .70 
\-4¢ } 30 57 
JO Serr errr. b me JF a55 
4-100 t az Jf <5 
Accel lerator i (gee Rane lb 
ESR tors ae lb. .60 / .62 
ER hikkewhs nana eee eee lb. 1.15 
MORO cca ons ee 0. bo 
Idehyde ammonia ........! Dp. 365 7 «70 
Me csc lachswebuncane pan Ib. ! 
SE EE een Ib. 
PED 5504 dau ori biew.ce ee Be. od / .65 
asan lb 1.15 
deg) ane een 1b. 98 / 1.00 
SEES Ginkcsacweenseodeouk Ib. 2.00 
PE A453 a bah cnt ees te Ib. 4 
PES” pic aescckwasscsoee Ib. 2.00 
[OM ont hctceeastes ser Ib. 40 / .50 
eh kubeeens sin oalaeaee 1b. ao / .50 
P igeceensccoss ashe secu ib. <0 / .50 
ee eS re 1b, 50 60 
DOTG (Di-ortho- 
tolyguanidine) .......... lt 44 / «4 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine). ./b .3¢ .3¢ 
a epee (oss beebs smeraes Ib .40 47 
Eth ylideneaniline ........../ } 2 f/f £3 
Formaldehyde P. "egg: Ib. 06 / .0625 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. ./b 65 
cn RS eugene m.. <6 J 337 
un eee eee lb 40 7 .50 
OME leks tbs cone suceckoul lb. .35 / .40 
RN Wecsa cacy sor nh uaee Ib. 1.35 / 1.50 
Hexamethylenetetr: amine 
) ee re Ib 39 
Technical ey Pe rer. lb Bo 
Lead oleate, No. 999....... Ib 147 
OR ccwviccsvasenascase lb 15 
PE ggaktheedsases Osea i. 1.5C 
fethasan . ; ee L.2 
MMMNEEOE CStcuwccbeeeeceate> AseD 
Monex pis alerts ote Ib. 1.55 
+ arr rre ee aso ee ances 7 1.02 
0 eer rr It 
Er er re lb 77 / .90 
Para- nitroso-dimethylani line..Jb. 85 
Ea ere lb yo. Jf +88 
EAS ene 12 135 
a ee ee TT eT lb 
een. It 
kr rere rm 
CS ar en eee Ib. 1 
_@& % : gS + Be lh, 42 / .43 
Rotax sintetculeaste eae 1b. ) 
NE 5 be ibe die ne lb. 1.20 / 1.30 
a 1b. ¢ 67 
Selenac lb. 2.00 
(or 1b. Agee A 
aS eee Ib. 10 J Ws 
Super sulphur No. 2 ate, 14 -/ 6 
SECPOMO A wos vine 0s é-aceksr. ae 
Thiocarbanili reer s | 28 38 
Thionex ..... - (ce ee esa: “335 
i, \ er eee 
* Pric es in general are f.o.b. works Range 


indicates grade or quantity variations. Space limi- 
tation prevents listing of known ingredients Re 
quests for information not recorded will receive 
prompt attention 
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SOGe. sunnnavnesscosees Ib. $0.55 $0.65 
LOSES eae eee i. 1:05. / 1.20 
Triphenylguanidine (TPG) ../b. 45 
Hoa Methyl Se eee Ib. 1.55 
Le ae eee a Ib. he) 
Lito. pene ehir cass cane aur Ib. 1.00 / 1.05 
ole: ore rn 1b. 50 57 
BURN 08 os. 6be aioe weaeece Ib. 50 57 
OE er eee ee: 1b. 48 BP 
V ulc MURR aia a era steno we os ae Ib. a2 / 43 
Pe. aasanessecic ene sesue Ib. 2.50 
WD Scie we ois niois wan een anaes Ib. 40 / .42 
A Re swab hae pueeeee Ib. 645 47 
BF cs hue icra seed eon eaee 1b. 42 44 
ee ee Ib. 1.15 
BNE Gesu dese esocswaes Ib. 1.15 
eee Ree eee Ib. 1.25 
PARADE ox sipuewiceissae ee eae . 1.65 
Activators 
Bers HAC. OO ose sass< skeen 1b 
TRGMEIC i wieie sie ob oa Sig Wie sia Siva 1b -50 
| LC) 1). asa ane te mens te Ib 0 7 <35 
EE. | ee lb one 115 
Age Resisters 
PGCE Bb! oes sie ks cces lb. 2.00 
Ca Ae Rn ib, “257 / 0 
ES eee ery lb. 65 / OF 
Pr 26555 cok bel wadiae lh 52 / .S4 
BREEN ie disc S'ss cane wm. ae Jf 3s 
Pio co sapasieemeann ce m: -ae Jf 2o8 
BREE on hw ena bases wm. Q25 / 1.40 
BOMBS, 5 625 c.n6 0s Wiese swe Ib ve of as 
PUGNOK 5s is'on9 see's ve xeaeae i: ~b2 7 61 
RUREIAN ess oss <is3 6 Pulses ie. ele wieie Ib. 56 
BEES bubacwos cataeiuaten m. 42 f 
Co Nace Peer eer rer ib. 52 / 61 
BONE coos has adbeast es wm. 2.65 J 74 
Been Ripe wie insur ean oe Ib oe J 261 
Copper Inhibitor x. Bi2-A. 2280. 15 
PURO OEE ois s:0's.cs acre aeee b. 6.52 / .65 
0 ¥ 3.15 
1.50 
.63 
we Jf 3a 
se ff «54 
<2 J 54 
E ; os 
PR WUNNES ois sch areccisruinew oe ww. ft J BW 
POP MMNNNNE Sha A cress ols aes ale Ib, 1.20 
BRUNER SS 5a besa sean i. sae f 65 
Lae egal oe Ib. as SF oA 
OMOVAE ON. se sacstase ones i, U5 7 290 
SIE. Suisst ce Maceewen se lo, se 7 soa 
errr) 5. i. 70 Jf 73 
& he “he Ea RS rarer 1b. a5 J 367 
AR a een eee ere re lb. ae / 260 
BWRONNE Gicics awk css se euaoe ib A6 Jf 165 
ADEE Ssh wos beeen se 1b. we 7 OL 
Alkalies 


Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (400-Jb. drums).100 Ths. 2.70 / 3.55 


Maid, 50% .:0:0:2+.00 100 Ibs. 1.95 
solid (700-/b. drums).100 /bs. 2.30 / 3.15 


Antiscorch Materials 


AVItISOOTER ©) Scicc sss ness Ib. 90 
Cumar Me ck aistnge seine Ib. = .105 
ON aya ghnie tes os ine opus ee ee Ib. <> J 40 
R- 17 Resin (drums)........ Ib -1075 
Seer alae (aise 1b. 1.25 
TE WE kes okunr esac es Ib. 36 
UR ois os ae siewiew ba ee 1b. 45 / .48 
FUFE EE sw soci wewecasee> lb oo. 7 <a 
Antisun Materials 
Heliozone See RTT. Ib 23 / 24 
| SE Ree ee rer Th, an J <8. 
MiiEls 2 ent coon te “1D: ee. J <8 
[SS ere ee Ib. 165 7.215 
Blowing Agents 
Ammonium Carbonate, lumps 
(500-lb. drums) ......... Ib 
2 ee Peer er ee Ib -50 
Brake Lining Saturant 
ye (2 RS, os a Ib 0175/ .0185 
Colors 
Black 
Du Pont powder .......... lb. 42 
Lampblack (commercial), 
2 Re a ae: 1b. 15 
Blue 
Du Pont Dispersed ........ lb 35 / 3.95 
Sy i) ene eee Re 1D; 225° 7 B75 
Meliowen BRA 2... -.0s005 Ib, 
PE Gusg@eWiwwiscrae-os + Ib. 
Brown 
DME sch. mesa ever sens sete BSB | 
Green 
Pe ee er rere . 25 
oxide (freight allowed)...lb.  .24 
Du Pont oe apes woe Ib. 98 2:2 
Powders . ree ae 
Guignet’s (bbIs.) ps kaa es .70 
rr lb 
Orange 
Du Pont Dispersed . se a8. / 2,35 
TOWHEIB: 555: 4s saee eae. Bas. J 3205 
BNE sisiwakascbeensaaed lb 
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Orchid 
TOMETS ...ccccccce senwanee tb. 
Pink 
QHIETS  civ5 00 sic oe wce sews lb. 
Purple 
Toners ..-cceeces ny er ee lb. 
Red 
Antimony 
a 15/17% 
M. P. No. ... 
Sulphur o.. ee 
PROMS srs 5rsseVsioiaseisios 
Golden 15/17% 70 
7 Sueieweaees 
oman: ‘light '(400-1b. 
0) Ee A cree ee ee ). 
Du Pont Dispersed ......-- Ib. 
POWGETS ..ccscccccsences Ib. 
Iron Oxide, I.c.!. wb. 
Mapico ..--...-seeeceeecss Ib. 
Rub-Er-Red (bb/s.) 1b. 
MIEN 4 6ic:0'4.0 00 010549406 000: Ib. 
White 
Lithopone (bags) ..-.--- 1b. 
NTE sccicicss dieses os  % 
‘Astrolith (50-/b. bags)... ./d. 
PIPE, nina. cine sc seeses Ib. 
Titanium Pigments 
Ray-bar ....-----2-se0:: Ib. 
ey Ciatstearnteaecties lb. 
AVOR. co wcsccieesiee sie «lb. 
Titanolith (50-Ib. bags). lb. 
Titanox-A Ib. 
ie Sanuk GaGasaise sae 
BW cA aise wns 
oie 
eae aera 
| Gree ret 
RC-HT 
Ti-Tone Y. 
Zopaque (50-Ib. bags)... ./0. 
Zinc Oxide 
~- ZAZA. vic vecesvivess Ib. 
1b. 
$3 : 
66 
French Process, Florence 
Green Seal-8 ......--+ 
Red Seal-9 ......se0- 
“White Seal-7 ......-.-. 


— Black Label-15. 
. 2 


Red Label-17 
Horse Head Special 3. 





MEBUON 6.52 sa uo e s'5108 
ROS Sno .. 
| OS OR AOTC. 
OR ices ae ocace ss sees 
RS RSs 
WIR! abs wae 's 5.05 0's 
BO ea wwe ewes so ees 
St. Joe (lead free) 
ro OI BCS Ib. 
Loon (OS eee Ib. 
PRGHIEAUEL sicveielc-sa.0'ser0-s Ib. 
Cp eee ee ere Ib. 
Zinc Sulphide Pigments 
Cryptone-BA-19 ......... Ib. 
1 2 eS ernie se ; 
CB 
WS ShciGGe ta ssss eases 
ZS No 
Bane cahiswac ees 
230 
800 
Sunolith 
Yellow 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow), 
CLUE OS eran Ib. 
Du Pont Dispersed......... Ib. 
ee lb. 
pO eae Ib. 
pS eer Sree res ce Ib 
Dispersing Agents 
bolle ie eee SoS eee IC Ib. 
1s RRR en Omer Ib 
Marva: tO; To oceccsscccas 1b. 
Vo. 2 eee ete c cnet eens Ib. 
No. aa lI 
Nevoll ‘irae, a Ib. 
Santomerse B sca scaccewnes Ib. 
Extenders 
PARAM 5 6c lbi6c7s-abee's ws ears lb. 
Vanzak 
Fillers, Inert 
Pt A ee i ton 
Asbestos Fiber «005006660 ton 
ES) Re eer mee ee ton 
f.o.b., St. Louis (50- 
lb. paper bags)........ ton 
off color, domestic....... ton 
white. domestic . oueaohOe 


Blanc fixe, dry, precip. Saree 
Calcene 
Infusorial earth 











/ 

/ 

J .165_ 

/ .0585 

f° Ate 
.0575/ .0625 
.0575/ .0625 
S055. / ..06 
.0575/ .0625 
055 / .06 
055 / .06 
36> f/ 165 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.095 .097 
09 / .0925 











10725/ 
105 / 
-056 / : 
-056 / 5 
-056 / : 
.0575/_ .0¢ 
-0825/ .085 
-0825/ .085 
.0825/ .085 
-0825/ .08$¢ 
.0425/ .045 
55 / .60 
Heo 62 WSs 
a0 f 229 
.0725 
.0425 .045 
025 / .0275 
05. f 0525 
a J us 
am sf M&M 
30 aA 
.0225 
aa) f* 328 

20.00 

te a) ‘48.00 

40.00 

29.00 

38.50. 

37.50 /43.00 
0225 
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Kane NONE, ccsois'iiecescvise + ton $26.00 Certified Heavy Com- 
3 . Be cia eee ..ton 36.00 pressed (bags only)..ib. $0.3 
BUR. 5 0 sacnnes ton 100.00 SPHEFOMN cic.0.05,5.0.000:65.0¢ Ib. 
Magnesium Carbonate, “Leddb. — .0723/$0.1075 Continental, dustless ..... Ib. 
Paradene No. 2 (drums)....1b. .0525 : _Compressed (bags only) ./b. 
BE caikkacccescacns AU 7.50 Dispersd ...ccsecccescces ib. 
Whiting . BE ink cath a wane edeeew lb. 
Columbia Filler ........ ton 9.00 /14.00 DIXICUENSER: eisieecc nace Ib. 
Suprex White .......... ton 32.50 GO ec Ve ecendiéwaclnaces Ib. 
WiteentOh cas vee seca. ton 8.00 PUMEK oasis se sivieceivn Ib. 
io” ear Ib. 
Finishes — Sep cee ate alec oan Ib. 
ceoecece 10 
Black-Out (surface protec- Kosmobile eae Qadiarne neces 
(RED ee acia cain cae gal. 4.50 / 5.00 OG sees enerneexenaninssts Ib. 
PAIEOS GGL e obs slvesike'o sac es ton Kosmos Ib. 
Rubber lacquer, clear... gal. 1.00 / 2.00 Dixie re | 
i” COlOTEM 2 ccececcessveces gal. 2.00 / 3.50 MICRON) ? X Beads Ib. 
See WECM cacccvcsnwas a _——__—_ | rae Ib. 
NES ipo s aiwsecaindieiaveiw 086.0) 6 30 ton 25.00 ogee Bes ca GRalawcmaeae Ib. 
Flock Si nenacresesimade” 
Cotton flock, dark ......... lo: 09 f WB Pw33 eeeeeceeeeesseess Ib. 
MEdMSeE a Sane ataaci ib. .40 7 .80 Pelletex ss +seseeeeseees Ib. 
do) eS Re ee ee. ae fp e220 TROPMAS  Saaisiaiewias woe Ib. 0225 
Rayon flock, colored ....... Ib. 1.00 / 1.50 CO" ee é: 
WHEE occaiiscalh nasneuscrl ib. 35 £100 TN eee cece eee ee eee eel t 13554 
Le ee eee eee Ib 04 / .06 
. ° “WYEX BLACK” Ib 355 
Latex Compounding Ingredients Ca rbonex Giawea. sce Ib 035 
Aoceierater, S52) awis<skcxak Ik 1.65 1 / .036 
Aerosol OT Aqueous 10%. ./b. 1 :0335 
Antox, dispersed .......... i) Maes" 
agen BY ein sreea vie shea ae te aS ; 
A LEO Oe ib. 85 n 
MDE. Paste l 25 Paragon (50-lb. bags)-.ton 
Areskap No 18 fa Sunree (100. ‘bags. .ton 1100 2500 
100, dry ae ff Catalpo, Ck oka * 00000 sO S000 
Aresket No. aes «22 CUA so sisisre sss saese-wins isis ton 
300. dry . t) - 42 7 86 Ce en er re ton 11.00 
Aresklene No. 375 ........1b. .35 / .50 DRED a ascessorss axes <sskam Sh08 : 
S00, GL canssceskaestts Ok ff 6S a) eee errr .ton 
Black No. 25, dispersed..... Ib ef 40 EANGIGRE es ccceccevcsestO S50 
REAMGHTY acs piaisreisis swine § oc sesso Ib, McNamee .........-.---tom 10 
[OG a i a eee anne lb.  .07 4 rrr ee 
Color Pastes, dispersed..... S. 25 1.10 Paraforce, c.l ton 5{ 
Copper Inhibitor X-872..... Ib. 2.25 WCE seins nea esis ton 10.00 
oo (2) Cee a Sy game Cama EX Aoniscccces. Ik 05 
ING U0 Dis eras aicla oiids6 oinievoie lb. .08 / .10 ME Se sicnekos aden <oinl Ib. 165 135 
— tg eee ee Ib. 17 _ otporerenbannaenes Ib 935 7 1125 
eliozone, dispersed ....... i. 25 Siegel sca oacessiaewasad axl Ib 04 ‘04 
MICRONEX, Colloidal... 115. 106 / 07 et ee om 
RetCrystale Ne ioc cies Ib. 1.55 1.70 Reodorants 
S-1 (400-Ib. drums) ....... lb. .65 RE DE Lciivciciinwnsee Ib 
Santobrite Briquettes ...... Ib. Mess ideasenene Ib 
POWdED: 4:6:5.6% Se Wal sieraiaiale Ib. c Rr c dacdmmedansccll 
Santomerse Do... 6 ovscccc ec lb. a sf £5 ) Baan ale Ladcveta nantes 
OE nee eee ee ae fa Cine SL Sn 
Sodium a lb 40 WSS eS Sdocavancnanesames Ib. 
Stablex IX Re ARO eRe Ib. .90 / 1.10 MOSM ocacésecaceoane Al Ib 
Pe at eee ik 65. f SO — Noe tO Soiicccccoad calle COG fF £50 
S . eee po AQ YL 80 1D sa eseeeseeeeceeeces Ib. §.00 / 5.50 
ulphur, disperse 1b. F . 
a . ao Rubber Substitutes 
T- : “(440- a) i lb. .40 DEG avieako ccnareasaneacel Ib. S 3 
SRE Oo) eigieie ics cscoiinwin eG Ib. 63 Brown 1b. 8 
Tetrone A lb. 20 WEES weteccdses lb 
Zenite Special» ee Ib, 55 Factice 
Zine oxide, dispersed .. jo: 2 7 AS Amberex Type B.. . 1b 187 
Mi OOM 65 Sios.5:c0. ews ne 6s 008 
ineral Rubber BaeGel Bo vsasicnswenees 
— Diamond, le. ..6.40 ton 25.00 /27.00 C neers eee eer eecees Ib 
8 nae Ib. 0105/0115 Neophax A ..... lb 
Hydroe: irbon, Hard Ib. 25.00 /27.00 — OA a ala veseee ee eld 
OES ton 25.00 /29.00 White ...0eeeseeeeess Wb. 
ae Re lb. 25.00 /27.00 Softeners and Plasticizers 
See ails ccs coe le ton 25.00 /27.00 BR. T. eis, 
Mold Lubricants Bondogen 8 / 1.05 
—— Stearate .. . lb 21 24 rl ne 
Aquarex D ... ae 75 Surgundy pi 
MDL. Pasi ee see —.. 
ee ei sire week eae gal. .90 / 1.15 Cycline “ Spee $ .20 
OPER ecco didi Suctaryciakeceions lb 25 f 30 Dipolymer Oil .... 38 
WAR Gonos ces ee rnninide - 2 J 3 Dispersi ng Oil No. 10:25: 9375 .04 
Rubber-Glo, conc. regular. .gal. 94 / 1.15 jy er «old an J 14 
is MEV RINE ole'aly's is gic.eiecars:0 , 99 / 1.20 Nuba resinous pitc *h (drums 
re .00 Gr ades No. 1 and No. 2../b 029 
Soapstone, I.c.l. 50 cD le SORE eee ! 0425 
PNAC ODER 65 caisiora'e ais 28 at Nypene Resin iitaca eat w.aesies i 32 
k : Palm oil (Wi >), I 
Oil Resistant a 
MM atid padceconeh my os Palmal 2... 
: i a 
eis No. 2016 ae gal. 
Reclaiming Oils Sind i ube bese See 
WERE) ioienie «genres ows Ib. 035 / 0375 lyte Resins $ 
Sh Dees ga ior J ig Piccoumiron Resi 5 
D-4 .. gal a7 22 Pine tar .. . gal 
E-5 .. gal .15 2 2 ee gal 
Nebel .6.setcauisins .b. 021 /  .0235 Plastogen ....... 1b 8 
S.R. SE Ty rd 1b 02 / .0225 Plastone nal’ 2 30 
Type C (for synthetic : 7 - R-19 Resin (drun ‘ 
ei ty fe, ek yal 3 g 21 Resin (drums) I 1075 
2.65 Go) Eee Eo alee gal. .20 / .32 Reogen r 
RPA N As 
Reenforcers 3. 46 
ree 80 
Carbon Black Tackol 35 , 
Aerfloted Arrow enmed — es b ‘Be 
tion igs only).......lt Nite Ra A hak y “20 ; 
Mood Compact Granu- ys - saa 2 i Ctonbicar) y 3 
HeRdO i eces ae naman Ib. .0355t ee ne 
Softeners for Hard Rubber perearenn tis 
+Price quoted is f.o.b. works (bags). The Resin C P1 $5 ° M.P iS 7 6 
price f.o.b. works (bulk) is $0.033 per pound. 60°C. M. Po. F lb 15 16 
ll prices are carlot 73°C, Le Se b 915 
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Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane ........ lb. S$ 
Carbon Bisulphide ......../b 
Tetrachloride ......... gal 
eo” 6 ONS Gare 5 gal. 26 
i 2 Sees ebcerecnes gal 25 
NE ee ere Lome 
Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
oar) aakee se Gh oe tos ce 15 
PO aes oe eee ... gal. 22 $ 
BRVONNVE. oc nccccccecscs gal 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Barium Stearate uae: 27 
Calcium Stearate ..... . 1b 23 
Laurex (bags) ..... =A ee ee 15 
SME SORENTO 906 65.000000% Ib. 
Magnesium Stearate .. lb 29 = / 
DE IS Gores 8 cance lb. 152 
DERG Gets case seue cee Ib. 147 
Stearic acid, single pressed. ./b 1525 
ES. ee eae Ib. 147 
Zine Laurate ........ iovcth. coe J 
Oe rrr lb wes 
Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Latex Type 56.../b 30 
DY. bees cowpassce ss ; lb 30 
OP 666600400 A ns . Ad. 36 
Neoprene Type CG lb. =.70 
Serres lb 65 
FR is lt 75 
Ee ee Ib 70 
Cee lb 65 
i aaaee lb -70 
SAA , ee: 75 
_ Eee ne aie 65 
Synthetic 100 ....... 1b 41 
“Thiokol”” Type ‘*A”’ Ib 3D 
= ). are vivuiviea aan 50 / 
“a” ee eer A Ib Y/ 
Tackifier 
he oS Sere 1b. 02 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia, light 
(for neoprene) .......... Ib. .2¢ 
DD tas scsne asset 100 lbs. 
Chloride (drums) ye 04 
Se ccsuscks enw sa coanee mw. i735 
MR lacs ac anines eae Ib. 1.75 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Jae TEED Gssexdaisccas gal. 1.25 
737 (black) ...... ee 1.35 
ISOS-A (Black) ..covccves gal. 1.35 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky... .ib. 
Ph. choyresecsuareaeee Ib. 
SO) arr. lb 
ss Ib. 

Dik svGsnesseesena cess Ib. 
Me chatacosecees . Ab. 4 
rr . 12 / 
Rubber Wax No. 118, 

eae gal 7 

er ee gal. R¢ 


(Continued from page 70) 

The Bridgwater Machine Co., Akron, 
has formed a new wholly owned sub- 
sidiarv, The Bridgwater Mfg. Co., to 
take care of the assembly of certain 
armaments to be made under ordnance 


.30 

27 contracts 

.175 

.32 E. L. Antonen, executive of the Den- 
=> man Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, re- 
In2 cently addressed the Cincinnati Chapter 
32 of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
RS | countants 


The Glidden Co., Cleveland, recently 
honored 24 employes with more than a 
quarter-century of service at a dinner at 
the Hotel Cleveland. President Adrian 
D. Joyce presented each veteran with 
an engraved gold watch. 





3 Rubber and Canvas 


Footwear Statistics 





021 Thousands of Pairs 
Inventory Production Shipments 
FOSR cca 16,183 50,812 54,942 
SET 16,388 60,612 60.377 
POD cs wkeuhe 11,129 57.278 62.420 
(ona) sense 4,170 72,217 4,080 
1941 
PS eee aa 5,939 6,614 
ore 5,543 5.164 
ee eer 5,827 §,359 
Be “ahaa. 6,628 5,555 
ee sskeanee 6,084 5,134 
Tune ..... 6,278 5.668 
aly Ake 4,789 6.366 
RMS ciereus 5,543 6,990 
PIS 6 esetecas 5,844 7.422 
L: SA re 6,848 7,433 
a Are 6,362 6.287 
5 i. Satoaa as 532 6,08 
17 —_—— 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of 
31 Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
1.41 a of 





Dividends Declared 


COMPANY 


American Hard Rubber Co 
American Hard Rubber Co 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co weaites se 


Asbestos Mfg 


Co - x ° 
Collyer Insulated Wire & Cable Co.... 


Baldwin Rubber Co betes 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & ( 0., Inc. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Electric Storage Battery Co 


Endicott Johnson Corp 

Faultless Rubber Co See 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

Garlock Packing Co 

B. F. Goodrich Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canad: 


Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Lt« 


Hercules Powder Co hae 
Hercules Powder Co..........0:. 


Jenkins Br 

Tenkins Bros 

Tenkins Bros 

I. B. Klein Rubber Cc 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co 
Russell Mfg. Co ; : 
Seiberling Rubber Co 
Seiberling Rubber Co 

4. G. Spalding & Bros 


a, Ltd 


STOCK OF 





STOCK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
Non-Vt $0.25 Mar. 31 Mar. 21 

Pfd $1.75 Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
Com $0.50 Apr. 20 Apr. 10 

Cy. Pfd Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
Com Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Com Apr. 21 Apr. 9 
Com Mar. 21 Mar. 7 

Com Apr. 20 Apr. 4 
Com Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
“a Mar. 15 Feb. 28 

Com Apr. 1 Mar. § 

7% Pfd Apr. 15 Feb. 2¢ 
. Com Mar. 14 Feb. 24 
Pfd Apr. 25 Apr. 10 

Com $0.50 accum, 

surplus Mar. 31 Mar. 10 

Cor $0.7 Mar. 2¢ Apr. 15 

Com $0.2 Apr. 1 Mar. If 

Com $0.2 Apr. 20 Apr 4 

Com $0.75 Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
$5 Cum. Pfd $1.25 q Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
Cor $0.62 q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Pfd $0.625 q Apr 1 Mar. 14 
Com $0.60 Mar. 25 Mar. 13 
Pfd $1.50q May 15 May 4 
Non-Vt $0.2 Mar. 2 Mar. 13 
Fdrs. St $1.0 Mar. 25 Mar. 13 
7 Pfd $1.75 q Mar. 25 Mar. 13 
Com $0.20 Mar. 14 Mar. 2 

Com $0.25 Mar. 2 Mar. 1 
Cy. Pfd $1.75 q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Cor $0.375 Mar. If Feb. 28 
$2 Pr Pfd $0.63 q Apr 1 Mar. 20 
“A” Pfd $1.25 q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Ist Pfd $1.50 initial Mar. If Mar. 7 


India Rubber World 


NEW ENGLAND 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge B, Mass., has developed a new 
synthetic bonding agent for use in its 
insole material as a substitute for the 
rubber formerly used. The firm has also 
announced that a plant for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber is scheduled for 
completion late this spring, the output 
of which will be suitable for replacing 
much of the natural rubber necessary for 
compounds for sealing containers for 
foods and other essential industrial 
products. 


General Insulated Wire Co., 69 Gor- 
don Ave., Providence, R. I., will build 
an addition to its plant to cost about 
$35,000. 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Derby, Conn., according to President F. 
M. Daley, is manutacturing sponge rub- 
ber using nothing but reclaimed rubber. 


Firestone Rubber & Latex Products 
Co., Fall River, Mass., has announced 
that the plant that was destroyed in 
the fire of October 11 will be rebuilt in 
the near future. At present the com- 
pany has about 3,000 workers, and after 
the rebuilding at least 2,000 more will 
be hired. 

Stephen C. Garrity, State Fire Mar- 
shal of The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, reports that this fire was due 
to spontaneous ignition. Approximately 
25 buildings and contents were totally 
destroyed, and 18,500 tons of rubber, 
less about 5,000 tons salvaged, were 
lost. The total fire loss is estimated at 
$11,000,000, exclusive of indirect losses 
due to interruption of production and 
employment. 


C. Lawrence Munch, president, Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., on 
March 2 declared that careful distribu- 
tion or even outright rationing of rub- 
ber footwear is a real possibility for 
next fall and winter. Stocks of rubber 
footwear in manutacturers’ hands are 
practically cleaned out, and use of rub- 
ber for footwear is restricted. 


Rhode Island rubber manufacturers 
during January had payrolls totaling 
$348,704, compared with $497,000 in De- 
cember, 1941, and also 2.3% under fig- 
ures for January, 1941. These declines 
are due to the restricted rubber con- 
sumption decreed by government order. 
To date about 1,400 rubber workers 
have been let go because of this cur- 
tailment of non-essential civilian goods. 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. [., has embarked upon an 
extensive expansion program. A large 
tract of land adjoining the plant on 
Roosevelt St. has been purchased from 
the city. Besides the recently announced 
two-story factory addition, the company 
will also erect a one-story brick build- 
ing to cover 10,000 square feet of land 
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-—-MONTEN WAX — 


Among our larger MONTEN WAX users is one, 

a World Famous Rubber Manufacturer, who 

tried a sample two years ago, and said, then, 

his company DEFINITELY COULD NOT use the 
material. 


THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 BICKFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











COLITE is not an Ordinary Mould Lubricant. 
Have you had a sample? 














ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


























CReovvcrs 


OXIDE of MAGNESIA 


SPECIAL LIGHT GRADE — TECHNICAL & U.S.P. 


CARBONATE of MAGNESIA 


TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS SINCE 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


= Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. ae 
Manufactured by 


} Yele] (81) ee) Ke) a\ fe)! Cale 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Morgan and Norman Avenues 






































Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


——— 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 











\ ( I \\ I 
{ ? 
M Mar Mar 
+P #88 
18 
New York Quotations 
March 24, 1942 
Drills 
eS ee ey yd ° 
40-inch 3.47-yard .......... is 
S0-inch 1.52-yard $0.31 
§2-inch Oa eee .255% 
ROR DO OENO 5 awemesnenesvies 2434/.25 
S24nch 2.20-yard .....-cece0. 22% 
SRRers DOOOMG 66 ivincicsvccs0e .195¢ 
SENG TBS SME .oc2cccessvccss Re 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F.........3d. -221%4/.23 
SOtoch 1.45-yard 3. Fic occccccecs 3055 
$1%4-inch 1.35-yard D. F......... _., 33% 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F........... -4534/.50 
72-inch 17-21 ounce .........000. 57 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting ..........-1b 48! 
Tennis 
5134-1 yd 33% 
5134-ir yd .28¥% 
51%4-ir vd 24! 
Hollands—White 
Blue Seal 
OS errr 
MD: sécsewass paeie eee he 
SO ccc eenabaeostn 
Gold Seal 
_ I yd 
ee ree 
SDS NO TL os okdswnwsses 
Red Seal 
Ee : 220 90 
30-inch saan re Sm a cae pune 
40-inch ...... VRC me Rota 
Osnaburgs 
2.3 yd .1554 
-145% 
2 13992 
3 123% 
7 15 
] 211% 
2 15 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Romt ne 64 x OU yd eee 
Plai x 4 ose 
68691 
-15600 
-13492 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard .........9d .08300 
Oe i ee DPN onccessscess 6747 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler ............ Ib. 
Chofer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
SE nce nnd un ch ee 
934 ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
i Sshndeuhnwineh aoe ee lb 


Cord Fabrics 


23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1%” cot- 
ie hea smae sooo uns sc Pres .4 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, lyy” cot- 


MUR 5 Sin +09 26% 5 bn> 64450050 4 
23/5/3 Karded pecler, 134” cot 

eC nee cis Gta aiee Ib 47 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian ....Jb. 47 


Leno Breaker 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler .. : 


March cotton market ruled quiet 
trade awaited final outcome 
ot Congressional action to limit Com- 
Credit Corp. sales of commodi- 


ae 


is the 


modity 
ties, and other legislative developments. 
The fluctuations were generally within 
narrow limits as reflected in the +%-inch 
spot middling price, which dropped 
from 20.24¢ per pound February 28 to 
20.15¢ on March 9, climbed to 20.36¢ 
March 18 and closed at 21.24¢ March 30. 

The daily rate of domestic raw cotton 
consumption reached a record high of 
15,300 bales in February, according to 
Bureau of the Census reports. Because 
of fewer working days the total con- 
sumption for the month of 893,745 run- 
ning bales was lower than the January 
total of 945,909 bales. Consumption for 
seven months of the current 
season was placed at 6,280,108 bales, 
against 6,216,874 for the same period in 
1940-41. It is « xpecte d that the 11,000,000,- 
season will be 


the first 


hale estimate for the 
attained Stocks in consuming estab- 
lishments February 28 were 2,579,783 
bales, compared with 2,495,186 on Janu- 
1,906,835 on February 28, 
torage and at 


ary 31 and 
1941. Stocks in public 


c s 
compresses were 12,213,134 bales Feb- 
ruary 28, against 12,857 Janu- 


821 on 
ary 31 and 14,045,487 on February 28, 
1941. Total ginnings for this 
were placed at 10,488,885 running bales, 
against 12,297,970 bales last season, in a 


Bureau of the 


season 


preliminary report of the 
Census 

It is expected that the government re- 
quest for planting up to the full 1942 
cotton allotment of 27,400,000 acres will 
stimulate the indicated upward trend of 
tabulated at 23,595,000 
government request 
The planted acreage 
season was 23,- 


erowers’ plans 


acres before the 
was announced. 
reported for the last 
250,000 acres 
\WPB General Preference Order M-92, 
designed to increase the production of 
long staple SXP cotton for balloon cloth 
and other aviation uses, issued and ef- 
fective February 20, prohibits oil mills 
or cotton gins in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona from selling or using any 
SXP cotton seed until it has been in- 
spected by a Department of Agriculture 
representative to determine whether the 
planting 


} 


seed is suitable or unfit for 
Seed found fit for planting may not be 
crushed and may be sold only for plant- 
ing purposes. It is reported that the 
price of 42¢ a pound for top grade 1 f6- 
SXP_ cotton) produced this 
vear will be guaranteed the producer 
by the CCC and that all grades of this 
cotton have been raised 5¢ a pound. 

The CCC announced that it would sell 
210,969 bales of cotton to the trade in 
March. Bids were 
than 600,000 bales. 


received for more 


Fabrics 

Sales of cotton grey goods in March 
were reportedly close to production in 
an active fabrics market. A large part 
of the print cloth business was on gov- 
ernment priorities with limited yardage 
for civilian use. Sheetings were scarce. 
There were unconfirmed reports of large 


overnment orders of osnaburgs early in 


India Rubber Worle 


the month, but trade in this cloth ruled 
quiet later. Demand for ducks and drills 
was in good volume. Insofar as futur: 
production of these wide heavy cloth 
is obtainable contracts are now being 
made for midsummer delivery. Appar 
ently some progress has been made it 
government recognition of the cost prob 
lems of carpet mills making duck. Price 
difficulties have slowed production of 
this fabric by carpet mills, but recently 
such mills have booked large orders. 

WPB Order M-91, issued March 6, 
prohibits purchase of cotton duck with 
out a priority rating better than A-2 
An amendment to WPB Order M-19, 
effective March 1, restricts the use of 
chlorine in textile bleaching to 50% of 
the amount used in the year ending June 
30, 1941. 

The war activities committee of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
urged on March 11 that all textile mills 
allocate at least 50% of cloth production 
to contracts bearing an approved prefer- 
ence rating. Estimates indicate that 
about 35% of the total cotton cloth out- 
put will be purchased by government 
agencies in 1942 compared with 19% in 
1941. It was reported that many mills 
believe cotton values, and_ therefore 
sliding-scale cloth prices, have become 
fairly stable, and it appeared that excess 
yardage might be sold with less con- 
sideration of possible upward trends in 
cotton prices. 

Tire fabrics are up 1¢ per pound, but 
ther prices are firm as a= result of 
ceiling influences. A continuance of 
heavy demand is expected by the trade 
with few sales for early delivery. Specu- 
lation which might influence prices under 
such circumstances is being sharply re- 
strained. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Philip H. Drew, chemist at 
Goodyear’s los Angeles, Calif., plant 
recently addressed the Southern Cali 
fornia Section of the Society of Automo 
tive Engineers on “Facts about the Rub- 
ber Situation”, with emphasis on substi- 
tutes. 


chiet 


Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., 
has purchased the Westeo Pump Di 
vision of Micro-Westco, Inc., Betten 
dorf, Iowa, which it will operate as 
Pomona Pump Co., Westco Division, 
2621 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


E. M. Smith Co., 639 S. Clarence St., 
Ios Angeles, Calif., because of its close 
association with the word Grizzly in 
advertising copy and trade names of the 
mechanical goods it makes, according 
to Vice President Walter G. Smith, has 
changed its name to the Grizzly Mfg. 
Co., but has made no change in man- 
agement, personnel, or policy. As the 
firm’s business increased, it became 
necessary to have an additional plant, 
devoted to automotive products, which 
is now at Paulding, O. 





; 
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“SIGHTED SUB — SANK SAME”... This recent 


radio report coming from one of our naval patrol 
planes represents today’s version of Perry’s famous 
line, “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 

The vast expansion of our naval air forces as well 
as the mounting orders for barrage balloons na- 
turally call for the use of much cotton fabric. 


Cotton duck as well as cotton airplane cloth and 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


balloon cloth, drills, twills and huck and terry 
toweling all play an important part in the equip- 
ment and protection of our armed forces. 

Because so much of our entire duck produc- 
tion is under mandatory priority for Army and 
Navy requirements, your normal supplies of this 
material will be curtailed during the present 


emergency. 


¢ 65 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


~ 


FOR DEFENSE...WELLINGTON SEARS FOR OVtd 
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An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness @ Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber. ete. 
DUROMETER and ELASTOMETER 


(23r 
25Ic 


Is ¢ 








) the selection of 
1 of your processes 
ern Standards of 
juct. Universally 





ice to be without 





nts. l handed in any 
Benct convenient, in 
1 ’ r i ’ E allet ns and 
List R-4 and R-S 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Avenue and ¢ arll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


ab j R u“unirie 








RUBBER SOLE CUTTING 


The Patten Air Lift Machine will cut 3,500 to 6,000 
pairs of taps or soles, from unyuleanized sheet rubber, 
in eight hours, producing a uniformly cut sole or tap 
to 90°. 


with any beveled edge from 30 


Standard type for cutting soling to 14 inch thick 


and Heavy Duty type for solings to over one inch thick. 


Manufactured by 


WELLMAN COMPANY 


MEDFORD, MASS. U. S. A. 














COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 





STEARATES 


SPECIAL QUALITIES FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


ZINC ® ALUMINUM 


MAGNESIUM 


Our First Consi 


e CALCIUM 


deration. 


Quality Is 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, inc. 


260 WEST BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK CITY 
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State Quotas for New and Retreaded Tires 
and Tubes during March, 1942 


Passenger 
Cars, Motoreyc les, 
and Light Trucks Trucks and Buses 











New New New New Pruck 
lire Tube lire lube Retread 

States Quota (Quota Quota Quota Quota 
\labama ; 1,76¢ 1,478 4,432 4,981 1,907 
Arizona .. ee 621 520 1,488 1,672 640 
Arkansas Lie $2 3,027 3,403 Lt 
Cah tornia 17 6,37¢ 20,524 7,859 
Colorado sa a 1,18 ‘ 5027 1,19 
Connecticut 1,393 1, 1¢ 3,297 3,7 0¢ 1,419 
Delaware 5 hie Bie 227 140 58° 662 "2 4 
District of Columbia.. 619 518 1,603 1,802 690 
Florida ; 2,473 2,07 260 7 ,O3¢ 2,694 
Georgia .. ae ae ao 2,10 348 1,439 2,432 
Idaho pice 171 34 1,064 1,196 458 
Illinois, See 5.724 $791 14,539 16,341 6,257 
Indiana .. pak 2,929 2,452 7,450 8,373 3,206 
CS errr Saieee)) eee 1,968 3. vas 6,668 2,5 3 
Kansas Sub concsads mae 1,898 1,58! 4,473 5,027 1,925 
Kentucky ines 1,454 1,217 ,822 4,296 1.645 
Louisiana rae 1,722 1,441 4,354 4,894 1,874 
TS ee See See 364 47 ¢ 1,215 1,364 521 
Maryland ........... 1,341 1,122 3150 3,940 1,509 
Massachusetts 2... 2,847 2,383 747 7,583 2,904 
Michigan ......... 4,23 3,541 9,717 10,923 4183 
Minnesota ......... 1,932 1,617 4,306 4.840 1,853 
MASSISSIPDT 0.0.0.5 1,192 9Y8 2,984 3,354 1,284 
Missouri ........... 3,011 2,520 7,721 8,678 3,323 
Montana ........- 541 $53 1,250 1,405 538 
Nebraska .. 0.0.0... 1,217 1,019 2,819 3,168 1,213 
NOVBGR. «..260% asa is bo Sie 185 523 588 "22 
New Hampshire 37 ¢ 315 8U4 1,005 385 
New Jersey ......... 2929 2,452 698 8,652 3,313 
New Mexico ....... 581 { 1,343 1,509 578 
New York City ..... 2,757 2,307 6.211 6,980 > 673 
New York (other than bay's 

New York City).. 5,133 4,297 12,462 14,007 5,364 
North Carolina ...... 2.793 2,338 7,05¢ 7,930 31036 
North Dakota ....... 168 392 193 1,116 "427 
ROEM ohn d Sep aie aoe 5,435 4,549 13,990 15,724 6,021 
ND sckkaseseas 2,407 2,015 5,528 6,213 2,379 
Ln a Bef 1,099 3,038 3,414 1,308 
Pennsylvania ........ 6,683 5,594 Ges |) 19,410 7,433 
Rhode Island ...... 529 $43 1,262 1,418 $43 
South Carolina 1,402 1173 3,53¢ 3,974 1,522 
South Dakota ........ 519 434 1,216 1,367 523 
er err 2,031 1,700 5,103 5,735 2,196 
Ie se eae ei eae 7,652 6,41 18,399 29,678 7,919 
RPMI reese ais Ne Weis & ag 561 47\ 1,314 1,477 566 
Vermont See 275 230 671 754 289 
Virginia ines sean ORO 1,579 5,001 5,620 2,153 
Washington ......... 1,563 1,308 3,699 4,157 1,592 
West Virginia ....... 1.134 949 2,974 3,343 1,280 
Wisconsin .......... 1,881 1,574 4,413 4,960 1,899 
Wyoming ......... : 261 218 594 668 "O5¢ 
Alaska .....+.. oe 31 25 70 79 “30 
ere 243 203 615 691 265 
Puerto Rico .......06<0% 11 511 363 408 15¢ 
Virgin Islands ...... 11 ) $X 48 12 
Panama Canal Zone . 44 37 112 126 48 

PE cukaok ce tig 104,701 S7,¢ 256,385 88,14 110 

. 
Prices for Footwear 
(Continued from page 46) 


terminated by any maximum price regulation or order issued 
under the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 

13. It is understood by the parties hereto that in the event 
of a breach of this agreement there is no adequate remedy 
at law to protect the public interest, and, therefore, the pro- 
visions hereof are enforceable by an action for specific Dper- 
formance 

14. This agreement, in addition to being for the benefit of 
the general public, is entered into by the Price Administrator 
specifically on behalf of the purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers of waterproot rubber footwear, and it is the intention 
of the parties hereto to invest such purchasers or prospective 
purchasers with all the rights hereunder. 


In witness whereof, the parties hereto have caused _ this 
agreement to be signed in triplicate this .......... day ot 
1942. 
EIUOM EA EN ANARE Pee catlo eons teu pecs aicit ene sca oe eer Se 
Address 
BB ER AR cn Se is 6 cana eaie ss ais NBs May, i sg 
Vitle 


Lt ON HE NDERSON 
Price Administrator 





"01 ld 


ires 


Pruck 
etread 
Quota 


rator 

pur- 
ition 
ctive 


this 
iy oO! 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 





Replies forwarded without charge 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST, FAMILIAR WITH PROCESSING, COM. 
pounding, and testing of rubber and synthetic products. Eight years of 
experience. Excellent theoretical background. Consider position as superin- 
tendent in a small well-established company. Address Box No. 395, care of 
[nptia Rupper Wor tp, 





CHEMIST: FAMILIAR AND EXPERIENCED IN THE MANUFA( 
ture of sheet rubber products, rubberized fabrics, pyroxylin coatings, and 
rubber sundries. Cap ic of assisting in factory management and _ produc- 
tion. State experience in full; all communications strictly in confidence 
Address Box No. 396, care of INp14A RuBBER Wort 





POSITION WANTED: EXPERIENCED RUBBER CHEMIST, 
analytical, slab testing, compounding, and development. Address Box No. 
404, care of I»p1a RuBBER Wor Lp. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES NEW 
connections. Capable technical superintendent. 20 years’ experience in 
development and production of mechanical, sponge and = synthetic rubber 
products. Familiar with all phases of mz inufacture Especially competent in 
production of products made from reclaimed rubber. Address Box No. 405, 
care of INp1aA RuBseR WorLp. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NATIONAL MANUFACTURING AND SELLING ORGANIZATION 
doing severa al million dollars annually, now catering to department and chain 
stores, is interested in acquiring patents and processes of products that do 
not require drastic equipment changes. Entirely open- -minded, but especially 
interested in emulsions or dispersions as substitutes for rubber and/or latex 
and suitable for dipping on forms. Address Box No. 399, care of INbiIA 
RusBER WorLD. 





RUBBER FACTORY, SALE OR RENT, METROPOLITAN AREA. 
60” calendar, 2 mills, tubing machine, horizontal vule anizer, incidental 


equipment. Reasonable. Address Box No. 402, care of INnpiA RUBBER 
Wor_p. 





SUPERINTENDENT FOR MODERN RUBBER 
plant employing 250 to 300 people. Must be famil- 
iar with production methods, milling, tubing, braid- 
ing, lead covering, vulcanizing, and molding. State 
age, education, experience, present earnings, and 
salary expected. Address Box No. 397, care of 
INpIA RuBBER WoRLD. 





MAN WANTED FOR EXECUTIVE SALES WORK, HARD RUBBER 
and composition products. Aggressiveness needed. Broad opportunity open 
Reply giving full, details. Address Box No. 398, care of INDIA RUBBER WorLD 





WANTED: FOREMEN, FORELADIES, EXPERIENCED ‘IN THE 
production of rubber overshoes, arctics, rubbers, knee and hip boots. Address 
a No. 400, care of INpDIA RUBBER WorLp 

WANTED: YOUNG CHEMIS1 WITH SOME EXPERIENCE IN OR 
ganic chemistry; familiar with rubber industry. Address Box No. 401, care 
of Inpia Rupeer Wor-p. 





TECHNICIAN, EXPERIENCED IN MANUFACTURE OF SPONGE 
rubber wanted for new study. Address Box No. 406, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 











Jack Baron, son of Sam Baron, is in 
Havana and will shortly arrive in this 
country with a serum that will save 40% 
on Crude Rubber. Details later. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER WITH SOLID E XPERI- 
ence in rubber plants, progressive and familiar with 
current developments, who can put thoughts on 
paper for bulletin and promotion work. Age 35 to 
40. Permanent position if qualified. Give national- 
ity and salary desired. Location New York. Address 
Box No. 408, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


QUICK DELIVERIES 


and HIGH QUALITY! 
Molded Goods Tubing 
Lathe Cut Goods Sponge 

(Rubber or Synthetic Rubber) 
MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY 

















Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of INp1A Ruspser Worip 


bring prompt results at low cost. 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. a eins HARTFORD, CONN. 
epresentatives 


Akron San Francisco New York 














MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















RUBBER ‘GOODS 


Thay Las Lager 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 


SINCE 1880 

























RAND RUBBER CO. 





(Advertisements continued on page 99) 
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. - e e 
"1 . Dominion of Canada Statistics 
Tester for Compression-cutting 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Scott Tester Model R indicates resistance to ——January, 1942 — January, 1941 
compression-cutting of rubber sheathing for UN MANUFACTURED Quantity Value Quantity Value 
submarine cable and similar severe sery ice. Rede Miiber sei | ra a 13,522,707 $2,733.67 
Others among our 60 models test for tensile. Latex (dry weight) ...... | ee ae 566,882 166,61 
hysteresis, flexing, adhesion, plasticity, state- ARRCAeROHA (<6 6 2 <5 Ib. 10,088 $8,981 3.448 815 
of-cure. ete. : Rubber se 0g ae lb. 2,931,901 214,120 987,500 59,513 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta 
DERHIA BETED —. 5006e0 cs oe $35,400 17,043 +08 800 9,97 
LES Eee ice ella ea ean 4,461 83 
Rubber substitute 118,900 32,823 32,600 10,472 
PAE 65 os. oad eam 6a 2 6,288 $272 7 5,526,398 $2,981,89% 
* Registered Trademark ParTLY MANUFACTURED 
90 Black Ss Hard rubber comb blanks....  ..... $37 bacsretien $4,187 
HENRY L SCOTT C0 ‘ ackstone St. Hard rubber, n. o. s. lb. 1,3/¢ 1,059 4,420 3,76¢ 
. ey Providence, R. I., U.S.A. Rubber thread not covered. /b. De Phar 3,282 2,497 
BEIRY Sic aweu cise ss 645 1,37¢ $2,334 7,702 $10,450 
MANUFACTURE 
| bathing SHOES: 4464065 05 Biase ieooee “ater. 2,711 $47 
MO CSc Ge Caan eRe. Setar SUO:053 =. sisctceee 13,751 
a BEBE cacosicbanasecaneesees. esse BET, bin saa 43,599 
| ae eae eee Tee eons S009 2 bi wea 7,14 
. . - y Boots and shoes prs 24¢ l l a+ 
DP ; > 
| A E SI ECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR Canvas shoes with rub ber’ ' 
= x = a DS SPP ES ee ees ee Pies wea ace eas 1,0¢ 370 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, liling and yo aang watet 
° proofed ...eeeeeeeeeeeeee ae .: (3,166 teense 3,829 
Mechanical Goods _- oc omaggedly Aiea haba coy = 38 1,733 hos 
MANUFACTURED | ROM SELECTED HIGH rte. Se xt 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, IN. PERG ACUTE kc x'eie\e wie oce no. S9 427 736 764 
SURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO YOUR Sp 9 2g Rie oy haat sid wind si —— 
‘ z; * zs call cat ect Solid for automobiles anc 
SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. motor 1rucks ....0. no. 89 6,151 37 1,007 
Other solid tires... ..3<0. eerees i K rete ae 2,208 
i 7 ~ Inner tubes <...6...-..5- no. 15 77 OX6 1,878 
LEVI C. WADE Co. jae mark Eh 
se enna ‘ 2 Mats and matting .......--. 9 teeeee 9384 ...... 9,828 
79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. TORE SR cikwisauaemels: «ere aise 17,729 sr rs 8,081 
Golf thalls. . s ..ss05 doz. prs 2,088 4,472 714 1,552 
Ss Eee ..prs 3,351 247 6,452 321 
Other nubian manufactures... ee eree tt | yess rare 223,620 
MA: Geaasanesteeseés  -aeercn S346,516 «saves $344,07' 
Totals, rubber imports... = ...... $621,817 cacnes $3,956,418 
| h O € fi | € Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
e e . a n ie O. Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
of of For- of of For- 
Canada eign Goods Canada _ eign Goods 
MANUFACTURE UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
° ° ' PE atciaeeeeeenks Goatees senate os cose ll °-aWase 
Molded Specialties, Plumbers' Rubber Goods, Waste rubber Jo. lslc0lic2, EY ya | i. rn 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut |f | “*svractens 
ISRMTIOS ois cs 0 00 tiv 616016206 5'-0 $3,309 be-cren Beests, eens 
Washers of all kinds Bathing caps ......-seeess. 22 pWeaiee ta". pecan 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles. 18,152 ee VAY, Or re 
ee eee Boots and shoes ........-.-- 105,553 ht ne ee 
Clothing, including water- 
r= . “iS Ee en orien er ees iin. AU kewase “RUG § seiwig 
Write for prices and samples ©. geseleoamnenin seca’ nena 
Gincestnciigia aaa A OMERIOEE  cp.e 5's aie 7s ps WG aloes Mogee-0ClCU a  SOMEEOD siwten 
Off d SND: 54 a ain wae ig kc teie we 1,209 
ices and W i | Soling slabs ........06.0. aie 
orks Bridgeport, Conn. ow ee Mime sian. eee OCS. 
Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street Not otherwise provided for. 38,122 
PET BODES 66 oie 5000 30 63,99 
| Other rubber manufactures. . 639 
| Mistala. esch oki een eawien $1,161,662 Pee $854,822 
| Totals, rubber exports... $1,173,064 ates $872,411 


We're working for economy. 





Are you? 


SEVILLE FORMS 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries below are of interest not only in showing the needs of 


the trade, but because additional information may be furnished by readers 


Phe porcelain plug prevents loose The Editor is glad to have those interested communicate with him 
fasteners and 90% of the breakage at 
: ‘ . No INQUIRY 
the base. Write for details. ‘ 
2868 Manufacturers of inflatable rubber air mattresses. 


2869 Manufacturer of blue paint for windows of buildings where material is 
SEVILLE PORCELAIN &@) being joined with rubber cement. 
. 870 Manufacturers of equipment to repair rubber footwear. 
SEVILLE. OHIO 2871 Manufacturers of calenders. 
: that will either braid or weave asbestos on 


2872 Manutacturer of a machine 
ail Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of wire into a braid up to 14 inches wide by 134 inches thick 


873 Manufacturers of cleaners for rubber molds 
Crase-Proof Vitrified Porcelain Forms edt 
f f . —— 874 Manufacturers of machinery for making square-cut rubber thread 
875 Manufacturers of rubber mangles or rubber hand mills 
_—nmend 876 Suppliers of equipment for vulcanizing patches on ind repairing fully 


vulcanized rubber or latex sheet 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 1—Watson-Stillman Hydro-Accumulator; 20 Hydraulic 
Presses, 12x12 up to 38x78; Pumps and <Accumulators; 9x18” Mill also 
5x36, 16x42, 18x50; 1-——-Royle #!2 Tuber; other Hydraulic Pumps, Hydrau 


FOR SALE: Mikro Pulverizers; W. & P. Mixers; Brighton 80. gal. 
Change Can Mixers; Pony Mixers; Driers, ete. Cash Buyers of your sur- 
plus equipment—from single items to complete plants. BRILL EOQUIP- 





WANTED: 1-FIVE MILL WASHER LINE, USED OR NEW, PREF- 
erence 14%x32” rolls with 814” diameter necks, complete with or without 
drive. Address Box No. 403, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-Lp. 





WANTED: 1-—Banbury Mixer; 2—Mills; 1—Calender; 5—Hydraulic 
Presses, with pump and accumulator; 2--Tubers. Address Box No. 407, 
care of InptA Rusrer Worn. 











NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





(a ia = 


\ 
oa . 








4" 5" 6" 8" 10" 12" diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
CADIZ, OHIO 




















FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories for 
analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 


304 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Rubber Spreaders, Churns, Pony Mixers, 
Saturators. 
Used — Rebuilt — Rubber — Chemical — 
and Paint Machinery. 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 
Medford, Mass. 


41 Locust Street 











SPECIALIZING IN 


% 
USED MACHINERY <=" RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 





ERIC BONWITT 


AKRON, OHIO 











'HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves — 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, ete. 
For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK, N. J 








**-BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 








INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials and 
avoid failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and com- 
prehensive language. 91 pages, 8% x 11 inches, indexed. 


Address 


By T. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Our Rebuilding 
Process Removes 
the Element 
of Risk 


BY THESE FIVE 
IMPORTANT STEPS 
1. INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
4 
5 


Accumulators 
Calenders 
Cutting Machines 








. MODERNIZED 
. GUARANTEED 











"Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants" 


L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 





FACTORY REBUILT and GUARANTEED 
RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


Mills Churns Spreaders 
Pumps Motors Vulcanizers 
Mixers Presses Tubers 





| TRENTON, N.J. * AKRON,OHIO * LOSANGELES, CALIF. * STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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From the rich oil-fields of America 


pours black, liquid gold that lubricates and 
powers our tanks and ships, our transports, 


planes and machinery. 


From every corner of the nation, many 
tons of Scrap Rubber move to the mills of 
reclaimer and manufacturer. Yes, add this 
name to the roll-call of America’s vital re- 
sources. Scrap Rubber is a vast reservoir 
which will help “keep ’em rolling” in the 


face of a crude-rubber shortage. 
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Underwood-Stratton 


Roll-Call of American Resources: 


And add to the roll-call of vital indus- 
tries, the network of supply which gathers, 
processes and delivers Scrap Rubber to the 


production-lines of Democracy. 
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AKRON, OHIO + EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. * BOSTON, MASS. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 14th & Converse Streets 738 Statler Building 
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KEEP YOUR rropuction Rpheseg 


with CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


% Your biggest job today is to keep production moving. Climco 


Processed Liners will help you do it, in the handling and separa- 
tion of uncured stocks. Climco Processing, a tough, flexible glaze 
that is applied to the liner, prevents stock adhesions and insures 
better separation. Thus it saves: 1. Time out for repairs due to 
sticking and tearing. 2. Constant cleaning between trips to the 
calender. 3. Rerolling for cooling. % Climco has other advantages, 
too—it reduces labor and power costs, and greatly lengthens the 
life of the liners. ye The advantages of Climco Processing are 
proven by the fact that in the last 20 years more and more lead- 
ing firms have standardized on Climco. Write for details. 





THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 
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